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WORKERS IN THE DAWN. 



CHAPTER I. 



MARRIED LIFE. 



Arthur's life was now pent within a narrower 
course than ever hitherto. With the excep- 
tion of Mark Challenger and William Noble 
he saw no friends, and even these very 
occasionally. During the day he worked 
hard for his living, but throughout those 
hours of labour, as at every other moment of 
his working time, his thoughts revolved 
around the petty circumstances of his home 
life. All wider aims and aspirations seemed 
to have perished from his mind ; if ever his 
thoughts recurred to them it was to dwell 
npon them as the vanished joys of a past 
life. For six months the single room which 
he occupied with his wife was the sole scene 
of his existence. It becomes our duty now 
to trace out as rapidly as is consistent with 
clear delineation the drama which was there 
played. 

Arthur brought his wife home in an in- 
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toxication of joy and hope. Carrie was now 
his, his to guard, to foster, to cherish ; his, 
moreover, to lead into higher paths than her 
feet had yet known, to develope, in short, into 
the ideal woman that his imagination had for 
years loved to depict. He resolved that this 
should henceforth be the main task of his 
life. In long conversations with William 
Noble he exposed all his plans and hopes, 
asking and receiving advice in detail, and 
always deriving encouragement from this 
clear-headed and warm-hearted friend. From 
Noble he concealed nothing. The assurance 
of the latter' s sincere friendship was in- 
valuable to him, and helped to support him 
in many an hour of what would otherwise 
have been despair. 

He lost not a day in commencing the plan 
he had conceived for Carrie's education. She 
must first be taught to read, write and 
speak with correctness. When on the first 
day of their married life, Arthur drew Carrie 
to his side, and in a gentle but firm tone of 
explanation told her of his intention, she 
listened with a peculiar expression of coun- 
tenance, partly amused, partly astonished, 
partly apprehensive, but. wholly incompre- 
hensive. Notwithstanding the seriousness of 
Arthur's demeanour she evidently felt con- 
vinced that it was some curious joke he was 
playing on her, but a joke of which she was 
not quite able to understand the fun. 
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" For how long did you go to school at 
home, Carrie?" asked Arthur, holding her 
upon his knee and caressing her long dark 
hair as he spoke. 

"Two years, 1 think," she replied. 

" And what did they teach you at school ?" 

" Why, what do they always teach at 
schools ? Reading and writing, of course." 

"Nothing else?'' 

" What else is there to be taught ? " 

"No geography, or history ? " 

" I don't know what that is," she replied, 
with a somewhat contemptuous smile on her 
beautiful features. " No, they didn't teach 
me that." 

" But I am sure you would like to know 
all these, and to be a clever woman, wouldn't 
you, dearest?" 

Carrie shrugged her shoulders a little, but 
made no immediate reply. Arthur was about 
to proceed in his coaxing when she inter- 
rupted him. 

" Do you ever earn more than forty-five 
shillings a week, Arthur ? " she asked, pass- 
ing her fingers through the hair upon his 
forehead. 

" Oh, never mind that at present," he 
said, laughing. " Let us talk a little about 
your education. Will Carrie promise to do 
as I wish her and spend a few hours a day in 
teaching herself to read well and write with- 
out mistakes ? " 
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" I shan't never be able to do that," she 
replied, shaking her head and evidently 
thinking of something widely different. 

" Shan't ever^ you mean," corrected Arthur* 

She looked at him in surprise. 

** You won't mind me correcting you when 
you make mistakes in speaking, will you, 
dearest ? " said Arthur. 

, " Oh, then we shan't be able to talk at 
all," returned Carrie, rather pettishly. " You 
say I make so many mistakes, and I'm sure T 
shan't never be no better, however much you 
trouble." 

Arthur thrust his fingers into his ears and 
made a wry face as though something had 
hurt him. 

" Shan't ever be any better, you mean," he 
said. '* Never mind, Carrie; you will get 
better for all that ; I am determined you shall. 
Now, here's a book. Let me hear you read 
a little." 

Carrie took the volume and inspected it 
for a few moments, then, in all probability 
finding it beyond her powers, gave it back to 
Arthur. 

**0h, what's the good of it all?" she 
asked, impatiently. " It won't make me cook 
dinners no better." 

The conversation was long and curious, but, 
by the exercise of wonderful patience and 
good-humour, aided, of course, by the deep 
love he bore her, Arthur succeeded at length 
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in persuading Carrie to let him set her brief 
and easy tasks, which she faithfully promised 
she would perform in his absence from home 
during the following day. There were a few 
words of which the spelling was to be learnt, 
half a page to write in a copy-book, and a 
short piece of poetry to get by heart. 

On the following evening Arthur returned 
home with a glad and hopeful heart. Hoping 
to give Carrie a pleasant surprise he stole up- 
stairs in the completest silence. The door of 
his room was closed, but he could perceive 
that a light burnt within ; though he listened 
he could heard no voice. He knocked, in the 
manner of a stranger. In a moment Carrie 
opened the door, and, peering into the dark- 
ness, instantly saw who it was, then with a 
joyful cry sprang and threw her arms around 
his neck. The room was in nice order ; the 
few additional articles of furniture which 
Arthur had procured for Carrie's special 
pleasure were neatly arranged round the 
room, and the cloth spread upon the table 
gave hopeful promise of dinner. But what 
gave Arthur still more joy was the sight of 
Carrie's copy-book lying open on the side- 
table, as if she had just been occupied at it. 
. Resolved not to become a pedantic bore, 
Arthur ate his dinner with vast enjoyment, 
and then devoted half an hour to lover's- 
talk with Carrie, before he broached the 
subject of lessons. 
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" Has the day seemed long, darling ? '' he 
asked at length, by way of getting round to 
the delicate topic. 

" Oh, very long," she replied. ** I don't 
know what I shall do without you always, 
Arthur." 

" But I see your copy-book there. That's 
a good sign. Come, let me look at what you 
have done, Carrie." 

" Oh, not to-night,'* she answered. " I 
haven't done much, and its dreadful bad." 

" Never mind, let me see. You are not 
afraid of me, Carrie ? " 

At length he persuaded her to bring him 
the book. Two lines were written, and it 
was no exaggeration to say they were 
"dreadful bad." 

" There, I knew you'd only make fun of 
me," said Carrie, snatching the book from his 
hand, as she noticed a slight elevation of the 
eyebrows which he could not resist. 

" I shouldn't dream of making fun of you, 
darling," he replied earnestly. " It is too 
grave a matter for joking. Now let me show 
you how you can do it better next time. 
Come and sit by me at the table, love, and 
bring your pen." 

"No, not now," she persisted impatiently. 
" I'm tired to death. If you'd had a room 
to clean up and a dinner to cook, you 
wouldn't want to be bothering with reading 
and writing.'* 
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Arthur was silent for a moment, sitting 
with downcast eyes. 

" But I have been hard at work all day, 
Carrie/' he urged gently, as soon as he could 
trust his voice, '' I think my work is at 
least as hard as yours ; and yet I am anxious 
to do more now for your sake, dearest. 
Besides yours has been only work with the 
hands. You can listen to what I say, and 
rest at the same time : Come and sit by me, 
Carrie." 

With some hesitation she took a chair at 
his side. Carrie had a slow, sidling way of 
walking which was never very agreeable to 
see, and the ungracious way in which she 
now obeyed his request gave Arthur acute 
pain. 

" Where are the other books ? '* he asked, 
quietly. " Have you learnt the spelling and 
the poetry ?" 

She looked away from him and made no 
answer. 

" Weren't you able to do it, dearest ? " he 
asked, passing his arm affectionately round 
her. " Did you try, Carrie ? " 

" Yes, I tried," she returned. " But the 
words were too hard, and I couldn't under- 
stand the other stuff a bit." 

''The other stuff" signified the first 
three verses of the " Ancient Mariner." 
Arthur felt annoyed to hear a favourite poem 
so designated. 
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" But it is very simple, dear," he urged. 
" Let us read it together, and I'm sure you 
will understand it." 

" Oh, what's the use of bothering ! " she 
returned. " I'm tired now. I'll look at it 
again to-morrow." 

Then she added, directly, " Arthur, where 
do you keep the money you save ? " 

This was agony to him. It is all very well 
to say that on the second day after his 
marriage he ought to have been as much in 
love with his wife as to care for nothing but 
listening to her heedless talk and to think 
everything worthy of detestation which 
caused her the least annoyanxje. Arthur's 
nature being what it was, such love as this 
was impossible to him. "What he intensely 
loved, he could not but wish intensely to 
respect. The pity which had originated his 
love was in itself a species of respect ; he had 
convinced himself by force of emotion that 
Carrie could not deserve the suffering she 
endured, and he had almost reverenced her as 
an instance of unmerited misfortune. Then 
of course her striking personal beauty had 
forced him to look up to her as something 
superior. He could not believe that such 
outward perfection could exist with a 
common-place and sterile nature. When 
he openly declared to her his affection, the 
warmth with which she reciprocated it had 
added another link to his chain by convinc- 
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ing him of the strength of her feelings. He 
felt that an indifferent, passionless woman 
would have been intolerable to him. But 
now a vague dread began to encroach like an 
unnatural darkness upon his heart, a terrible 
fear lest he might have deceived himself not 
only with regard to her intelligence, but also 
as to the extent of her affection for him. He 
•could not bear the suspicion. At all costs he 
must throw it off. Possibly it might force 
itself on him later, gain ground surely and 
with the pitiless persistency of fate, but as 
yet it was too, too early. Why, he had 
scarcely tasted the fulness of his joy ; should 
the cup already be dashed from his lips ? 

'* There,' never mind the books to-night, 
Carrie I " he exclaimed gaily. " Throw away 
the copy-book ! we will think of tbem again to- 
morrow. Look cheerful again, darling. Come 
and sit on my knee and tell me how much 
you love me." 

Carrie was all radiance at once, and as 
pretty a lovers' tattle followed as novelist 
might wish to chronicle; but — somehow or 
other I have no taste for it. Perhaps the 
shadow of coming events falls already upon 
me and makes me gloomy. 

A week elapsed. The first lesson had at 
length been struggled through, though with 
little good result as regards Carrie's temper. 
In the ensuing week Arthur had calculated 
that he would be more exacting. He began. 
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by persistent coirection of his wife's speech^ 
which was indeed faulty enough. The speedy 
result was that he brought about an out- 
break of temper such as he had never 
conceived possible. 

" Why don't you let me speak as I'm used 
to ? " cried Carrie, starting up with flashing 
eyes, one night when Arthur had interrupted 
her in every sentence for a quarter of an 
hour. " What's the good of tormenting me 
in that way. If you wanted to marry a 
grammar-machine you should have looked 
somewheres else, and not have taken up with 
me ! You can understand what I mean, well 
enough, and what more do you want, I'd 
like to know ? I shan't speak at all, that's 
what I shall do, and then maybe you'll be 
satisfied." 

And she flung herself into a chair by the 
fire-side, with her back to Arthur. 

Arthur's temper was severely tried. For 
some minutes he bit his lips to restrain the 
angry words which all but made their way. 
His face burned and his throat was so dry 
and hot that he could scarcely breathe. 

*' You are unkind and unjust to speak so 
to me, Carrie," be began at length, '*Do 
you think I do it to annoy you ? Do you 
think I take a pleasure in it ? I assure you 
I do it as a duty ; I force myself to correct 
you when I would gladly think of other 
things." 
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"Then why do you give yourself the 
bother?" retorted Carrie, without moving. 
" No one wants you." 

" But you should want me to," persisted 
Arthur, drawing near to her, and speaking 
in a calm though forcible tone of explana- 
tion. *' Can't you see, Carrie, that it is for 
your own good? Do you like to make 
mistakes in speaking ? " 

No answer. 

" Do you wish to render my whole life 
miserable, Carrie ?" he pursued. " It lies in 
your power either to make me completely 
happy or completely wretched. Do you 
prefer to make me wretched ? " 

It was an important sentence. Had Arthur 
been cool enough to reflect on the experience 
he had already acquired of woman's illogi- 
cality, he would never have ventured to speak 
thus. 

" Oh, I make you miserable, do I? " she 
said, starting up from her chair. *'I can 
precious soon take myself off. Perhaps 
you'll be happy then. Let me go past I I've 
earnt my living before now, and I dare say I 
can do it again. I won't stay here any longer 
to make you miserable." 

Arthur was in despair. With trembling 
fingers Carrie was putting on her hat and 
jacket, and seemed in earnest in her purpose 
to depart. He felt that he had not deserved 
this treatment. A burning sense of injustice 
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raged within his heart, and withheld him 
from confessing that he was wrong, and 
begging for pardon. Doubtless, also, there 
was something of stubbornness in his dispo- 
sition. Though Carrie was a long time in 
dressing, much longer than was necessary, 
he did not stir to prevent her. He stood 
with his eyes fixed upon the floor. 

She was dressed, but did not move to- 
wards the door. After a few moments of 
absolute silence, she moved towards him and 
held out her hand. 

" Good-bye, Arthur,'* she said. " I don't 
want to make you miserable longer than I 
can help." 

The last word was broken with a sob. 
Arthur looked up and saw that the tears 
were coursing fast down her cheeks. This 
was too much. In a moment he folded her 
in his arms, and kissed away the tears with 
passionate warmth. 

" Why will you so cruelly misunderstand 
me, darling ? " he whispered, as she leaned 
her head upon his shoulder. " Do you think 
I take a pleasure in annoying you ? Some 
day you will see the reason of all I say and 
do, and you will thank me for taking such 
pains with you. It's terrible for me to make 
you so angry. Promise me, dear Carrie, that 
you will try to understand me better, that 
you will try to do as I wish. Indeed, indeed, 
it is for your good. Will you believe me. 
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In this way at length the quarrel was made 
up, but the same night Arthur, with great 
difficulty, succeeded in getting permission 
from Carrie to visit William Noble, and to 
him he made known all his afflictions. Noble 
listened attentively, but with a pained ex* 
pression on his countenance. 

" This is very sooa to begin quarrelling, 
Golding," he said, when his friend had done. 
** Don't you think you are too peremptory, 
too exacting ? You must remember the 
old proverb, that Rome wasn't built in a 
day ; and I can assure you there is nothing 
requiring so much tact, patience and quiet 
perseverence as the education of a grown-up 
person, especially a woman. You must not 
expect too much you know." 

** Good God I " exclaimed Arthur, impa- 
tiently, "is it possible for a man to entertain 
more humble pretentions than I do ? Is it 
too much to beg and pray her to write and 
read for half-an-hour a day ? Am I too ex- 
acting when I rejoice if she learns to spell 
only one word of two syllables, or corrects 
some single outrageous error in her pronun- 
ciation ? Do you think this too much to ex- 
pect. Noble?" 

" It doesn't appear very exorbitant, does 
it?" returned William, smiling. "But there 
is a great deal in manner, you know. Do 
you think you are gentle enough? Don't 
you lose patience too quickly, and correct 
her harshly ? " 
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** How can you ask me such questions, 
Noble ? Isn't she my wife, and haven't I 
told you that, spite of all her imperfections, 
I love her passionately, and would not retract 
my steps for the world ! How is it possible 
that I could speak harshly to her ? I use 
the gentlest persuasions. I put it to her in 
every possible form I know, that she ought 
to do this for her own sake." 

'' How does she employ her days ? " asked 
Noble. 

'* Oh, women always find enough to do," 
replied his friend. '* She sews a good deal, 
she has the meals to prepare, and walks out 
now and then when it is fine. But all that 
would leave her plenty of time to do what I 
ask of her," 

" Has she any kind of society besides your 

" Most unfortunately not," replied Arthur, 
** and that is one of the sore points. The 
landlady is a very decent woman, and would 
willingly afford her company now and then, 
but Carrie has conceived a most inexphcable 
dislike to her. I can't persuade her from it J 
in this, as in many other matters, she is 
terribly self-willed." 

'' You must confess, Grolding," said Noble, 
" that this loneliness is avery bad thing for her. 
When one spends day after day in solitari- 
ness, one loses energy, and acquires a distaste 
for everything." 
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" True, but how can it be avoided ? It 
isn't likely I could permit her to return to 
her old acquaintances of the work-rooms, 
and her relatives she will certainly have 
nothing to do with. You see, I am such a 
lonely fellow myself; I cannot boast a female 
acquaintance except my wife." 

*'Well, well, we must hope for better 
things,'* said Noble, encouragingly. " Depend 
upon it she will find suitable friends before 
very long. In the meantime, Golding, you 
must exercise the utmost forbearance. Re- 
member what a tremendous responsibility 
you have taken upon yourself. I don't think 
you are the man for shirking a duty, how- 
ever disagreeable, Grolding. Your way is 
clear before you, and, so long as you don't 
stray from it, I fear you must be content at 
present with scarcely perceptible progress. 
Whatever you do, you mustn't make your 
wife miserable ; better she should be ignorant 
than unhappy. To make her happy is the 
first aim of your life, the second is to train 
her to prefer a higher kind of happiness to 
that she has always been content with." 

Arthur was silent for some moments, re- 
flecting. Then he rose to depart, and held 
out his hand, which his friend grasped. 

" You are always a true comforter," he 
said ; "you give encouragement of the highest 
kind. Noble. I am afraid I make but a poor 
figure compared with a man of your grand 
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energy. Do you know, I have often felt 
lately as if I were out of place in the world, 
as if the work I had before me wasn't my 
true work. I don't know whether you can 
understand this ? " 

" Partly, perhaps," said Noble, with a 
sigh. " I know the feeling occasionally my- 
self, but I always struggle against it. The 
true philosophy is to consider whatever work 
you have to do as the true work, and to do it 
with all your might. Depend upon it the 
feeling is not a symptom of health, Golding." 

Arthur was just going, when he again 
turned. 

" Noble," he said, with some little hesita- 
tion, " have you mentioned my marriage to 
any of your acquaintances ? " 

" To no one." 

" May I ask you always to be as silent — 
with everyone ? " 

'' I will be so." 

*' Thanks, Noble; you will oblige me. 
Good-night." 

It would be a tedious and unedifying task 
to relate the daily life of the new-married 
couple in persistent detail. The days which 
I have described are a fair example of every 
day during the first month. Arthur continued 
to exert himself to the utmost for Carrie's 
education, but always with insignificant 
result. Once or twice he all but made up 
his mind that the task he had set himself was 
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vain, that it meant nothing but life-long 
misery to Carrie and himself, and that it 
would be infinitely better to cease to care for 
these matters, and to preserve domestic 
quietude at the expense of his wife's advance- 
ment. But to this he could not reconcile 
himself; it would have been to relinquish too 
much, to render himself degraded in his own 
eyes, and immeasurably to lessen the love he 
had for his wife. He asked himself what 
their marriage would become if he oqce 
despaired of raising Carrie to his own level. 
He would lose all that had rendered it most 
delightful to him, that precious sense of the 
performance of a lofty task which seemed 
necessary to his existence. If it were to de- 
generate into a mere, vulgar connection, sub- 
sisting mainly upon sensual emotions, he felt 
that it would hang upon him like a crushing 
weight, a veritable degrading weight of 
fetters. What did it mean then, this love 
which he still felt convinced of? If he had 
loved his wife merely for her own sake, 
surely he would have been happy with her 
under any circumstances which gave her 
happiness ? But what,' he asked himself, 
trembling at the very thought, what if it 
were but a false love after all, a passion like 
that of Ixion for a mere insubstantial fancy ? 
What if he had fallen in love with an ideal, 
clothing it with Carrie's outward beauty ? If 
the soul of the ideal vanished, could he love 

VOL, III. 
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the frame for its own sake ; or, if at moments 
lie felt ho could, was it not the hot blood of 
youth which spoke, instead of his sober 
reason ? 

He had no reason to think Carrie particu- 
larly extravagant in the expenditure of the 
money he allowed her weekly for house ex- 
penses, but still he could not prevail upon 
her to keep any kind of accounts. Any men- 
tion of the desirability of doing so was sure 
to awaken that acute spirit of suspicion 
which seemed ever lurking in her mind. 

" So you can't trust me I " she suddenly 
replied one night, wlien he had brought home 
a neat little account-book, and begged her 
to try and make use of it. " Do you think I 
make waste of the money? If you think so, 
you'd better not give me so much." 

Remonstrance was quite in vain. She ap- 
peared hurt at the idea of being asked to keep 
an account of her expenditures ; so that 
Arthur was fain to drop all mention of it, and 
sigh in secret over another defeat. 

One morning, as he was walking quickly 
down Huntley Street in the direction of his 
work, he was surprised at finding himself 
suddenly stopped by the landlady of the 
liouse in which he had established Carrie pre- 
vious to their marriage. She was standing 
in the doorway, and called out, " Bh I eh ! " 
at the same time making signs to him as he 
went along the opposite side of the street. 
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He crossed over, wondering much what the 
woman could want with him, 

^^ Could you let me 'ave 'alf-a-minute's 
talk?" she asked, beckoning him to enter the 
house. Arthur had never much liked her 
appearance. At present she was slatternly 
in the extreme, and had the look about the 
eyes which distinguishes persons who have 
but lately slept off a debauch. He noticed 
that her hands trembled, and that her voice 
was rather hoarse. When he had stepped 
into the passage, she asked — 

" Do you know as your wife owes me five 
shillings?" 

"For what?" returned Arthur, in sur- 
prise. He had not even been aware that this 
woman knew him as Carrie's husband. " I 
thought all expenses were paid when she 
left." 

" No, no, they wasn't," replied the woman. 
** Far from it. There was five different 
shillin's owin' me for brandy." 

" For brandy ! '* exclaimed Arthur, aghast. 

"Yes, for brandy. She used to say as 
how a drop did her good when she felt weak, 
an' so I s'plied her, yer see — five different 
shillin's-worths." 

" But did you ask her for the money ?" 

" Oh, yes ; an' she said as how she'd pay 
me soon, for she couldn't at the time. But 
I've been to see her at your 'ouse three or 
four times, an' she always puts me horff. So 
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I thought as how the best plan 'ud be to arst 
you for it." 

" Well/' said Arthur, " of course I can't 
pay you without making some inquiry into 
the matter. I will speak to my wife about it 
to-night, and if she admits the debt I will 
pay you to-morrow. Good-morning." 

And he hurried off, leaving the woman 
looking after him with a hideous grin upon 
her face. The thought of this affair destroyed 
Arthur's peace throughout the day. If this 
brandy had been in reality procured for 
medicinal purposes why should Carrie hesi- 
tate to tell him of the debt? Bat if there 
were no truth in this assertion. That was a 
supposition upon which he durst not dwell. 
He remembered, however, the intimacy which 
Carrie had spoken of as existing between 
herself and that woman, and this, when he 
considered the latter's appearance and man- 
ner, was anything but an agreeable thought. 
The moment that the day's work was over, 
he hurried anxiously home, resolved to lose 
no time in solving his doubts. 

Carrie met him as usual with open arms 
and an affectionate kiss. 

" Carrie," he said, holding her slightly 
away from him, " how is it you always eat 
so much peppermint ?" 

" Do you notice it ?" she returned, colour- 
ing very slightly. 

" Notice it ! I have frequently been over- 
powered with the smell of peppermint." 
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"Oh, I always have some by me," she 
cried, gaily. " These are my favourite eating. 
Look, you shall have some yourself." 

And she fetched a small paper of lozenges 
from the mantel-piece. 

"Taste them," she said. "They're the 
best I ever bought, and only three halfpence 
an ounce. Take some." 

" Not before dinner, thanks," replied 
Arthur, his thoughts too much fixed on one 
matter to join in his wife's gaiety. He re- 
solved to say nothing, however, till dinner 
was over. Carrie's sharp eyes at once dis- 
cerned that something had occurred to annoy 
him, and occasionally she watched him through 
the meal. Had Arthur regarded her in turn 
he would have noticed that her eyes were 
unusually bright, but he kept his own fixed 
upon his plate, and spoke very little. Carrie 
scarcely ate anything at all ; slie said she had 
no appetite. 

After long reflection as to how he should 
broach the subject which monopolised his 
thoughts, Arthur resolved that the best way 
was to proceed to the point without circum- 
locution. 

" Carrie," he said, steadily regarding her 
across the table, "is it true that you owe 
your old landlady five shillings ?" 

Carrie returned his look with one of 
alarmed surprise. But it only lasted a second, 
as well as the sudden blush which had risen 
to her cheek. 
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"Who has been telling you that?" she 
returned, with an affectation of nonchalance 
which did not sit well on her. 

" Never mind who has told me. Is it true 
that you owe the money ?" 

" I suppose she has told you herself, has 
she ?*' said Carrie. 

" Yes, she has." 

"And she told you I owed it her for 
brandy ?" 

" She did, as I passed her house this 
morning," replied Arthur, regarding her 
gravely. 

" Did you pay it ?" asked Carrie, after a 
brief pause, in which she seemed hurriedly 
to reflect. 

** Certainly not. The demand appeared to 
me so extraordinary that I couldn't think of 
paying it till I had asked you about the 
matter. Whatever did you want with five 
shillings worth of brandy ?" 

" Well, I!m glad you didn't pay it,'' she 
replied. " It's all a lie. I don't owe her five 
shillings at all." 

" But what is the foundation of h^r claim 
then ?" 

" I'll tell you how it is, Arthur. Several 
times whilst I was there, I was ill and faint, 
and I asked the landlady to let me have a 
little brandy. When I was going away I 
asked her how much I owed her for it, and 
she said five shillings. Then I told her I 
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wasn't such a fool as all that, and I didn't 
owe not nearly as much, more like one 
shilling than five. But she wouldn't take 
one, so I said I shouldn't pay at all." 

There was so much of sincerity in her tone 
and manner as she gave this account, that 
Arthur could not but believe it. It raised a 
terrible load from his breast, and his face 
brightened up wonderfully. 

** Then," said he, " I shall go and offer 
her two shillings to-morrow morning, and if 
she isn't coutent with that she must do with- 
out payment." 

" You needn't trouble to do that," replied 
Carrie. ** She came here whilst you were 
away this morning and told me she had asked 
you for this money. So to save bother I pai<l 
her half-a-crown, and she was satisfied." 

Arthur looked surprised. 

" She has been here several times lately, 
hasn't she ?" he asked. 

** Once or twice." 

" But why not have told me of it, Carrie ? 
It would have saved a great deal of trouble." 

" Oh, I didn't like to bother you about it,'* 
she replied, beginoing to remove the plates 
from the table. 

She was in a wonderfully good humour all 
that evening, and delighted Arthur by being 
the first to propose that she should have her 
usual reading lesson. She read aloud to 
him from "Robinson Crusoe" for half an 
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hour, making not more than four or five 
blunders in each line, and being corrected 
with the utmost patience. Then she wrote a 
line or two in her copy-book, whilst Arthur 
sat, pretending to read, but in reality watch- 
ing her. It needed very little to re-excite 
hope in his breast, and he felt to-night that 
he had been foolish to despair so early. The 
full tide of love once more deluged his heart, 
aad he was perfectly happy. 

In the morning Carrie took the opportunity 
of bright sunshine to propose that she should 
accompany Arthur for a short distance on the 
way to his work. Her proposal was joyfully 
accepted, and the two set out together rather 
earlier than usual. They did not take the 
nearest way, directly down Huntley Street, 
but, in accordance with Carrie's wish, made 
a circuit by Tottenham Court Road. For 
this she made some idle excuse, and Arthur, 
far too happy to spoil her pleasure, yielded 
without a thought. 

When Carrie returned alone, she did not 
go straight home, but stopped and knocked 
at the door of her old abode. The landlady 
opened to her. 

" Oh," began the latter, " so you're come 
at last." 

'* Yes, I have, Mrs. Pole," returned Carrie, 
with an indignant air. "And I'd like to 
know what call you had to go telKng my 
husband about that money you make out I 
owe you." 
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" Come in, come in," said Mrs. Pole, clos- 
ing the door, and leading the way downstairs 
into the kitchen. " Why, there's no call to 
have words over it. I only did what I told 
jou I'd do, and what anyone else i' my place 
^ud a' done. It ain't likely as I could afford 
to lose five bob, is it now ? An' so you're 
come to pay, I s'pose ?" 

" I haven't come to pay five shillings, Mrs. 
Pole," returned Carrie, "and nothing like 
it ; so you needn't think I'm such a fool as 
to do it. I don't owe you so much, and what's 
more you know I don't." 

** So help me God ! " exclaimed the woman, 
** you owe me every penny of five bob, and 
you know it. There was 'alf a quartern o' 
brandy that day as you come an' told me you 
was too lazy to fetch it yourself ; there was 
another 'alf quartern that day as you got wet 
and come into this very kitchen to dry your 
boots before the fire ; then there was a 'ole 
quartern that night as you went with my 
Ann to the Hoxford — " 

" Oh ! How can you say so ! " broke in 
Carrie. "In the first place that wasn't 
brandy at all. It was gin hot, and there 
wasn't even half a quartern of it, so don't tell 
lies whatever you do, Mrs. Pole." 

Mrs. Pole recriminated, and the conversa- 
tion — ^if conversation it can be called — en- 
dured nearly an hour and a half. The end 
of it was that Carrie paid three and sixpence, 
^nd receiyed a receipt for it. 
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" Well, we're not goin to part hunfriendly,. 
I'm sewer," said Mrs. Pole, when the business 
was thus satisfactorily arranged. " YouVe 
drove me 'ard, but I don't mind standin*^ 
somethink for all that. What's it to be ? A. 
drop o' brandy ?" 

" No, no," replied Carrie, laughing. " Na 
more brandy. If it must be something, say 
a drop of whiskey hot." 

*'Well, I likes whiskey myself, for a 
change," said Mrs. Pole, and forthwith dis- 
patched a girl to fetch the required amount. 
The consumption of this beverage took up 
another hour, after which Carrie hurried 
home. 

One evening, shortly after this episode, 
Arthur returned home at the usual time, and, 
as usual, very hungry. Carrie had been 
growing somewhat careless of late in the 
preparation of meals, frequently being nearly 
half an hour behindhand with the dinner. 
To-night was a case in point. When Arthur 
entered, the table still exhibited the remains 
of that morning's breakfast, and a fire almost 
out gave little promise of the speedy provi- 
sion of a meal. It had been a dark, miserable, 
rainy day. Arthur was wet through and 
weary, and had been looking forward all the 
way home to a bright fire to warm and cheer 
him. 

" Keally, this is too bad, Carrie ! " he ex- 
claimed on entering. " What ever have yoa 
^' , been doing all day ? Have you been out ?" 
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She was apparently occupied in regard- 
ing something which lay on the side table, 
and for the moment made no reply. 

" Carrie ! " he repeated, with more 
emphasis, "why do I come home and find 
the room in this state?*' 

" Well, there's nothing to make a noise 
about," she replied, slowly turning towards 
him. " You can't always expect to have 
everything ready the minute you want it." 

Arthur knew not how to speak. These 
little scenes had become so frequent of late, 
starting in every imaginable petty case, that 
he dreaded to do anything to provoke one. 
The constant recurrence of such annoyances 
operated upon his nervous nature with 
terrible effect; he would have undergone 
almost any privation rather than have 
suffered all the agonies of these vexatious 
quarrels which were so often forced upon 
him. At present, therefore, he made no 
reply, but began to take off his wet things, 
watching in silence for Carrie to prepare the 
meal. But she was still regarding the same 
object on the side-table, and showed no sign 
of leaving it. 

"What are you doing there?" Arthur 
asked, with sudden impatience, moving 
towards her. 

She caught up a sheet of paper from the 
table and held it behind her back. 

"What have you got?" he repeated. 
" Why don't you speak ?" 
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There was a peculiar look upon her coun- 
tenance such as Arthur had never seen there 
before, and which he did not in the least 
understand. Suddenly she drew the paper 
from behind her back and held it out for him 
to look at. With surprise and pain he saw 
that it was his memory-portrait of Helen 
Norman. 

" Who is that?" she asked, a light gleam- 
ing in her eyes which Arthur now recognised 
as that of jealousy. He replied to her with 
another question. 

" How did you find it ? 

^'I found it in your box." 

" And what were you looking for there ?" 
Arthur asked, angry to think of all the dear 
remembrances of his past life being turned 
over by one who could neither understand 
the drawings themselves nor the feelings 
which they represented. *' I thought I left 
it locked." 

" So you did, but I have a key that fits 
it." 

" Then I ask you, what were you looking 
for there ?" 

" Can't I look over your things if I choose ?" 
returned Carrie. ^' It's a nice thing if one 
can't be trusted by one's own husband ! It 
doesn't look a very good sign when things 
are hidden away out of sight and kept secret. 
Who is this ?" 

It was impossible for Arthur to reply to 
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this question; not merely because lie was 
angry and indisposed to yield a point, but 
because he felt that to have mentioned her 
name under such circumstances would have 
been profanation. 

" It is an imaginary face," he answered. 
" Are you satisfied ?" 

"A what facer 

" An imaginary face — a face drawn from 
my own fancy. Give it me at once ! " 

This was altogether beyond Carrie's under- 
standing. To her mind every picture must 
be a likeness ; how else could it have come 
into existence ? She smiled with angry- 
scorn, but on meeting Arthur's eye, in 
which real anger was now beginning to 
burn, she hesitated before proceeding in her 
taunts. 

" Give it me at once ! " repeated Arthur, 
in a sterner voice than he had ever yet used 
to his wife. It was torture to him to see her 
sneering at the picture ; it was desecration 
for it to remain in her hands. 

" If I give it you will you tear it up ?" 
asked Carrie, holding the drawing close to 
her. 

*^ Certainly not ! " replied Arthur. " Why 
should I destroy it ?" 

** That shows ; that shows ! " cried Carrie, 
tauntingly. " I knew it was somebody. It 
was put away carefully by itself. I know 
very well it's someone ! '* 
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"And even if it were," said Arthur, 
angrily, " what does it matter ?*' 

*^ There, I knew!" cried Carrie. "You 
shant keep it ; I'll tear it first ! " 

Pale with rage he felt compelled to sup- 
press, Arthur suddenly stepped towards her 
and seized the drawing from her grasp. In 
a moment she sprang forward, and, even as 
he held it, rent it fiercely in two. Without 
speaking a word, Arthur gathered up the 
remnants, folded them carefully, and with 
them in his hand walked from the house. 



CHAPTER n. 



PEPPERMINT. 



It was none of Arthur s intention to quit his 
wife for good. Angry as he was, his was not 
a nature which could allow itself to be led 
wholly astray by blind passion, and, as he 
descended the stairs, he said to himself that 
he would be absent for a few hours, trusting 
to the interval both to calm his own out- 
raged feelings and to effect a salutary change 
in his wife's bad temper. 

It still rained, and the February wind 
swept the streets with cutting severity. 
Strong emotion had stilled the sense of 
hunger as effectually as a meal would have 
done, and although all his clothes were so 
wet that they clung about him, Arthur did 
not feel it. 

Heedless of what direction he took, he 
walked at a rapid pace along the main streets 
of the neighbourhood, seeing nothing that he 
passed, merely obeying the impulse which led 
him to quick motion. As he turned the cor- 
ners the cold rain lashed his face, and he felt 
it soothing rather than disagreeable, for his 
whole body burned violently. The inside of 
his mouth, moreover, as is usual after 
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moments of strong anger, was terribly 
parched; his tongue felt like a piece of 
leather. 

As he passed the cofEee-houses, he felt that 
a cup of coffee would have been a great 
luxury to him, but he had no money with 
him. So completely did he place confidence 
in Carrie, that he always entrusted to her 
the whole of the money for the week, apply- 
ing to her whenever he needed any, and so 
few were his private needs, that it was quite 
usual for him to be without a coin in his 
pocket. So he was obliged to turn his eyes 
from the warm interiors of the coffee-houses 
and to take a long, cold draught from the 
first drinking fountain which he passed. 
There also he bathed his forehead, and the 
moisture seemed to refresh him. 

When he had so far recovered himself as 
to be able to reflect, he drew aside from the 
crowded thoroughfares into narrow and 
darker streets, and at length, pausing in an 
entrance above which hung a gas lamp, he 
drew the torn drawing from his pocket, and, 
holding the two halves together, once more 
regarded it. 

For a long time it had lain in the very 
bottom of his box, for he had placed it there 
purposely, lest by being too near at hand it 
should tempt him to look at it. It was a 
most unfortunate circumstance that Carrie's 
ill-governed curiosity should have led to its 
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discovery to-night, for all through the day 
Arthur's thoughts, despite his strongest 
efforts to turn them in another direction, had 
been running on Helen Xorman. He had 
thought of the drawing, and had half per- 
suaded himself that there would be no harm 
in taking the opportunity of some moment 
when Carrie was absent to gaze upon it once 
more. 

What harm ? he had asked himself. 
Was not Helen Norman as far removed from 
him now as if she were dead? and what 
harm could there be in giving himself the 
pleasure of looking at her picture ? Then 
Arthur's sterner good sense had come to the 
rescue, and had urged that the mere fact of 
this being a pleasure proved that the wish 
should not be indulged. His honour spoke, 
and told him that not even in thought should 
he deviate from the undivided attention 
which he owed his wife. 

Upon his return home, had he found the 
room neat and bright, had Carrie been in her 
best humour, and received him, as usual, 
with a kiss, then the victory would have been 
complete, and Helen Norman would have 
rested undisturbed in the portfolio at the 
bottom of the box. 

In this way he reflected as, piecing the por- 
trait together, he viewed its sweet outlines by 
the lamp-light. Insensibly he passed on to 
a comparison between Helen and his wife. 

VOL. m. i> 
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Supposing he had married Helen, and she 
had one day come across a piece of evidence 
proving indisputably that her husband had 
once loved another girl, would she have acted 
as Carrie had done ? Would she not rather 
have made it a subject for merry laughter 
and jest, have asked questions about the 
buried love, have sincerely sympathised with 
any little sadness which the recollection might 
have aroused, and then, after all, have set a 
seal upon the real and living affection with 
tender caresses? But he felt in his heart 
that such behaviour was impossible in Carrie; 
it was vain to expect from her the gentle- 
ness, the intelligence, the fine discrimination 
of such a nature as Helen s. Audthereupon 
a fierce rush of wild regret swept over his 
soul, and in a burst of anguish he pressed 
a thousand kisses upon the mutilated face. 

Intruders forced him to once more fold up 
the picture and pass on. But Helen's coun- 
tenance had stamped itself upon his imagina- 
tion, and he saw it gleaming in the darkness 
as he hastened along the narrow bye- ways. 
Helen and Carrie ! God ! How could he 
bear to reflect upon the two together ? In 
these moments every loveable look which he 
had ever seen on Helen's face, every tone 
which he had heard from her lips, every wise, 
good, tender word she had spoken in his pre- 
sence, was as real to him as if he had been 
subject to its influence but a moment ago. 
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What a spirit of sweet and noble intelli- 
gence breathed from her whole person. In- 
telligence — intelligence ! That, after all, was 
what Arthur most worshipped in her ; that 
godlike property in virtue of which man be- 
comes " a being of such large discourse, look- 
ing before and after." 

Aye, had she been endowed with the 
grossest ugliness that ever weighed upon 
human creature, Arthur, in his present mood, 
felt that he should have made a goddess of 
her for her intelligence alone. But poor 
Carrie — alas ! What was all her outward 
beauty when she utterly lacked all trace of 
that divine fire, that heaven-aspiring flame 
which, whop, it burns upon the altar of the 
heart, permfeates and sanctifies it with its 
glow. Who was this that he had married ? 
What beast's nature encased in a human 
form ? 

In this hour of agony he felt that the 
struggle had begun ; that while he aspired to 
highest regions of pure air, this weight to 
which he had immutably bound himself was 
dragging him down, down into the foul atmo- 
sphere of a brutal existence. 

Wandering on with limbs already stiffen- 
ing under fatigue, and with a mind well-nigh 
exhausted bv the violence of his emotions, he 
found himself at length in Leicester Square, 
and mingled with the crowd of reeling revel- 
lers and painted prostitutes which is always 
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to be found here after nightfall. Such com- 

Kany was dangerous to one in his mood, for 
ow easy is it for the nature weary with 
struggling after an exalted ideal suddenly to 
fall into the opposite extreme, and find no 
depth of degradation sufficient for its 
cravings. 

Before him blazed the lights of the 
Alhambra, and for the first time in his life 
he burned with passionate eagerness to see 
the inside of a theatre, a delight he had never 
yet experienced. But he was without money. 
Eager to relieve his thoughts from the in- 
sufferable oppression to which they had 
yielded, he turned his attention to the female 
faces which he saw passing and re-passing. 
How hideous were most of them ! The eyes 
encircled with rings of dark red, the drawn 
lips, the cheeks whereon the paint lay in 
daubs of revolting coarseness, the bodies for 
the most part puffed into unsightly obesity — 
surely there was little to invite in all this. 
But Arthur's passions were awakened, and 
he found a pleasure in the novel sensation of 
witnessing such scenes. 

At length a young girl passed him, very 
different in appearance from those other 
women, yet none the less evidently a fille 
perdue. Her shape dainty and slim, her walk 
marked by that delightful spring which 
gives an impression of staginess, and her 
face unmistakably lovely. Without thinking 
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why he did so, Arthur turned and followed 
her. 

Possibly she heard his step behind her, for 
suddenly she stopped, turned round with a 
fascinating smile, and spoke to hitn in French. 
Arthur, at once abashed, turned hastily 
away, and walked quickly from the square. 

It was past ten o'clock, and he felt that it 
was time to return homo. Making his way 
slowly in the neighbourhood of Soho 
Square, the quietness of the street was sud- 
denly broken by the sound of a barrel-organ 
which proceeded from a court close at hand. 
Music of any kind had always the utmost 
attraction for Arthur, and for a street organ 
he entertained the utmo3t liking, partly be- 
cause it was almost the only kind of music 
he ever heard, partly because it recalled to 
him many happy hours of his childhood, 
when his toil in Little St. Andrew Street had 
been lightened by some heaven-sent organ- 
grinder's strains. 

He now approached the court where the 
music was, and saw a little band of miserably 
clad children availing themselves of the 
Italian's good offices to enjoy a dance on the 
pavement. Hidden in the shadow of a wall 
Arthur stood and listened for nearly a 
quarter of an hour, whilst the organ played 
through a long string of hackneyed street 
ditties, the favourites of the day on the lips 
of errand-boys, the latest melodies of th© 
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music halls or the theatre. Be they what they 
might, to listen to them was soothing for 
Arthur. 

Gradually his thoughts reverted to Carrie, 
and he felt himself able to think of her with 
more kindness, before long even with pity. 
What sort of a night had she passed alone ? 
Doubtless she was yearning for his return. 
After all, she certainly loved him ; for what 
was this outburst of absurd jealousy due to 
if not to the very strength of her affection, 
which could not brook the mere suspicion of 
a rival ? Yes, she loved him, and what an 
ungrateful wretch was he to return her love 
with anger. Had she forced him to marry 
her ? Had it not been by his own free will 
that he had taken her home as his wife ? Was 
it not his bounden duty to bear with the 
fullest consequences of his own act — nay 
more, to exert himself to the utmost for the 
poor girl's happiness ? Aye, poor girl ; fof* 
was she not worthy of the profoundest pity ? 
Was it her fault that she had never been 
educated, that she had been born with such a 
small portion of intelligence ? Surely not, 
and he was a brute, lacking in reason no less 
than in humane sympathy, to think of her as 
he had done. He would make full repara- 
tion; he would bear with her utmost 
humours. Above all he would never do her 
the wrong to despair of her elevation to a 
higher stage of culture. 
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He hurried homewards, now eager to arrive. 
As he turned into Huntley Street he had to 
pass a pubhc-house, about the door of which 
was collected a little crowd. From the midst 
came the shrill voices of two women, high in 
dispute. Drawn on by curiosity, he caught 
a glimpse of the wranglers, and — horror ! he 
saw that Carrie was one of them, the other 
being her old landlady, Mrs. Pole. Carrie 
was hatless, her hair streaming in wildest 
disorder, her dress torn in places, her face 
swollen and tear-stained. Even as Arthur 
stood gazing, struck into momentary 
paraljsis, the other woman rushed at hor 
with the violence of a fury, and the language 
of a Billingsgate fish-wife, and struck her re- 
peatedly about the head. In a moment 
Arthur had violently forced a passage 
through the crowd, and, how he knew not, 
had dragged Carrie from the midst of it into 
the open street. She seemed incapable of 
walking, and only leaned against him, gasp- 
ing out his name with hysterical repetition. 
Calling to the crowd to keep back the woman, 
who had begun to pursue, he lifted Carrie 
bodily into his arms, and, with a strength he 
could not ordinarily have exerted, bore her 
rapidly along to their own door. He entered, 
and supported her up the stairs to their own 
room. 

As soon as he had lit a candle, Arthur saw 
that the room was just as he had left it, in 
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cheerless disorder. He could not for a 
moment doubt what had led to the hideous 
Fcene he had just been in time to interrupt. 
Carrie was quite unable to stand, and her 
breath filled the room with the smell of 
spirits. 

Seating her with diflSicnlty upon the bed, 
ho held both her hands, and gazed into her 
face with unutterable anguish. 

" Carrie ! Carrie ! " he repeatedly ex- 
claimed, '* for Heaven's sake tell me what 
this means I What have you been doing ? 
Where have you been ? " 

She made no reply, but sobbed hysteri- 
cally, and floods of tears streamed from her 
eyes. To his repeated questions she at 
length muttered some kind of unintelligible 
reply. She evidently had no clear knowledge 
of her situation. It was vain to endeavour 
to make her understand or answer. 

Arthur passed the night in watching, dis- 
tracted with remorse which almost drove him 
mad. 

Carrie was sleeping just as he had placed 
her — a heavy, drunken sleep, interrupted by 
struggling sobs, by starts and cries. As 
the candle by degrees burned down into the 
socket, Arthur extinguished it and lit the 
lamp. Any thought of rest was impossible, 
though his limbs ached intolerably, and his 
whole body was oppressed with a deadly 
faintness. With the exception of a very 
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slight lunch, he had eaten nothing since 
breakfast during the day. At length he 
was compelled to rise, and, going to the 
cupboard, cut a slice of bread from a loaf 
which he found there. This and a draught of 
water somewhat refreshed him, but only to 
become more sensible to the fearful pictures 
of his mind. His wife a drunkard, engaging 
in a low brawl before a public-house — surely 
this was a deo^radation of which he could not 
have dreamt. What would this be the pre- 
lude to ? Was it but the commencement of 
horrors such as he had witnessed in the 
homes of wretched creatures whom he had 
visited for the purpose of relieving, horrors 
which he had often thought it would drive 
him mad to suffer in his own home ? He 
durst not turn his eyes to look at Carrie ; 
the disgust and terror which the sight of her 
awakened were too painful. 

He endeavoured to read, but in vain gazed 
upon the page ; not a line could he under- 
stand. He went to the window, threw it up, 
and looked out into the night. It still rained 
a little, but otherwise the night was calm ; 
the only wind was a warm and gentle one 
from the south-west, doubtless betokening 
more rain. As he stood thus gazing into the 
darkness, he was startled to hear a deep- 
toned bell begin to strike the hour with the 
utmost distinctness. Not till it had struck 
three or four times could he remember that it 
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must be Big Ben at Westminster, whose 
tones were borne so plainly to his ear by the 
wind. The hour was midnight. It seemed 
as though the deep-mouthed bell would never 
cease to toll, and every stroke bore with it 
echoes which sounded like moanings of woe. 
It brought hot tears to Arthur's eyes, and for 
many minutes he wept like a child, quite 
overcome by the anguish of his mind. He 
turned to look at Carrie, who had just uttered 
a groan, and, approaching her, he gazed long 
at her face, letting . his tears drop upon it. 
Then he arranged the pillow under her head 
so as to render her more comfortable, and, 
having kissed her forehead, he returned to the 
window. 

In a garret on the opposite side of the 
street a dull light was burning, and it was 
now the only light visible in the houses 
around. Arthur began to find employment 
for his thoughts in speculating as to the 
cause of the light. Most likely some one 
was lying in the garret ill, perhaps dying ; 
or perhaps it was only a husband or a wife 
sitting in all but hopeless expectation for the 
loved one to return, even though it were in a 
condition which it was agony to picture. 
With such watchers as these Arthur felt that 
he should henceforth have a keen sympathy. 
Then, as he thus pictured imaginary scenes, 
a far-off shriek, piercing even though so dis- 
tant, seemed to cut through the night. Here 
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was a fresh horror, a fresh exercise for the 
thoughts. Was it the mere yell of a drunken 
woman being dragged through the streets ? 
Was it a scream to awaken the neighbour- 
hood to the terrors of fire? Or was it mid- 
night murder ? He heard the policeman who 
had been tramping steadily along the street 
below suddenly pause and listen. But there 
was no second cry, the policeman continued 
to tramp on, and Arthur's thoughts wandered 
away to other themes. 

One and two he heard sounded by the 
great bell, and after that his frame began to 
yield to exhaustion. Carrie still slept ; she 
seemed rather quieter, too, moaning and 
struggling less. Taking one of the pillows 
from the bed, Arthur placed it on the floor, 
spread out by it a few articles of clothing, 
and, turning the lamp low, lay down to rest. 
But very few minutes had passed before he 
sank into a deep sleep. 

When he woke it was pitch dark ; appa- 
rently the lamp had burnt itself out. Striking 
a match he found it was half-past six. Al- 
ready there were signs of waking life in the 
streets. Though his head ached so dread- 
fully that the light in his hand seemed to 
swell his brain to bursting, Arthur had no 
inclination to sleep again. His whole body 
was shivering with cold, his face and hands 
felt clammy with a strange perspiration. 
Having lit a new candle, he occupied himself 
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in making a fire, and, as soon as the blaze 
began to shoot up cheerfully in the grate, he 
made some water warm and washed in it. 
Feeling revived, though still suffering in- 
tensely in his head, he proceeded to make tea. 
As he completed this, he perceived by motions 
upon the bed that Carrie was sleeping less 
soundly. She appeared to be in the agony ot 
a fearful dream; her eyes were wide open, her 
hands convulsively clenched. Shaking her, 
and calling . her name, Arthur at length suc- 
ceeded in partly awaking her. She sat up on 
the bed and looked round the room with only 
half-conscious eyes. 

'' Carrie I Carrie ! " said Arthur, sitting 
beside her, and holding a cup of tea in his 
hand, " wake, dearest ! — try and drink this." 

She took the cup from his hands and drank 
the contents eagerly. 

''More," she said, holding it out to him 
again. 

He refilled it, and this she also drank off. 

'' Are you well, dear ? " he asked. " Can 
you go to sleep again ? " 

''My head, my head!" she moaned, sink- 
ing once more upon the pillow. Then, a 
moment after she asked, " What is the time ? " 

"Nearly seven o'clock. Do you think I 
may leave you to go to my work ? " 

" Oh yes," she moaned ; " leave me, leave 
me. Why do you ask ? " 

" I cannot leave you if you are not well." 
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" You didn't mind leaving mo last night/* 
she returned, sobbing " why should you 
now ? '* 

With a thousand self-reproaches, Arthur 
exerted himself to calm her ; he caressed 
her, spoke to her with loving words, only 
speaking to her of his own fault, not a 
syllable of hers. That must in time be 
spoken of, but not yet ; not now that she 
"was suffering so terribly from its conse- 
quences. Neither did she refer to it in tlie 
few sentences she uttered. She was still 
heavy with sleep, and Arthur saw it would 
be better to let her have quiet rest. Promis- 
ing that he would return at dinner-time, he 
watched her once more fall asleep, and then, 
as soon as it was time, set out as usual. 

When he returned about mid day he found 
Carrie sitting over the fire, her face resting 
upon her hands, her long hair falling loosely 
about her shoulders. All his anger had now 
left him, and he felt for her nothing but the 
sincerest pity. When he entered she did not 
stir, but when he bent over her and laid his 
hand soothingly upon her head, she looked 
up at him for a moment. Her eyes were red 
and swollen, and her cheeks had lost all their 
natural colour. She had evidently been 
crying, but was doing so no longer. To his 
enquiries as to whether she felt better she 
replied in the aJBirmative, but with very few 
words. Evidently something was upon her 
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mind, and Arthur naturally concluded that 
she was suffering from remorse. Thinking it 
best to leave her undisturbed, he swallowed a 
mouthful of lunch, and again approached her 
to say good-bye ; he had a long distance to 
go, and not a minute too much time. 

*' I will be back early, dearest," he said, 
bending over her and pressing his cheek to 
hers. " Don't trouble to get any dinner ready. 
I will bring something in with me that wUl 
do. Shall I find something nice for Carrie, 
to surprise her with ? " 

At other times she had always welcomed 
such a suggestion with a childish delight. 
Now she only shook her head and said, 
" Don't trouble." 

" Oh, we shall see," he returned ; and he 
was on the point of going, when she suddenly 
moved to face him and asked — 

*' Where is that portrait ? " 

In the pain of the result all memory of the 
cause had escaped Arthur's mind ; he started 
when he heard this sudden question, for he 
knew the torn drawing was still in his pocket. 
It smote through him, moreover, like a pierc- 
ing blow, the sudden disclosure of the true 
cause of Carrie's depression. It was not 
sorrow for her fault which weighed upon her, 
but a brooding jealousy which nothing could 
dispel from her mind. In a second Arthur's 
resolution was taken, and he answered 
firmly — 
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" I destroyed it last night ; I threw it awaj 
in the street." 

Something like a smile rose to Carrie's lips, 
and she resumed her attitude over the fire. 
Without further adieu, Arthur left the house. 

In the evening, before returning home, he 
made a hasty call at Xoble's lodgings. Noble 
had just arrived from his work. 

" I wish to ask a favour of you," said 
Arthur. 

*' Ask a hundred," returned Xoble. 

" No, only one. Will you take this little 
parcel of mine, and guard it for me as if it 
contained something more precious than gold 
— guard it till I ask you to give it me again ?" 

" I will," replied his friend, with a slight 
look of surprise. 

"But are you willing to do so without 
knowing what it contains ? If I do not wish 
you to know it, Noble, you may be sure it is 
a secret which is far better kept by myself 
alone." 

I am willing to do so," replied Noble. 

Let us say no more about it. Look ; I will 
lock it in this little drawer, which I do not 
use for anything. You will find it there 
when you want it." 

*' Many thanks." 

" How is your wife ? " asked Noble, as 
Arthur was on the point of going. 

" As usual, thanks," replied the other ; and, 
waving his hand, departed. 
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Arthur had been at first uncertain whether 
he should impart to Noble what had hap- 
pened at home, but at the last moment he 
found it impossible to do so. The degrada- 
tion was too great ; far better that no one 
else should be cognisant of it. And then if, 
as he devoutly hoped, it was a single case 
which would never find a repetition, there 
would be an injustice to Carrie in making it 
known to his friend. Certainly it would be 
unjust to relate Carrie's error without at the 
same time making the cause fully known, and 
this Arthur was not disposed to do. In the 
parcel he had entrusted to his friend was, of 
course, the torn portrait. But the perfect 
confidence he possessed in Noble's honour 
was a guarantee that the parcel would never 
be looked into. Otherwise, he could not 
have given it to Noble to keep; for the 
thought that the latter should even suspect the 
secret which the portrait contained was intoler- 
able to Arthur. He felt that his high-minded 
friend could not but regard him with less 
respect if he knew this secret, and Noble's 
respect was a necessity of his life. 

On his way home he fulfilled his promise of 
purchasing a delicacy for Carrie. As he 
ascended the stairs to their room, he won- 
dered what effect his last sentence at dinner- 
time would have had upon Carrie. Without 
a doubt she would have ransacked his box 
once more, but she might suspect that he 
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was carrying the picture in his pocket ; he 
resolved to give her an opportunity of seeing 
that even this was not the case. Perhaps by 
this means he should restore peace to his 
home. 

He was not surprised, on entering, to find 
the room once more in tolerable order, and 
Carrie neatly dressed, standing to receive him 
before a cheerful hearth. She was still pale, 
but otherwise all traces of her illness seemed 
to have passed away. He did not speak, but 
took from his pocket the newly-purchased 
delicacy and opened it upon the table. A 
smile lit up Carrie's face, and, stepping a foot 
or two towards him, she held her arms open* 
In a moment he met her embrace. 

" You are sure it is thrown away ? " she 
whispered, as he pressed her in his arms. 

*^ Suppose it were in my box again ? " he 
returned. 

" I don't think it is," she replied, and 
Arthur knew that his supposition was con- 
^firmed. 

" Suppose it were in one of my pockets ?"* 
he continued, willing to remove all suspicion 
from her mind. He asked himself, as he 
spoke the words, whether she would trust to 
his word alone, or whether that would be 
insufficient. 

"Let me look," was Carrie's reply; and 
she instantly began to rummage his pockets^ 

Arthur sighed, but asked himself what 

VOL. III. E 
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right he had to demand that his mere word 
should suffice ; had he not already deceived 
her ? 

" Ton won't tell me who it was ? " asked 
Carrie, when she had satisfied herself that 
the odious picture was nowhere to be found. 

" No one at all," repeated Arthur, laugh- 
ing. " I copied it from an old picture, long 
since.*' 

Carrie was fain to put up with this answer, 
though it was clear she did not believe it. 
She immediately set about preparing dinner, 
and the meal passed smoothly over. When it 
was finished Arthur made Carrie sit by him, 
and spoke gravely. 

" Now I have satisfied you, Carrie," he said, 
" I think it is fair that you should satisfy me. 
How did you pass the time when I was away 
last night ? " 

" I don't remember anything about it," 
replied she, laughing and shaking her head. 

" But you mustn't laugh, dear," urged 
Arthur, " I am very serious. You have 
pained me more than I ever was pained iix 
my life. How was it that I found you with 
that woman, Mrs. Pole ? " 

^* Oh, I forget all about it," returned 
Carrie. "Talk about something else." 

" No, I wish to speak of this. Please to 
attend, Carrie. Did that woman come to 
you, or did you go to her ?" 

" Why, if you go away in a bad temper 
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and leave me," returned Carrie, rather 
sharply, " I suppose I must get who I can 
to talk to. Any one's better than no one." 

" There you are wrong," said Arthur, 
firmly. ** Far better to have no one at all to 
associate with than choose such a woman as 
that. I had no idea of her character when I 
took a room for you in her house, or I cer- 
tainly should have had nothing to do with 
her. Then you went to her, Carrie ?" 

« What if I did ? " 

" Why, this. That I beg you will never 
do such a thing again as long as you live, on 
sxij pretence ; and if she comes here you 
must refuse to see her. Do you understand^ 
Carrie ? " 

" I don't care much for Mrs. Pole," replied 
Carrie, a little awed by Arthur's firmness ; 
** but who else have I to talk to ? " 

" I know quite well that it is disagreeable 
to live so entirely alone as you do," pursued 
Arthur ; "I would give anything to be able 
to find you suitable friends. But whether 
you find such or not, it is clear that you must 
make no friend of Mrs. Pole. Will you 
promise me, Carrie, never to speak to her 
again upon any pretence ? " 

"Well," returned Carrie, averting her 
face, " there's Ann Pole ; she isn't so bad. 
She doesn't drink at all." 

"That's the daughter?" 

" Yes ; she's a very nice girl, I'm sure.'* 
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" I know nothing of her," replied Arthur, 
" and do not wish to. But if you associate 
with her, it is impossible to avoid coming in 
contact with her mother. So I must ask you 
to have nothing to do with anyone in that 
house." 

"Who ami to talk to then?" asked the 
girl. 

"Why don't you make a friend of Mrs. 
Oaks ? She is a very agreeable woman, and 
her conversation would do you good. You 
seem to have some unaccountable dislike for 
her— how is it ? " 

" Oh, how can I talk to Mrs. Oaks ? She's 
so stiff, and never has anything to sav to me." 

"I have never found her so, replied 
Arthur. ** She is kind and good-hearted in 
the extreme, and a far better educated woman 
than I have ever known in her position. I'm 
sure it is a foolish prejudice you have against 
her." 

" I don't like her," exclaimed Carrie, " and 
so it's no use talking." 

Arthur rose from his chair and paced the 
room, fearful lest he should be betrayed into 
angry expressions. 

•' Whether you like her or not, Carrie," he 
said, after a few minutes' silence, " she is the 
only woman you know who is at all fit for 
you to associate with. She has several mar- 
ried daughters, who, I dare say, are very 
respectable women; and you might get to 
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know them. But, in any case, I must insist 
upon your having nothing to do with Mrs. 
Pole. If your own good taste does not keep 
you from her, you must please to remember 
that you are my wife, and endeavour to do as 
I wish. Do you think I have no ambition? 
Do you think I shall all my life be as poor as 
I am now, and with as few friends ? Some 
day I hope to be able to introduce you to very 
different people from those you have yet 
known, to people in a far higher position in 
life. And how will you be prepared to asso- 
ciate with such people if you train your tastes 
to sympathise with none but Mrs. Pole and 
her like ? This is why I so earnestly wish you to 
occupy your spare time in attending to your 
education, to do your utmost to become better, 
to know more, to understand more. Have 
you no ambition for yourself? Would you be 
willing to continue absolutely ignorant to the 
end of your life ? " 

Carrie had reassuraed her position over the 
fire, and the dull smile upon her face indicated 
clearly that she understood but little of what 
Arthur was saying, and sympathised with his 
eloquence not at all. 

'* Look at me, Carrie," he continued, ap- 
proaching her and laying his hand upon her 
head. *' My youngest years were far more 
uncared for than yours. I was a wretched, 
ragged, half-starved child, playing in the 
gutter. When I was quite a little boy I had 
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to begin to earn my living, and earn it , by 
downright hard work. But I soon felt that 
I could not bear always to be such an igno- 
rant creature as I was growing up ; with 
desperate efforts I succeeded in going to an 
evening school once or twice a week, and I 
occupied every spare moment in learning to 
read and write. Then by chance I got a 
place as shop-boy under a most excellent 
master, a man whom I have to thank for 
nearly all the knowledge I possess, without 
whom I might still have been a mere igno- 
rant, rude-speaking workman. Now, Carrie, 
what he did for /we, it is my earnest wish to 
do for you. I am not as clever as he was, I 
do not know anything like as much, but still 
1 am able to teach you much, very much 
that you do not know, and that you will be 
better for. To train your mind in this way, 
to give you a hand and help you up to a 
higher kind of life, and to devote my whole 
existence to making you better in every way 
— that has been my ambition since I knew 
you, Carrie ! Will you do your part in the 
work ? Will you not make just the few 
efforts I require of you ? Will you promise 
to do so in future, dearest ? I am sure you 
will.'' 

There was silence for several minutes, and 
when Carrie replied it was in a manner which 
showed that the appeal had been altogether 
lost on her. 
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" It's all very well to ask me to do more/* 
she said. " If you only knew how much 
house- work I have to do every day whilst you 
are away, you wouldn't ask me to find time 
for a lot of other things." 

" But half an hour, Carrie. Surely you can 
find half an hour in a day ? " 

" Well, well, I'll think about it," replied 
the girl. ** Don't talk no more about it now- 
You make my head ache with talking so much. 
I don't feel very well as it is." 

Arthur sighed deeply. He saw that further 
conversation would only lead to another scene,, 
and that he dreaded too much voluntarily to 
excite. So he took a volume from among 
Mr. ToUady's old books, and endeavoured ta 
read. 

When he had lived together with Mark 
Challenger in this room, he had been accus- 
tomed to spend several hours in serious 
study every day ; but since his marriage he 
had scarcely opened a book. This was but 
one of many circumstances tending towards 
his unhappiness. Another was the constant 
longing which he experienced to take up a 
pencil and see whether he had lost his old 
skill in drawinof. Thouo^h he had succeeded 
in lulling the voice of this internal monitor 
by force of numerous occupations, he could 
never completely silence it. 

Only by years of neglect and oppression is 
it possible utterly to stifle those inborn im- 
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pulses which we personify as genius, if, in- 
deed, it be possible at all to do so, and 
Arthur, though he had accustomed himself 
to regard his artistic yearnings as something 
which it was his duty to suppress, had never 
been able completely to quell them. They 
came upon him at times with dreadful force, 
operating like an inward pain, a gnawing at 
his very vitals which would not let him 
rest. 

The incident of Helen's picture had 
awakened them to their utmost energy, and 
to-night, as he sat endeavouring to read, he 
looked upon his daily life as a dreary waste, 
a perpetual, arid desert, to which he was 
condemned, though his eyes never lost sight 
of a delicious country, fair as the land of 
Beulah, so near to him that it seemed he 
could attain it by a stride. 

Now, too, he began to think more fre- 
quently of the approaching day when he 
should be able to claim Mr. Norman's legacy. 
Hitherto this thought had been crushed down 
with the others, as something which was in 
any case of little consequence to him. For 
he had resolved that the possession of com- 
parative wealth should make no difference in 
his daily life. 

In the society which he had frequented of 
late, that of men such as William Noble — 
strong, earnest minds so terribly convinced 
of the curse of wealth that they advocated a 
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system of society in which no man should 
live upon money which was not the exact 
representation of his own labour — among men 
such as these Arthur had grown to the de- 
termination never to abandon his daily toil, 
however easy it might be for him to live in- 
dependently of it. Daily labour was one of 
the fundamental principles of the gospel he 
had adopted, and had himself earnestly 
sought to spread, at the club and else- 
where. 

Holding such views, he had long since re- 
solved that, when he became possessed of 
his money, every farthing of it should be 
employed in the cause of the poor, in direct 
charity, and in aid of movements which he 
approved. No single coin of it should go 
towards his own support ; rather than that 
he would toil unceasingly for the suflBciencies 
of life. 

But since his marriage Arthur's feelings 
had undergone a considerable change. He 
thought of Carrie, and he would have been 
less than human could he have long resisted 
the temptation to raise above a life of sordid 
cares the woman whom he loved, or at all 
events whom he had bound to himself as his 
wife, the possible mother of his children. 

And then came the perpetual whisper 
within him, bidding him contemplate a life 
spent in devotion to art. What was to pre- 
vent his entering upon such a life when the 
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time came ? Nothing — except principle, ex- 
cept that the voice which whispered that it 
would be shame to desert the cause he had 
embraced, to afford to his companions one 
more example of wealth corrupting a gener- 
ous nature. 

But the time had not come for reasoning 
on these matters. As yet there was only a 
question of vague impulses, which, on ac- 
count of their very sweetness, must surely be 
wrong and on no account to be followed. 
For all that they sufficed to render Arthur's 
life even more unhappy, by degrees to darken 
the brightness of his eyes, and to impart an 
aspect of enduring trouble to his counten- 
ance. 

For some days Carrie was in unvariable 
good humour, and Arthur was too glad of the 
change to ever touch upon one of the sub- 
jects likely to disturb the peace of his home. 
He said to himself that Carrie's education 
was not a matter to be completed in a day ; 
he must commence by degrees, humouring 
her idleness at first, and not insisting upon a 
sudden correction of all her faults. So he 
again occupied himself chiefly with her pro- 
nunciation, and Carrie was good enough ta 
receive his corrections with equanimity. 
Hope once more dawned upon Arthur. 

It was nearly a week after the dreadful 
night that Arthur, on returning home, once 
more noticed the strong odour of pepper- 
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mint in the room. He said nothing about 
it ; but, in spite of himself, strange thoughts 
were awakened by it in his mind. So en- 
grossing were these thoughts that thej kept 
him very silent during the evening. Carrie, 
on the other hand, was quite unusually- 
talkative. 

He observed her closely, and thought he 
perceived an unnatural glow in her eyes 
which he had at times noticed there before^ 
and that also on occasions when she had been 
eating peppermint. He was distressed by 
an uneasy fear, a dread of an uncertain kind, 
which made him turn sick at heart. 

About nine o'clock Carrie went out to buy 
something for supper. Another time Arthur 
would not have let her go alone. To-night 
he h^,d a special purpose in doing so. 

As soon as she was gone, he went to the 
cupboard in which she kept all her crockery 
and other articles of household use, and 
rapidly examined its contents. After some 
little search he discovered an empty corked 
bottle, of the use of which he had no idea. 
Taking out the cork, he smelt it, and sickened 
as though the odour had been deadly poison, 
for he clearly recognised that the bottle had 
contained spirits. 

The dreadful suspicions he had enter- 
tained with regard to the peppermint were 
fully confirmed. For a moment he hesitated 
as to how he should act. It was clear that 
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the shortest course was tlie best. He had to 
do with a disease which required the most 
decisive of measures, and any weakness on 
his part would be culpable. 

Placing the bottle in the middle of the 
table, he sat down and awaited Carrie's re- 
turn with an anxiety so intense that it ren- 
dered him physically feeble. 

She entered at length, with a heightened 
colour, laughing gaily, and immediately went 
to the paper of peppermints on the mantel- 
piece and put one in her mouth. She then 
began to lay the cloth for supper, and, in 
doing so, had of course to move the bottle. 
She started at the sight of it, and paused for 
a moment, as if endeavouring to remember 
whether she could have left it there by mis- 
take or not. She turned her eyes cautiously 
in Arthur's direction, and saw at once that 
he was watching her closely. 

'*No," said the latter, divining her 
thoughts, " it was not there when you went 
out, Carrie. I found it myself in your ab- 
sence and put it there." 

She muttered something and was putting 
the bottle into the cupboard again, when 
-Arthur stopped her. 

" What do you use that bottle for, Carrie ?" 
he asked. 

** Oh, for all sorts of things," she replied, 
readily, though her face had gone pale. " I 
used it to fetch some brandy in to-day. I felt 
very faint, and was obliged to have it." 
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** In that case," said Arthur, persistently 
gazing into her face, "why didn't you tell me 
of it?" 

" Oh, it was nothing," said Carrie, trying 
to turn away. " It wasn't worth bothering 
you about." 

But Arthur held her hand, and would not 
let her go. 

" Was that all, Carrie? " he asked. "Why 
then, do you trouble to eat peppermints, that 
I mayn't smell the spirits when you kiss 
me?" 

She reddened again for a moment, then 
laughed, still struggling to free herself. 

"What an idea! I'm sure I don't do it 
for any such reason ! I eat peppermints be- 
cause I like them, that's all. If you grudge 
me them you've only to say so. They don't 
cost so much as all that." 

"No, you are getting angry without a 
cause, Carrie," returned Arthur, " and that 
is a bad sign. Tell me this : Have you 
ever had spirits before to-day because you 
felt faint ? " 

"No, never." 

"Never?" he repeated, with the utmost 
gravity. 

" And what if I had ?" cried Carrie, sud- 
denly breaking away from him, and speaking 
angrily. " I suppose you'd rather come 
home and find me dead than allow me to 
spend a little money when I want it." 

"You have no right to speak eo toTsi<^ 
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Carrie," returned Arthur, severely. " When 
have I shown disregard of your health, or 
grudged you anything I could afford that 
would give you pleasure ? You are angry 
because I have found that bottle. I tell you 
plainly, it is not true that you got the brandy 
because you felt faint I If that had been 
the reason you would have told me of it. 
And why should you feel so faint as to re- 
quire such a restorative? You are quite 
well, you are not overburdened with hard 
work, you have nothing to make you faint. 
A cup of tea would have refreshed you 
much better, if you had been in need of 
more refreshment. You have not told me 
the truth." 

** Very well," retorted the girl, with terrible 
passion in her eyes, ** tell me I have been a 
liar at once I " 

Arthur turned away with a suppressed 
expression of disgust. There was no doubt 
that Carrie had been drinking again. Her 
features denoted it clearly, and the fierce 
passion with which she spoke could only have 
been excited by drink. 

Taking both her arms firmly in his hands, 
Arthur forced her to stand facing him before 
he spoke again. 

** Can you understand what I am going to 
say to you ?" he asked, in a low, firm voice. 
** Have you still enough of your senses left 
to listen to me and heed what I say P '* 
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She persisted in turning away her head, 
and made no reply. In spite of her 
struggles to free herself, he held her with 
unshaken firmness. 

" It is evident," he went on, " that I allow 
you too much money. You have more than 
what you need for our every day expenses, 
and instead of saving, you spend the super- 
fluous money in poison which will soon 
render you worse than brutal. Mark what I 
say, Carrie, for I am determined to save you, 
whether you will or not ; at all events, I am 
determined to do my utmost before it is too 
late. From this day I shall give you much 
less money to spend, and of that money you 
will have to keep a strict account. Every 
penny you pay away you will set down in the 
book I have given you. You have shown me 
that it is impossible to have absolute confi- 
dence in you ; I trust you will not force me 
to believe that you are not to be confided in 
at all. Do you understand me ?" 

She only replied by a wild effort to free 
herself, and, succeeding in her object, darted 
to the other end of the room. There she 
stood, looking at him with her unnaturally 
bright eyes, but saying nothing. 

" Have you no regard for me left, Carrie?" 
Arthur pursued. ** Must I look upon you as 
an enemy in my home, instead of a wife 
who returns my love ? Are you determined 
to make me wretched, to leave me no 
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moment's peace, day or night ? What peace 
can I have if I know that, in my absence^ 
you are taking the surest means, day by day, 
to degrade yourself and render yourself alto- 
gether unworthy of my affection. In Heaven's 
name, what has driven you to this fearful 
vice? Is your home miserable? Do you 
want for anything ? Am I habitually un- 
kind to you ? Carrie, Carrie I " he cried, in 
a voice of agony, again drawing near to her, 
*^ open your eyes, and see what a hideous 
path you are entering on! Surely it is 
ignorance which allows you to act in this way, 
you cannot know what fearful dangers you 
are encountering. Promise me that you will 
never drink spirits from this day. Promise 
me that, Carrie — will you ? " 

** There's no call for me to make any such 
promise, as I see," replied the girl. " I 
don't drink them only when it's necessary. 
I don't know what right you have to call me 
all those names." 

** As long as you are well and strong, it is 
never necessary," returned Arthur. " You 
don't understand me, Carrie. You seem to 
think I am doing something for my own 
selfish interest in forbidding you to drink ; 
you cannot see that I have your own happi- 
ness, and nothing but your own happiness, at 
heart. How shall I make you understand 
what I mean ? Will you come for a walk 
with me ? " 
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Carrie looked up in surprise at the ap- 
parent inconsequence of the request, but on 
Arthur continuing to urge that she should go 
out with him, curiosity persuaded her to con- 
sent. It was Saturday night, and already 
; the hour was late. Leading her through the 

crowded streets of the neighbourhood, Arthur 
took his way towards the meanest quarters 
he knew of, into courts and alleys swarming 
with the riotous life of the last night in the 
week. He made her pause near the beggars 
on the edge of the pavement, pointing to 
their foul rags, their hideously-distorted 
features, their bodies tortured with nameless 
diseases. He made her stand by the en- 
trance to pawn-shops, and watch the men, 
women and children who entered and came 
^ out, made her watch the mother pawning her 

*i infant's very rags, after already robbing her- 

V self of more than decency could dispense 

t^ with, the dissipated boys running with 

.., frightened faces to turn stolen articles into 

^ money, the tottering old men and women 

I pawning the few remains of miserable cloth- 

ing which they should have kept to make 
shrouds. He led her to the doors of the 
most crowded gin-palaces, showed her hun- 
dreds of women in appearance too ghastly 
for description, made her listen to language 
which should have rotted the tongues which 
uttered it, stood by with her whilst human 
creatures, mad with liquor, tore each other 
with their claws like wild beasts. No sight, 
VOL. in. \-' « 
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no sound, no most terrible experience which 
Saturday night could afford did he spare her, 
and at every fresh horror he made her ob- 
serve that driok was, ten to one, at the 
bottom of it. And at length, when the church 
clocks were striking one, he led her back 
home, wearied and sobbing, and before she 
sought rest, he made her solemnly promise 
that she would drink nothing that could 
harm her from that day. She promised, with 
tears ; after which, Arthur kissed her, and 
she fell asleep like a child. 



CHAPTER III. 



A CLIMAX. 



Abthue pondered much duriog the days 
which followed as to whether it would be 
wise to acquaint Carrie with the wealth that 
would become his early in the following year, 
or not. At times he was strongly tempted 
to do so, urged by the hope that this expecta- 
tion might awaken in her a stronger feeling 
of self-respect than his own exhortations and 
instructions had hitherto availed to excite. 
But, on the other hand, if he meant to per- 
severe in his severely unselfish plans with 
regard to the disposal of the money, it would 
be scarcely prudent to make Carrie a party 
to them, for Arthur was beginning to recog- 
nise only too clearly that she had but little 
of that high-mindedness which would be re- 
quired to achieve such renunciation. She 
would not be able to comprehend his views ; 
who could say that she would not attribute 
to him in her own mind the meanest motives 
instead of the highest ? But then came the 
question — Did he really mean to persist in 
his purpose ? Would it be wise ? Would 
it be just to himself and to Carrie? As yet 
he was not prepared with an answer for 
these questions. There were yet many 
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months before an absolute decision would be 
required of him. For the present he would 
let the matter rest. Possibly in the end he 
might find it prudent to consult William 
Noble, who himself knew nothing of his 
friend's fortune, and it was very difficult to 
foresee in which direction Noble's advice 
might tend. 

If he was reticent with regard to the future, 
Arthur was almost as silent about the past, 
as far, at least, as it concerned Carrie. Once 
or twice he did venture to ask her a question 
about her life during the period in which he 
had lost sight of her, but she showed such re- 
luctance to reply, that he ceased to mention 
the subject. Indeed, there was very little to 
learn. Carrie's experience had been that of 
the numberless girls in a similar destitute 
condition whom London nightly pillows in 
her hard corners, the only peculiarity being 
that she had found a way out of her misery 
without having recourse either to the work- 
house or the river. Of one thing, however, 
Arthur felt certain, and it was that this 
period of wretched vagabondage had done 
Carrie considerable moral harm. True, he had 
scarcely spoken to her before the night on 
which he saved her from death in the streets, 
but he felt sure that she had previously 
been much gentler, and, to speak plainly, 
more innocent. Above all, he believed that 
this fatal habit of drinking had had its source 
in that prolonged nightmare of homeless 
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agony. Doubtless his own unsuspecting 
heedlessness had contributed to its develop- 
ment, for he now saw clearly that the woman 
called Mrs. Pole had exercised a strong in- 
fluence for evil over Carrie's mind, an 
influence that endured even now that he 
thought he had removed his wife from her 
reach. One experience which he had now 
acquired, tortured him ceaselessly; it was 
that Carrie was by no means to be trusted. 
She seemed to have no innate respect for 
truth, and had acquired a facility in decep- 
tion which made it all but impossible to 
arrive at the truth by questioning her. The 
knowledge of this terrible flaw in her char- 
acter gave Arthur many sleepless nights. 
How could he tell what ruinous schemes 
were ripening in the brain of the girl who 
slept so peacefully by his side ? And this 
evil only grew by time, for his suspicions 
never ceased to be fed with only too sub- 
stantial evidence. Distrust haunted him like 
a phantom. It constantly stood between 
himself and Carrie, chilling her kiss, and 
little by little estranging her from his em* 
brace. At times he asked himself, with a 
shudder, whether he could any longer pretend 
that he loved her. 

For, in spite of her solemn promise, she 
continued stealthily to gratify her passion for 
drink, and Arthur knew it but too well. 
Often he detected it in her breath, and openly 
charged her with her broken faith^ but ^\vft 
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denied the charge so boldly, with such shame- 
less persistence, that he stood aghast before 
her, and was unable to say another word. 
He had so strongly insisted upon her keeping 
accounts, that she was obliged to make a 
show of it ; but Arthur, by inspecting her 
book, saw clearly that the expenses were con- 
stantly falsified. Before long he resorted to 
the plan of giving her money every day, 
barely suflBcient for the expenses he knew to 
be legitimate; but, nevertheless, he con- 
tinued to find her upon his return either 
excited to an unnatural gaiety, or plunged in 
dangerous moroseness, and always with the 
gleaming eye which were the infallible index 
of her wrong-doing. He could not under- 
stand how she managed to procure liquor ; 
but before long he began to notice the disap- 
pearance of sundry articles from the room, 
and he had no more wonder on the subject. 

They had soon been married six months. 
The pretence of Carrie's education had long 
since gone to add another stone to the paving 
of Hell ; no word was ever heard of reading 
or writing now, and Arthur had even ceased 
to correct her errors in speaking. All day 
long he worked with an overburdened heart, 
and a brow which began to show distinct 
signs of hopeless trouble. His foot began to 
lose its lightness, he began to stoop as he 
walked, never looking about him with the 
old joyous, hopeful glance, but with eyes 
fixed upon the ground, ever thinking, thinking. 
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He acquired the habit of talking aloud to 
himself, and occasionally gesticulated as he 
walked. He had grown to dread his wife's 
face. Affectionate expostulation was alto- 
gether thrown away upon her, or only met 
with a return of sickening hypocrisy ; and to 
angry utterances she only replied with pas- 
sionate retorts. Arthur fancied that he could 
observe her features growing coarser, and he 
felt convinced that her voice had no longer 
the clearness of tone which had once marked 
it. Yet of none of these signs did she herself 
appear conscious. Not the most impassioned 
pleading on Arthur's part had force to 
awaken her to the unavoidable consequences 
of her course of life. 

One morning, early in July, as Arthur was 
leaving the house to go to his work, he was 
stopped by his landlady, Mrs. Oaks, who re- 
quested him to step into her parlour. The 
good woman had a troubled expression on 
her face, and was evidently preparing to 
speak on a subject she found disagreeable. 

" I'm afraid, sir," she began, ** that I shall 
be obliged to ask you to find other lodgings." 

" For whatever reason, Mrs. Oaks ? " asked 
Arthur, in the utmost surprise. 

'' Well, to tell you the truth, Mr. Golding, 
the character of my house is being damaged. 
These girls that come so often to see your 
wife have such a very — unrespectable appear- 
ance, I might say, that the other lodgers 
don't at all like it. One has given me notice 
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already, an old lady on the first floor who has 
been with me a year. And then the neigh- 
bours are beginning to talk about it, too. I 
shall have my house empty if it goes on." 

Arthur turned deadly pale as he listened. 
H e looked round to see if the door was closed 
behind him, and then sat down, as if over- 
come with sudden weakness. 

"Aren't you well, sir ?" asked Mrs. Oaks, 
disturbed at the sight of his countenance. 

He waved his hands to signify that it was 
nothing. 

" I know nothing of these visitors you 
speak of," he said. ** When do they come? 
Who are they ? " 

** They come at all hours of the day, sir ; 
and as for what they are, I don't exactly 
know, of course, but I am afraid they're no 
good. But didn't you know they came for 
Mrs. Golding?" 

Arthur shook his head. 

" Well," took up the old lady, " and I 
asked her only the other day if you knew 
about it, and she said that you knew well 
enough, and that there was no call to com- 
plain of anything, as they were respectable 
friends of hers." 

" I assure you, Mrs. Oaks," said Arthur, 
solemnly, " I know nothing of them. How 
many come ? '* 

" Oh, perhaps not more than two or three; 
but they are here so often, and they dress in 
such SL flashy way, that nobody can help 
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noticing them. They must stop coming here, 
that's very certain." 

"So they shall, Mrs. Oaks," returned 
Arthur, rising. " I am very much obliged to 
you for telling me of this. 1 hope that is your 
only objection to me remaining your lodger ? " 

" Oh, I've nothing else in the world to 
complain of," said the old lady. " I'm sure 
I should be very sorry to lose you." 

Arthur went upstairs again forthwith. It 
would result in his missing half a day's 
work — perhaps losing his place — but that he 
could not help. For him to be absent all 
day with this weight upon his mind would be 
intolerable. 

" Carrie," he began sternly, as soon as he 
re-entered the room, *' who are these girls 
that visit you so often in my absence ?" 

" I don't know of any girls," she replied, 
shaking her head. 

" You do ! " replied Arthur, with sudden 
violence, every fibre in him thrilling at the 
bare-faced lie. " You know very well that 
you are constantly visited by girls during 
the day. Tell me who they are at once ! " 

" Oh," she replied with an afEectation of in- 
difference, " I suppose you mean Lily 
Marston, as come to see me once last week." 

" And who is she ? " 

" One of the girls I used to work with. 
What harm if she did come ? I suppose I'm 
not to be caged up like a wild beast, am I, 
and not allowed to see any one ? " 
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** Do you mean to tell me that this girl is^ 
the only visitor you have ever had ?" 

" The only one as I remember. Who told 
you about her ? " 

" Never mind who told me. I know per- 
fectly well that you have had frequent 
visitors during the present week. It is use- 
less to try to deceive me." 

" I know who told you," returned Carrie^ 
her eyes flashiug. " It's that spiteful old cat 
of a landlady ! She's got a spite against me, 
she has, because she knows I don't like her. 
She threatened to tell you." 

" And she has done so. And she has alsa 
told me that the nuisance has become sa 
great we shall be obliged to leave if it con- 
tinues. Once more, I ask you : Who are 
these girls who visit you ? " 

" Is it likely," returned Carrie, " as I can 
live day after day without seeing no one ? 
And I'm not going to do it, that's plain. If 
I have one or two friends come to see me, 
they come into my own room and don't dis- 
turb anybody, and the landlady's a spiteful 
old cat to say as it isn't so ! " 

" Then you own that you have visitors^ 
and without my knowledge? Well, it musfc 
cease at once. You understand me ? I for- 
bid you to see any one at this house without 
my consent." 

He paused to see the efEect of his words^ 
Carrie turned away, and said nothing. 

^* Do you mean to obey me ? " he asked. 
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She said nothing, but appeared engaged in 
covering over something which lay on the 
dressing-table, something in front of which 
she had been standing since he entered the 
room. Arthur stepped up quickly to her, 
and, seizing her hands, disclosed a large jet 
necklace, a gold brooch, and a silver brace- 
let. For some minutes he was unable to 
speak with surprise. 

" How have you obtained all these ? " he 
asked at length, his voice quavering from the 
conflict of emotions. 

'* They're mine ! " cried Carrie, passion- 
ately. " Leave them alone ! " 

" Yours ! " he exclaimed. " How have 
they come into your possession ? " 

*' They've always been mine." 

" Always yours ! But you have not had 
them here in this room." 

" I know I haven't. They've been at my 
aunt's all the time. I went and fetched 
them yesterday." 

He looked into her face for some moments, 
desperately endeavouring to determine 
whether she spoke the truth. Possibly she 
did, but, as Arthur too well knew, it was 
quite as possible that she did not. Yet how 
else could she have obtained these orna- 
ments? He dared not ask himself the 
question, but forced himself obstinately to 
believe that she had told him the truth. 

" What are you going to do with them ? " 
he asked, after standing with his eyes fixed 
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upon the objects for several minutes, almost 
stunned by the weight of trouble that was 
pressing upon him. 

"What should I?" she asked, putting 
them away into a drawer. " Wear them, of 
course." 

He stood still, gazing at the place where 
the things had lain, unable to determine upon 
a course of action. Suddenly he spoke. 

" You didn't answer my question about 
the visitors," he said. *' Do you mean to 
obey me, or must I look for other lodg- 
mgs r 

" Oh, Fm sure I don't want to drive you 
away," retorted Carrie. " If you're tired of 
having me with you, I can look for a room 
for myself. That's very easily done." 

It was not the first time that Carrie had 
expressed herself ready to leave him, and to 
hear her speak thus was always intensely 
aggravating to Arthur. Regarding his 
marriage as a solemn bond which nothing 
but death could break, it was torture to him 
to hear it spoken of so lightly, as if it were 
capable of dissolution at will. It may be 
that in this feeling there was something of 
the indignation with which an upright mind 
regards a tempter. So when she spoke, the 
taunting coldness of her words irritated him 
once more into stern anger. 

" What do you mean, when you speak so 
to me ? " he exclaimed. " Do you under- 
stand the words you use? Do you mean 
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that you hate me, that you are weary of 
owning me as your husband? Would it 
please you if I took you at your word and 
bade you go and earn your own living ? " 

** I could force you to support me," re- 
plied Carrie, with a short laugh. 

The utt.er heartlessness of these words 
checked his further speech. What good was 
it to exact a promise from her that she would 
obey him? Neither was her word to be 
trusted, nor had she the slightest trace of 
affection for him left. With a glance of 
burning scorn he walked out of the room. 
On reaching the ground floor he knocked at 
Mrs. Oak's parlour, and was admitted. 

" I am sorry to say that in any case we 
shall be obliged to leave, Mrs. Oaks," he 
said. " I suppose you will not require more 
than a week's notice ? " 

The old lady replied in the negative, sur- 
veying Arthur s pallid features with a look 
of pity. Possibly she divined the trouble 
from which he suffered. He did not leave 
her time to make any further remark, but 
walked at once from the house. 

The rest of the morning he spent in wan- 
dering aimlessly about the streets, his brain 
throbbing feverishly, his body oppressed 
with an intolerable lassitude. He had taken 
his resolution. At the end of the week he 
would move to an entirely different part of 
London, where Carrie would be out of the 
reach of these companions who were leading 
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her to her ruin. Once in a new abode, he 
would again attempt the work of reforma- 
tion. But even as he resolved thus in his 
mind, he was struggling with the heart- 
sickness of perpetual disappointment. He 
could not bear to keep his sorrows any longer 
to himself. As yet he had not said a word 
of them to his friend Noble, but now, at 
length, he felt compelled to make him his 
confidant, and seek counsel in his dire 
straits. 

During the afternoon he worked as usual. 
His appearance readily lent itself as a proof 
of his statement that he had been kept away 
in the morning by sudden illness. When the 
day came to an end he gladly left the toil 
which was ever becoming more odious to 
him, and set out in the direction of Noble's 
lodgings. 

These were near the Strand. In crossing 
that thoroughfare he had to run before a 
hansom which was coming along at an un- 
usual speed, and, even in the moment of its 
passing him, he distinctly saw Carrie seated 
in it by the side of a tall, finely-dressed 
young man. Was it possible he had made a 
mistake ? As soon as the thought had 
flashed through his mind he started and ran 
at his utmost speed in pursuit of the vehicle. 
He had it distinctly before him amid the 
great crowd of traffic, and he gained upon 
it visibly. Suddenly it drew up to the pave- 
ment and stopped. The next moment he 
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^as standing by it — only to see a grave old 
gentleman step out with a carpet bag in his 
hand. In his agitation he had evidently 
pursued the wrong hansom. 

No thought now of visiting Noble. Arthur 
was mad, and the very thought of his friend's 
calm conversation was insufferable to him. 
Homewards — homewards I that was the sole 
idea which filled his brain. It was just 
possible that he had deceived himself in the 
hasty glance which the speeding vehicle had 
allowed him; if so he should find Carrie 
seated at home as usual. But if he found 
her absent, then — there would be time 
enough to decide how to act. As he ran 
along the swarming streets between the 
Strand and his home he did his best to per- 
suade himself that his eyes had played him 
false, but all the time he was convinced that 
they had not. He knew Carrie's face and 
form too well ; he felt sure that he had even 
recognised the gold brooch and the bracelet. 

He reached Huntley Street and rushed 
panting upstairs to his room. He flung the 
door open. The room was empty. 

He sat down to think. Was the fact of 
Carrie's absence a proof of his having seen 
her in the hansom ? By no means, for she 
had of late frequently been absent when he 
returned in the evening, employed he knew 
but too well how. But were the ornaments 
still here? He stepped to the chest of 
drawers. All the drawers were open, and iu 
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none were the ornaments to be found. There 
was no other place in the room where she 
could have put them away. He weut to the 
cupboard in which she was in the habit of 
hanging her dresses. It was empty, with 
the exception of one cast-off garment and 
the hat she generally wore. Her best hat 
was gone. He turned to examine other 
parts of the room, and, in doing so, his eye 
fell upon half a sheet of note-paper which 
lay on the table amidst the remnants of the 
morning's breakfast. He took it up with a 
trembling hand, and read, written in Carrie's 
well-known scrawl and with all her favourite 
errors of spelling, this : — 

" Don't expect me back. I've gone for 
good. I shan't trouble you any more, though 
I am your wife." 

When he took up the paper it had shaken 
in his fingers like a leaf in the wind, but» 
having read it, he put it down with perfect 
steadiness. The certainty of what he feared 
seemed to have cured him of his feverish 
anxiety. For a moment he felt cold in every 
part of his body, but, after that, he was calm. 
He began to pace the room, repeating to him- 
self in a low voice the trenchant sentences of 
the note : " Don't expect me back." " I've 
gone for good." Several times he stopped 
in his slow walk and looked out of the 
window. He faced the west, and could see 
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the sky over the houses opposite still glowing 
with the rich colours of sunset. From one 
chimney ascended a thin stream of smoke, 
and very beautiful it looked as its transparency 
was permeated with a tinge of the hues be- 
hind it. Arthur's thoughts wandered off to 
a translation of the Odyssey • which he had 
once read aloud to Mr. Tollady, and he could 
not help connecting the vari-coloured smoke 
before him with his imagination of the smoke 
rising from a Greek altar in some sea-girdled 
isle made beautiful under an Ionian sunset. 
There Was calmness in this hour. The streets 
seemed unusually quiet, and an organ be- 
ing played in the distance sounded like de- 
licious, music. He found himself wandering 
off into day-dreams, and had the greatest 
diflBculty in forcing his thoughts back to the 
present hour. To do so, he still kept repeat- 
ing the note half aloud. What was this feel- 
ing so strongly resembling pleasure which 
crept further into his heart at each repeti- 
tion ? How was it that he unconsciously 
drew himself more upright, as if some great 
burden had . suddenly been taken from his 
shoulders ? 

So Carrie was gone. Well, nothing more 
natural than that she should go. Was it not 
rather wonderful that she had stopped so 
long ? He had not been mistaken ; it was 
really Carrie whom he had seen in the han- 
som. And who could the elegant-looking 
young man be who was with her ? How had 
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she made his acquaintance? Might it not 
even be the " A. W.'* upon whose identity 
he had so often reflected ? 

Hefound himself thinking of Carrie's future 
lot as if she had been someone with whom 
he was slightly acquainted, and . no more. 
Would her new friend trouble himself about 
her grammatical faults, her errors of pro- 
nunciation? Most probably not. How 
foolish he himself had been to trouble, either. 
Of what consequence was an h omitted or 
foisted in where it had no business, what 
mattered a few violations of the rules of 
syntax in this most irregular of worlds? 
Certainly there was passing annoyance caused 
by the neglect of such little conventions; 
but then there were other girls quite as 
beautiful as Carrie who spoke quite gram- 
matically and had no trouble with their h^s. 
Would it not be possible to find such ? 

The scene of unwonted freedom quite per- 
plexed Arthur. Carrie was gone, and, as 
she herself said, " for good." This would 
necessitate some little change in daily habits, 
probably. Well, that could be thought of 
to-morrow ; how was the present evening to 
be spent ? Should he go out and entertain 
himself with the comedies and tragedies of 
the streets. Why not? It no longer 
mattered if he leturned home a little late ; 
there was no one to blame him. Or should 
he sit at home and read — aye, read in the 
delicious stillness of this July evening ? It 
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was long since he had read anything ; there 
had been no leisure for that of late. Yes, 
certainly he would stay at home and read. 
It was nearly nine o'clock, and dusk was 
beginning to deepen into gloom, so that he 
must have a light to read by. Accordingly 
he drew a table close up to the open window, 
through which was blowing a warm, delicious 
breeze, then he lit the lamp and placed it 
upon the table. Now what should he read ? 
There was but one book in which at that 
moment his soul delighted. He would read 
Vasari. Why should one deny oneself any 
procurable pleasure in this most uncertain of 
worlds ? 

He sat down by the table, just where the 
soft night air could fan his cheeks and 
awaken his so long-sleeping fancy, and, lean- 
ing one volume of his author against the 
rest, began to read. Oh, joy ! It was like 
a draught of cool spring- water to one pant- 
ing in the desert ; like a fresh breeze upon 
the sea-cliffs to one whose energies have 
wasted in the hateful gloom of a manufac- 
turing town ; like the first ray of fertilising 
sunshine to one who long yearned in the 
wilderness of winter for the sweet, flowery 
days of spring ; like the first kiss of returning 
health to one who has travelled even within 
sight of the very valley of the shadow of 
death. Ten, eleven, twelve boomed upon 
the south-west wind from the great bell at 
Westminster, but this evening Arthur did 
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Dot hear ; one and two sounded with greater 
distinctness through the silence of midnight, 
but still he was feeding his soul upon stories 
of the worid-artists, those grand workers of 
old to whose unpolluted sight was revealed 
Heaven and all its glories. And so Arthur 
read on, till at length sleep overcame him, 
and his head sank upon the book. 

He woke out of a troubled dream. He 
had been enacting over again the horrible 
events of that night on which he first became 
aware of Carrie's fatal passion for drink. He 
was on the point of rebuking Carrie in bitter 
anger when he suddenly woke. 

It was morning, and the sun had just 
risen. Rising as quickly as his stiffened 
limbs would permit him, he endeavoured to 
recall the events of last night. There waa 
moisture in his eyes, and he still trembled 
from the overwhelming passion which had 
disturbed him in his dream. The first 
object his eyes fell upon was the half-sheet 
of note-paper containing Carrie's farewell. 
He took it up, read it, looked hurriedly 
round the room, and immediately burst into 
tears. He wept passionately, the great sobs 
bursting from him as though they would 
have burst his heart. Till this moment he 
had not realised the fact that Carrie was 
gone, and now he thought her absence would 
kill him. He wrung his hands together, 
giving utterance to his agony the while in 
terrible cries and moans. He uttered wild 
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prayers, he knew not for what or to whom ; 
and then he ceased his exclamations to 
whisper in scarcely audible tones every 
endearing epithet he could imagine, coupling 
all with Carrie's name. He reproached 
himself in the bitterest terms for every stern 
word he had ever addressed to her, he 
blamed himself, himself only, for this terrible 
misfortune. Why had he not been patient ? 
'Nsijj why had he not exercised ordinary 
kindness to his wife? It was his cruelty, his 
base heartlessness that had driven her away, 
and driven her — Oh, God ! — to what ? 

Exhausted with his anguish he fell back 
upon the bed, and lay there with the hot 
tears streaming down his cheeks. Never till 
this moment did he know how he had loved 
Carrie. He would have given years of his 
life to see her once more enter the door, to 
have thrown himself upon the gfround at her 
feet and begged her to forgive him. What 
were all her faults, seen through this haze of 
bitter, maddening regret and remorse ? They 
were not faults, mere mistakes, venal and 
needing only the gentleness of a loving voice, 
the tender pressure of a loving hand, to 
banish them for ever. These means he 
persuaded himself he had never tried ; no, he 
had endeavoured to exert a brutal authority, 
nothing else, and — fool that he was ! — had 
been rightly punished. Oh, how differently 
would he act if only Carrie once more 
returned to him ! 
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But, no ; that lie must not expect. She had 
found someone who would love her better 
than he had ever done, whose affection she 
could return with less fear of being slighted. 
And hereupon the fire of a consuming 
jealousy broke out fiercely within him, and 
drove him mad with torture. Forgetful of 
what he had just thought, he raved against 
Carrie's ingratitude, her base forgetfulness 
of all he had done for her, of all he fain 
would have done if she had permitted him. 
But she would regret him, she would re- 
proach herself bitterly for having thus 
deserted him, and that before long. This 
well-dressed fop whom she had preferred to 
him would amuse himself with her as 
long as the fancy lasted, and then would 
fling her aside without pity. And then 
perhaps she would return. Oh, with what 
an overflowing heart would he welcome her 
again ! But, no, she had said she would not 
return, and there was little hope that she 
would not keep her word. And then he 
pictured to himself her future career ; how 
her passions, now set free from every 
restraint, would scourge her on from 
degradation to degradation, till she met her 
end in some abyss of unspeakable horror. If 
it was fated to be so, might the end come 
soon ! 

Arthur did not leave the room during the 
whole day. What was daily work that he 
should heed it under the weight of an 
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affliction such as this ? And, thinking of his 
work, he suddenly rose and went to the box 
in which he kept his few valuables, the same 
box in which Carrie had discovered Helen 
Norman's picture. Unlocking this, he took 
out a cash-box, which, on examination, he 
found to be untouched. He was glad that 
Carrie had not taken any of his money, for 
it showed some lingering self-respect, perhaps 
some regard for him still holding a place in 
her heart. After this he ate a few mouthfuls 
to still the feeling of f aintness from which he 
had begun to suffer ; then, unable to occupy 
himself in any way, once more lay upon the 
bed. At intervals he continued to weep, 
but for the most part he lay with dry, red 
eyes, looking fixedly up at the ceiling, only 
the constant clenching of his hands giving 
outward evidence of the anguish within. 

It must have been nearly seven o'clock in 
the evening when he was startled by a 
knock at the door. He had risen from the 
bed some time since, and, after eating a little 
dry bread and drinking a glass of water, was 
bathing his face, in the endeavour to remove 
the startling signs of his suffering. Hastily 
arranging his dress, he went to the door and 
opened it. Mark Challenger stood outside. 

** Are you alone ? " asked Mark, then 
added a moment after, " what on earth is 
the matter, Arthur ? What have you been 
doing ? " 

"Nothing at all,'* replied Ai^thur. "I 
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have had a little headache, that's all, and 
have been sleeping it off." 

" I should think you have had a con- 
siderable headache," replied Mark, "judging 
from your appearance. Is your wife out ? " 

" Yes, she is away for the day," returned 
Arthur, after a scarcely perceptible hesitation. 

" Will she be back to-night? " 

"Not till to-morrow morning. Why do 
you ask?" 

'* Why, I was going to ask you to go some- 
where with me — but you look so horribly 
ill." 

" It is nothing," said the other hurriedly, 
" nothing I I shall be glad to go with you. 
It will make me think of other things, and so 
cure me. Whore are you going to ? " 

" I was going to ask you to come with me 
to see poor John Pether. I'm afraid it's near 
the end with him." 

" You mean that ho is dying." 

" I fear as much. I've had a doctor to see 
him these last few days, and he makes light 
of it. But I know John better than the 
doctor does. He has been lying still on his 
bed since yesterday morning, and hasn't 
spoken. I lost a day's work to-day to stay 
with him. You see, poor John has no one 
else in the world to look after him, and I'm 
afraid he won't trouble us long." 

" I'll come at once," exclaimed Arthur, 
glad of any distraction. " If it seems neces- 
sary I will stay with him all night. You 
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•don't look very well yourself, Mr. Chal- 
leDger." 

" Why, to tell you the truth, Arthur, I 
was up all night with him, too, and I should 
take it very kind of you if you could sit with 
him a few hours whilst I get a nap.'* 

They set out at once, and soon reached 
Charlotte Place. The umbrella-mender's 
shop was shut up, and, as usual under such 
circumstances, looked gloomy enough. Mark 
opened the door with a key which he drew 
from his pocket, and the two passed through 
^; the shop into the parlour behind. 

John Pether lay in bed, his gaunt face and 
scanty black hair strongly relieved by the 
whiteness of the pillow. His features had 
altered so since Arthur had last seen him as 
scarcely to be recognisable. Their expression 
was ghastly ; the jaw-bones seemed almost to 
pierce through the skin ; the lips were 
shrivelled and somewhat drawn back over 
the clenched teeth. He lay looking straight 
upwards, if indeed he could be said to look 
with eyes which were but half open, and 
showed no sign of intelligence. Only his 
right arm lay outside the clothes, and the 
hand was clenched so firmly that the tips of 
the knuckles were pure white compared with 
the colour of the skin elsewhere. By the 
side of his bed was a great heap of news- 
papers, those at the top lying open as though 
they had been lately read, those underneath 
xjarefuUy folded up. 
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" He has been reading since I left/* 
whispered Mark as they entered. " The last 
thing I did was to fold up all the news- 
papers." 

" Why does he keep such a heap by his 
side ? " whispered Arthur in turn. 

" They are papers with accounts of the 
Communist rebellion in Paris. He has done 
scarcely anything but read them for several 
months.*' 

Arthur shuddered involuntarily as he 
pictured to himself the sick man's thoughts, 
how they must teem with dreadful images of 
slaughter. Doubtless these reports realised 
to John Pether the dreams of the coming 
revolution on which he had for years per- 
sistently dwelt. 

" Is he. asleep?" asked Arthur, regarding 
the half-open eyes with something of awe. 

" I think not," whispered Mark back^ 
" but I don't know whether he sees us. I'll 
speak to him." 

Accordingly he approached and said some 
words in a low voice, to which the sick man 
paid no heed. He lay as though in a trance* 

"Has he eaten anything to-day ?" asked 
Arthur. 

Mark shook his head. 

''He ought to take a dose of the medicine 
on the table there about ten to-night. But I 
don't know whether he can be made to do 
it." 

They exchanged a few more whispered 
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sentences, and then Arthur urged upon Mark 
to go home for a little rest, whilst he himself 
sat and watched. This Mark consented to 
do, promising, however, to return shortly- 
after midnight and relieve his friend, who, 
as he said, seemed also to have much need of 
sleep. After a few directions with regard to 
the treatment of Pether, Mark left the house, 
and Arthur locked the shop door behind 
him. 

Returning to the 'parlour, he sat down at 
. some distance from the bed and again resigned 
himself to his misery. But he felt that his 
thoughts were more endurable even in com- 
pany such as this than they would have been 
had he remained alone all night. Before long 
his mind began to occupy itself with the past 
history of John Pether. What glimpses he 
had had of this were so terrible that his 
imagination could scarcely err in imparting 
the gloomiest colours to those lonof years of 
whose events he knew nothing. What a life 
had been this man's even during the un- 
eventful period in which Arthur had known 
him. What terrible brooding over a hideous 
past, what fierce internal maledictions on 
that society to which his miseries were mostly 
due, what maddening visions of a revenge he 
would live to enjoy had filled up the monoto- 
nous days spent in the work of the gloomy 
little shop. He tried to recollect John Pether 
as he had first seen him, and he was con- 
scious of how great a change had come over 
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that strongly-marked countenance during the 
past nine or ten years. Most rapid, however, 
had been the change since Mr. Tollady's 
death. The latter had been a true friend to 
John Pether, as he was to every one whom 
he knew to be suffering and in need of help, 
either in word or deed, and his friendship had 
kept the lonely man's mind from sinking into 
that hopeless abyss and madness in which it 
had since been overwhelmed. 

He stirred slightly once or twice, showing 
Arthur that he was still alive, of which there 
might otherwise have been doubts, for the 
colour of his skin was like that of a dead 
man's, and his breathing could not be heard. 
Arthur would gladly have taken up one of 
the papers near the bed, to while away the 
dreary moments, but he had a fear lest his 
doing so should offend the sick man. So he 
was forced back upon his thoughts, and these 
were anything but enviable companions, as 
at length twilight deepened into gloom. The 
window of the chamber looked out upon a 
wretched little yard, in which at this mo- 
ment newly- washed clothes were hanging, 
and these waved hither and thither in the 
gathering darkness with a ghostly motion. 
Scarcely a sound from the street could be 
heard, except that dull, unbroken rumble 
which seldom quits the ear of one sitting in a 
London house. Unable to bear the stillness, 
Arthur at length rose, stepped past the bed 
and lit a small lamp which stood on the 
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mantel-piece, making a noise as he did so, in 
the hope of rousing Pether's attention. He 
was not successful in this effort, so, after 
leaning across the bed to draw the one 
dingy curtain which darkened the window, 
he laid his hand on the man's shoulder 
and spoke to him. A look of recognition 
seemed to rise to Pether's face, and he spoke 
in a low whisper. 

" Put the light nearer. It is almost time. 
I must look again to see how they began." 

Arthur put the light on a chair by the 
bed, and Pether, taking up the first news- 
paper which came to his hand, began to 
read, muttering passages half aloud. The 
way in which he did this sent a chill through 
Arthur's veins. He knew that it was mere 
delirium and not healthy consciousness which 
stimulated Pether. 

He re-assumed his chair, and his thoughts 
once more flowed irresistibly back into the 
gloomy channel of his own griefs. But this 
time thought seemed to bring with it so 
great a weariness that before long the lids of 
his eyes sank as under weights. His slumber 
of the previous night had been brief and dis- 
turbed, and strong emotions had worn out 
every nerve. In vain he made great efforts 
to keep himself awake, walking up and down 
at one time, as well as the small chamber 
would permit, and trying to fix his thoughts 
on Pether, who had ceased to read and lay 
holding a paper in his lank hands. Spite of 
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all, his utter weariness was not to be resisted. 
Ke fell asleep. 

It appeared to him to be hours after, but 
was in reality little more than ten minutes, 
when he was awakened by a fearful cry which 
sent all his blood rushing back upon his 
heart and left him marble with terror. A 
heavy hand was upon his shoulder, under the 
pressure of which he in vain tried to rise. 
Staring straight before him with such con- 
sciousness as he had left, he saw that it was 
John Pether whose hand he felt. The latter 
was standing in front of him, dressed only in 
s. long white shirt, in his left hand the httle 
lamp, and with his face so close to Arthur's 
as almost to touch it. All his features seemed 
red and swollen with a sudden access of 
Wood, and his dark eyes flashed with a fear- 
ful fiery radiance in the lamp-light. His 
breath, hot and quick, came full upon the 
young man's forehead, and from his lips pro- 
ceeded a stream of wild and fierce eloquence, 
delivered in a voice which at times all but 
yelled. 

'* Wake ! " he cried. " Wake 1 Can you 
sleep whilst the drums are beating and the 
bells are ringing so loud ? Wake, and join 
yon whilst you have time ! We are fifty 
thousand strong, and already half London is 
in our hands. Everyone who is ragged or 
hungry or oppressed, everyone who knows 
the bitterness of long and hopeless waiting 
for justice, everyone whom wrong has driven 
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into crime, everyone whom tyranny has made 
mad — all are with us ! Hark ! Now the 
drums have ceased, and the firing has begun. 
They will fight desperately, these rich men, 
for their bags of gold and their palaces over- 
flowing with luxury. But what can they do 
against the millions of us slaves who have cast 
away our fetters, and know our strength ? 
Cannon, too; not a house shall be left 
standing, not the latest-born of our tyrants 
shall live another hour ! " 

He raised his heavy hand from Arthur s 
shoulders and held it up, in an attitude as if 
of listening. At the same moment Arthur 
started to his feet. He would have fled, but 
he had not the strength. 

" Here ! Here I " yelled the maniac, a 
minute after. " This way ! Follow me ! I 
have a right to lead, for none have suffered 
more than I have. Fire these houses, and 
kill every living creature that flees from 
them ! It grows dark, but the fires will 
light us to our work. No pity ! No mercy I 
Aye, the women and cliildren, too 1 Kill, kill, 
kill!'' 

Uttering terrific cries, he waved the lamp 
wildly above his head, then flung it with 
violence upon the floor. In the same in- 
stant he sprang forward like a wild-beast and 
seized Arthur around the throat. For a mo- 
ment the two struggled in the dark, but for 
a moment only. Then the oil from the lamp 
suddenly igniting flamed up to the very ceil- 
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ing. Instantly the great heap of newspapers 
had taken fire, and the conflagration spread 
thence, quick as thought, to the bedclothes. 
Arthur was conscious of the fierce glare, the 
terrific heat, and, very shortly, of blinding 
smoke ; but terror had deprived him of the 
power of reasoning, and he knew no guide 
save the blind impulse to struggle for his 
life. It could not have been but a few 
minutes that he writhed beneath the mad- 
man's terrific grasp, but it seemed to him 
that he struggled with fury for at least an 
hour. He could no longer see anything but 
a blood-red glare swimming before his eyes, 
his brain seemed bursting with agony — in a 
moment he would have lost consciousness ; 
but before that happened the grasp upon his 
throat suddenly relaxed, and he found him- 
self free. The same instant found him 
wrapped in an immense cloud of stifling 
smoke, whilst he became aware for the first 
time that his clothes had caught fire. Eush* 
ing wildly in the direction of the shop, he 
succeeded in finding the door, and, forgetting 
that it opened inwards, threw himself with all 
his force against it repeatedly. Whilst he 
was doing so, the door was suddenly thrust 
open from without, and he found himself 
rushing into the open street, among a crowd 
of people who were shouting ** Fire ! " 

Still speeding onwards, he suddenly found 
himself seized and clung to, whilst the voice 
of Mark Challenger sounded in his ears. 
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" Good God ! " cried the latter. " Stop ! 
Where is John Pether ? How did it happen, 
Arthur ? " 

For some minutes Arthur was unable to 
speak, then he gave in a few hurried words 
an account of all that had happened. Even 
as he spoke the cries of '* Fire ! " continued 
to ring through the street ; and a great crowd 
forced the two quite away from the spot 
whither they were struggling. The narrow 
court was already filled with volumes of 
smoke. Mark, leaving his companion, 
struggled with difficulty towards the shop, 
and was rushing in through the open door 
when a policeman seized and detained him. 
It would have been impossible by this time 
to penetrate to the inner room, and Mark 
was compelled to stand back amid the throng, 
and wait the result. Before long the firemen 
arrived, and within an hour the fire was got 
sufficiently under to permit of the shop being 
entered. Two firemen essayed the task in 
company, and at the end of five minutes 
returned, bearing between them an unrecog- 
nisable corpse. 
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EEACTION. 



Tub whole of the following day Arthur was 
bound to his bed by illness. A slight access 
of delirium during the night had been fol- 
lowed by prostrating weakness, and a head- 
ache so severe that it was agony even to 
move. Throughout these long hours of pain 
he was haunted perpetually by the memory 
of last night's horrors, only broken at inter- 
vals by a burst of passionate grief when he 
painfully raised his head and looked round 
the desolate room. One of Carrie's dresses 
still hung behind the door, and so distressing 
did he find the constant reverting of his eyes 
to this object, that he rose for a moment and 
removed it out of sight. He tried to sleep, 
but wholly in vain ; he endeavoured to read, 
but the letters struck in through his eyeballs 
upon his brain with the painfulness of a 
violent blow. His only resource was to lie 
and think. 

The next night he again slept little. Rising 
early, he packed his large trunk with what 
clothing he possessed, adding a few of his 
favourite books, and one or two small re- 
membrances of Carrie. This done, he sat 
/Jown and wrote a brief letter to Mark Chal- 
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lenger, merely saying he was compelled to 
leave London very suddenly, and begging 
that Mark would take away and retain till it 
should be re-demanded all the property left 
behind in the room in Huntley Street. The 
letter sealed and directed, he went down and 
gave Mrs. Oaks notice of his intention to 
leave immediately, making some plausible 
excuse to explain his wife's absence. After 
that he removed his boxes by means of a 
cab to the nearest railway station, depositing 
it in the left-luggage office till he should have 
found himself another lodging. This object 
he effected before the afternoon, and the 
evening saw him seated in a garret which 
he had taken in a dreary part of Islington. 

No criminal in fear of the gallows could 
have effected a more complete escape from 
the eyes of all who knew him ; yet Arthur 
was urged to this step by no sense 
of guilt, merely by overwhelming shame 
and a bhnd, unreasoning desire to re- 
move himself entirely from the scene of 
his sufferings. Once established in the 
wretched garret, which on account of its 
quietness and security seemed a very haven 
of refuge for his storm-beaten soul, he 
breathed more freely. Even his body seemed 
to benefit by the change, for a long night 
of profound sleep left him altogether free 
from fever and with a more temperate pulse 
than he had known for many days. He rose 
shortly after six o'clock, and, tbxo^m^ o^w 
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his lattice, drank in the fresh breath of the 
July morning with an effect upon his spirits 
almost exhilarating. The narrow street 
below, bordered on either side with neglected 
gardens, was absolutely still, and grass grow- 
ing here and there between the paving 
stones seemed to show that traflBc was 
almost unknown. For the moment Arthur 
felt that he would ask nothing more than 
to live and die, unknown, in such retirement 
as this. 

First of all it behoved him to consider 
how he should find employment. To return 
to his old place was, of course, impossible. 
He had absented himself too long, and, even 
had this been no objection, he was deter- 
mined to shake off completely every trace of 
his former life. In his purse, moreover, he 
had five pounds still, and he calculated that, 
by exercising economy, he could live nearly 
ten weeks on this sum, for he only paid 
half-a-crown a week for his garret. The 
prospect of so long a period of absolute 
freedom was so delightful to him that he 
embraced it forthwith. Why should he 
trouble to seek for work immediately? When 
the time of need came a good workman like 
himself could have no diflficulty in finding a 
place. For a while, at least, he would allow 
himself to taste the rare sweets of liberty. 

Throughout the day he occupied himself 

pleasantly enough in reading. He was sur- 

priBed at the sudden calm which had come 
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over him, which allowed him to put aside all 
his gloomy and painful thoughts and drink 
once more of his old delights, finding the 
draught the sweeter from his long absti- 
nence. Then, towards evening, he issued 
forth and wandered about the back streets 
of Islington, quite sure of meeting no one 
who would recognise him. When it grew 
dark he found himself irresistibly attracted 
towards the thronging life of the larger 
thoroughfares. He experienced a delight in 
mingling with the crowd greater than he 
could have conceived, a delight of which he 
had enjoyed but a brief foretaste on the fatal 
evening when Carrie's voice first became 
known to him. By degrees he drew towards 
the City, into the Strand. Here the glitter- 
ing doorways of the theatres began to 
attract him, and, after standing near one of 
them for a long time, exciting his fancy by a 
perusal of the play-bill, he yielded to the 
voice of the charmer and entered. A comic 
opera was being played, one of those thrice- 
warmed French ragouts^ slightly unspiced to 
suit the less discriminating English palate, 
a dazzling melange of tinsel, and dance and 
song, where lovely English faces come and 
go against a background of roses and melody, 
and taper limbs whirl gracefully hither and 
thither amid a mist of muslin. To Arthur, 
who had never even witnessed the legiti- 
matp drama, this was the veritable cup of 
Circe ; his senses were rapt ; without a 
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thought of resistance he yielded to the in- 
toxicating influences of the spell. 

Perhaps it will be better to render no 
detailed account of the few days which 
followed, days in which poor Arthur 
sounded all the depths of folly and degra- 
dation, impelled by the feverish need of dis- 
traction, of forgetting his past miseries and 
avoiding the thoughts of his future prospects ► 
This was his period of Bohemianism, a 
phase of life from which few escape who 
are raised above the crowd by the fineness 
of their sensibilities, the warmth and strength 
of their imaginative powers. It lasted 
scarcely a week, by the end of which time 
every farthing was spent and every article 
on which money could be obtained sold or 
pledged. The last night was one of vulgar 
and brutal debauch. One does not practise 
economy with one's last sixpenny-piece, and 
there are few depths to which those will 
not descend whose motto has become, " Let 
us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die.*' 

On the morning which followed, with 
hideously-swollen features, with clothing 
filthy and torn, shaking as if in a palsy ^ 
Arthur slunk along the back streets of Isling- 
ton, seeking for some means of earning a 
mouthful of bread. He would not have 
dared to present himself at any printing- 
office, for his own figure reflected in the 
^^-^^ !^ibe shops he passed made him 

away in disgust. He 
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could now only hope for work of the meanest 
kind, and that he accordingly sought. He 
saw a paper in a public-house window mak- 
ing known the fact that a " potman " was 
wanted there. He offered his services, but, 
owing to his lack of experience, they were 
refused. He entered one or two warehouses, 
and, though at the cost of terrible struggles 
with his pride, asked if they wanted a porter. 
In each case he was contemptuously bidden 
to go about his business. By this time it 
was noon, and the odour of dinners steaming 
out of the cook-shops he passed excited his 
hunger past endurance. So famishing did he 
at length become that, on noticing half an 
apple which some child had thrown away in 
the street, he waited till he thought himself 
unobserved, pounced upon it, and, retreating 
down a neighbouring alley, devoured it 
eagerly. 

Exhausted with these sufferings, he at 
length sat down to rest on one of the seats 
by the reservoir on the summit of Pentonville 
Hill. As all who have had the misfortune 
to endure semi-starvation know, the first ter- 
rible pangs of hunger are wont to be suc- 
ceeded by a deadly sickness, and, when this 
passes away, neither hunger nor sickness is 
any longer felt, but the sufferer is for a brief 
space at rest. This stage Arthur had now 
reached, and for more than two hours he sat 
watching the passers-by, wondering at the 
ease he enjoyed. All the time his mind waa 
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engaged in the peculiar process of uncon- 
scious reflection. Whilst he persuaded him- 
self that he was only looking about him in a 
lazy manner, he was in reality engaged in 
accustoming himself to face the dread neces- 
sity of begging, whether of private persons 
or at. the workhouse. What other resource 
was left to him ? If he had shrunk from 
facing his friends when only deterred by 
shame on another's account, how utterly 
impossible was it now for him to request 
their aid when his very appearance bore un- 
mistakable evidence to the degradation of his 
life. Rather than William Noble should see 
him now, he felt that he would die of hunger. 
Evening approached, and once more the 
voracious wolf, hunger, began to gnaw 
angrily at his vitals. If he was not to die 
in the street, he must do something now. 
He rose, but at first could not walk, stagger- 
ing back against the wall. Turning out of 
Pentonville Eoad he went by the quieter 
neighbourhood in the direction of Gray's Inn 
Road. Before long he arrived before a baker's 
shop. No one was inside but a young girl, 
and she seemed to Arthur to have a pleasant 
look. He felt that it would be but little 
degradation to beg of her, and, if she refused 
him, he was sure she would do so gently. So, 
after a moment's hesitation, he forced himself 
to enter the shop, and, with face burning and 
voice which did not seem to be his own, he 
begged for a penny roll. The young girl 
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looked at him for a moment in surprise, 
perhaps alarm, but the next he saw her eyes 
lighting up with womanly compassion, and he 
knew that he had not begged in vain. 

" Put it in your pocket, quick," she said, 
as she gave him a small loaf. '* If father 
was to come in he wouldn't like me to give 
it you." 

Arthur only replied by a look of the in- 
tensest gratitude, and instantly left the shop. 
Never had food tasted so sweet to him as this 
did, but, alas ! how little there was of it. 
Nevertheless, it had stilled for the time the 
fiercest pangs of hunger, and, as he had not 
the courage to beg again, he began to make 
his way homewards, hoping to forget in sleep 
all the agonies of the past and the still 
gloomier prospect of the future. 

He rose early next morning, weak and 
feverish, but resolved once more to set forth 
and endeavour to find employment. In a 
day or two he would have to pay his rent 
again ; failing that, he would most likely find 
himself homeless as well as starving. Yes, 
for this one day he would do his utmost to 
find work. If he should again fail he had no 
idea what he should do. Possibly the ex- 
tremity of need might drive him to the 
humiliation of seeking either Mark Challenger 
or William Noble. With no other refresh- 
ment than a glass of water, he issued forth 
on his hopeless task. But he had over-rated 
tis strength. With the utmost difficulty he 
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toiled slowly along, past the Angel and as 
far as the reservoir; but here his powers 
altogether failed him, and he was obliged once 
more to make use of the seats. Every limb 
trembled with exhaustion, his forehead bathed 
in a cold sweat, at his heart a feeling as 
though a great flood of tears was there 
gathering in readiness to rush resistlessly ta 
his eyes ; he sank upon the bench. As he 
did so a deep sob broke involuntarily from 
between his lips. 

On the same bench was sitting an elderly 
gentleman, engaged in reading the newspaper. 
-Arthur had scarcely noticed him, but, when 
the sob of anguish made itself heard, the old 
gentleman looked up from his paper and 
regarded Arthur curiously. The latter's 
eyes were fixed upon the ground in a dull 
despairing gaze. After once or twice looking 
up from his paper, the old gentleman moved 
slightly nearer to his companion on the bench, 
and asked him if he was in trouble. Arthur 
stared at the speaker for a moment as if 
unable to collect his faculties, but then a ray 
of hope lit up his countenance, and he replied 
that he was indeed in trouble, for he had been 
looking for employment a long time without 
success. The old gentleman, still surveying 
him with the somewhat critical eye of one 
who did not lack experience in the world's 
impostures, proceeded to enquire as to the 
kind of employment he required, and, on 
receiving the information, turned back calmly^ 
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to his paper, and for some minutes appeared 
to peruse it in forgetfulness of Arthur. Such, 
however, was not really the case ; for all at 
once he turned round, and handed the paper 
to the young man, pointing, as he did so, to 
an item in the advertising columns. Arthur 
saw that it was an advertisement for a 
compositor, the address being in Edgware 
Boad. 

*' Do you think it worth your while to go 
after it ? " asked the stranger, still eyeing 
Arthur keenly. 

" Certainly I do, sir," he replied, with as 
cheerful a voice as he could command. " I 
shall go at once. Thank you very much for 
your kindness." 

The old gentleman nodded pleasantly, and 
Arthur rose with a fresh impulse of hope. 
But the first few steps showed him how 
miserably weak he was. Edgware Road was 
at the very least three miles away. He felt 
that it would be impossible to walk the dis- 
tance. He was on the point of falling 
from absolute exhaustion when he felt a hand 
on his shoulder, and, turning, saw again the 
old gentleman by his side. 

" Bye-the-by," asked the latter, " have you 
had any breakfast this morning ? " 

Arthur replied in the negative, with a 
sickly smile. 

" Or any dinner yesterday ?" 

Arthur shook his head. 

** Then how are you likely to get work ? ** 
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asked the other. " Or what use would it be 
when you'd got it ? " 

Arthur made no reply, but he saw that his 
unknown friend had in the meantime taken 
out his purse. 

" I have a mind to try an experiment," 
said the old gentleman. " There's half a 
sovereign, and there's my card. If you get 
work and feel disposed to consider this money 
as a loan, you can come and pay it back to 
me at that address. You understand ? " 

" Perfectly well, thank you sir," replied 
Arthur. " If I live to earn a week's wages 
you will certainly see me." 

" I hope to do so," returned the other. 
^* Now go and get something to eat, for you 
look as if you wanted it." 

Arthur stammered out his thanks as well 
as he could, and the old gentleman, after 
nodding pleasantly once more, departed on 
his way. 

Without further detail I will state that 
Arthur succeeded in obtaining the employ- 
ment he sought, though not without great 
difficulty, owing to his lack of recommenda- 
tions. It was a very small business, and the 
master was not a particularly agreeable man ; 
but he saw that Arthur would be a useful 
man in his office, and took advantage of the 
circumstances of the case to arrange with 
him for the lowest possible wages. They 
would be just enough to live on, however, 
-and at present this was all that Arthur cared 
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for. The same evening he gave up his garret 
in Islington, exchanging it for a far less 
agreeable abode in Chapel Street, distant 
only some five minutes' walk from his em- 
ployment. 

With the following day began a period of 
hopeless, grinding toil, of long days spent in 
miserably-recompensed labour, followed by 
nights which hunger often made hideous with 
restlessness or terrifying dreams. For, spite 
of terrible temptations, the strength of which 
could only be realised by one who has been 
in similar positions, Arthur persisted in his 
resolution of saving every penny he possibly 
could towards paying off his debt. It took 
him a month, with the utmost economy, to 
save the ten shillings. How often, as he 
returned from his work at night, was he 
tempted to spend some of his savings and 
enjoy the luxury of a satisfying meal ; what 
ghastly fascination was there in the glaring 
fronts of the public-houses, beckoning him to 
enter and, in a few draughts of fiery liquor, 
forget at once his hunger and that vain folly 
which men call honour. Why should he suffer 
so to pay this debt? The lender did not 
know his name, and it was scarcely probable 
that he should trouble to remember the ad- 
dress of the advertising printer. For all that 
Arthur was determined to repay the debt : 
common gratitude, if no finer feeling, de- 
manded that he should do so. And, after 
hours of fierce conflict with himself, after 
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weeks of the most utter misery which even 
these few shillings could greatly have relieved, 
Arthur did repay the debt. He would not 
venture to carry the money in his pocket as 
far as Islington, where the old gentleman 
lived ; the temptation on the way might prove 
too strong, and any little accident, such as 
the gentleman's absence from home, might 
lead to a fatal hesitation. The difficulty was 
better got over by the agency of a post-office 
order. With a sigh of ineffable relief, Arthur 
addressed this from the card his benefactor 
had given him, and posted it. 

This was on Saturday afternoon. The 
same evening Arthur sank into a terrible des- 
pondency, a sickness of the heart, exceeding 
in misery even that bodily suffering to which 
he was now becoming almost reconciled. With 
the repayment of the debt, it seemed as 
though an impulse to healthy exertion had 
been suddenly withdrawn ; henceforth there 
was nothing to look forward to but an arid 
future spreading out into interminable tracts 
of hopeless toil. To obtain a better place 
was almost impossible, for he now knew his 
employer sufficiently well to be sure that he 
would not aid him the least to improve his 
position, but would rather do his utmost to 
retain him in this state of servitude. Arthur 
was rapidly losing all self-respect, all hope o f 
better things, all thoughts above his every- 
day labour and every-day needs. He never 
opened a book to read a page, for he felt no 
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longer any interest in the cultivation of his 
mind. To what end should he trouble ? Even 
the recollection of the wealth of which little 
more than half a year would make him master 
brought witt it no saving grace. For he had 
lost all faith in himself. How would he be 
better ofE when he possessed his five thousand 
pounds ? Certainly he would not suffer from 
.starvation, but, otherwise, how would he 
<iiffer from what he was at present ? Evi- 
dently fate had declared that his should be a 
useless, unproductive life, and it was vain to 
struggle against the decree. With a bitter 
fimile he reflected upon the hopes and the 
aspirations of past years ; already they were 
growing so dim, so unsubstantial to his 
memory, that he could with difficulty realise 
the power they had once exercised over his 
life. He thought of Helen Norman — indeed 
no single day passed on which he did not still 
think of her — and he was glad that her por- 
trait was in the safe keeping of his friend 
Noble ; if it had been in his own possession 
he could not have refrained from continually 
looking at it, and the indulgence could have 
had no consequence save perpetual self-torture. 
Of course, she who was still his wife in the 
dogged estimation of the law, he thought of less 
often, and always with a vague species of 
compassion which was not altogether without 
B, mixture of resentment. If she was now 
suffering from the consequences of her folly, 
what else could she have expected? And 
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was he not sufEering ? Had he not suffered 
as much as, aye more than it was possible 
for her to suffer, and wholly in consequence 
of her conduct? On the other hand she 
might still be living in luxury, supported by 
the infatuation of some wealthy admirer ; 
and in that case was she worthy of pity ? 
Aye, even then worthy of infinite pity. For 
she had voluntarily exchanged the devotion 
of a faithful heart for the sensual caprice of 
a fop, an unprincipled rake, and her hour of 
utter wretchedness could not in any case be 
far off. In such passing moments Arthur felt 
that there was still a spot of tenderness in 
his heart for the poor, weak fool; but the 
love, the passion which had once inflamed 
him, that had gone never to return. 

Monday came, and he went to his work as 
usual. When he came home at dinner-rtime 
he was surprised to find a letter for him, 
directed in a hand of which he had not the 
least knowledge. He opened it, and found 
it contained a short note from the old gentle- 
man in Islington, acknowledging the receipt 
of the ten shillings, expressing his extreme 
gratification at finding Arthur's promise 
adhered to, and, finally, returning the money 
with the request that Arthur would accept it 
as a mark of his creditor's esteem. 

It was a fatal present. With this unwonted 
wealth in his pocket, Arthur no longer felt 
compelled to deny himself so vigorously as 
hitherto every little indulgence that might 
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make his life at least more tolerable. The 
same night he yielded unresistingly to the 
attraction of the public-house, and, after 
the first draught, he continued to drink with 
the sole object of inducing oblivion. In his 
present condition this was the utmost happi- 
ness he could hope for, and this he attained. 
Even whilst doing his best to enervate his 
faculties of thought, however, he remem- 
bered the narrowness of his resources and 
resolved to avoid wild debauch. Not to- 
night only would he need to deaden his self- 
consciousness, but for many and many a night 
to come, and he must carefully husband the 
means for purchasing forgetfulness. He knew 
that on the morrow he should pay the penalty 
in horrible suffering, but what was that 
compared with these few hours of blessed 
delight ? 

Soon every night saw him wandering from 
bar to bar, brutalising himself with whatever 
cheap poison came within his means, then 
staggering home to his garret to spend the 
few hours before daylight in heavy uncon- 
sciousness. The day grew to be nothing 
but a preparation for the night, a dreary 
waste of hours which must somehow be 
plodded through in order that the oasis of 
the night might be reached. Life such as 
this soon destroyed his appetite, and the 
diminished need for food left more money 
for drink. He was past reflection ; in the 
few hours during which he was capable of 

VOL. III. \ 
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continued thought he bound his mind down 
to the task before him, not daring to look 
before or behind. He grew altogether negli- 
gent of his personal appearance, and his very- 
features seemed to partake of the degenera- 
tion of his mind. Day by day the clouds of 
misery seemed to envelope his life closer and 
closer. It seemed as if either the hospital 
or the gaol must ere long behold the close of 
such a career. 

At length he lost his place. Of late he 
had been growing more and more irregular 
in his time of appearance at the office, and 
for some weeks his master had been on the 
point of discharging him. At length, without 
any warning, he was supplanted in the office, 
and was told that his services were no longer 
needed. The same evening he was under an 
obligation to pay considerable arrears of rent, 
or else to quit his lodgings. Taking the 
money his master paid him, he discharged as 
much of his debt as possible, and once more 
found himself homeless and penniless in the 
streets, just as night was falling. 

In this moment of despair came a thought 
which had several times of late passed through 
his mind, but which he had never yet been 
courageous enough firmly to face. Now with 
the thought, the courage came also. He 
dwelt upon it, looked at it in all its phases, 
made up his mind to pursue it even to the 
end. That thought led him along the 
Mnrylehone Road, eastwards. As he passed 
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the workhouse, it was the time when the 
** casuals'* were beginning to assemble in 
order to seek admittance for the night. They 
stood in a long row against the wall, wretches 
of all ages, and of every degree of misery, 
some emaciated with incurable disease, some 
hale and strong, their only ailment being 
laziness, all exhibiting in their persons the 
results of abject poverty. Ever since early 
morning it had rained unceasingly, and at 
this moment the rain streamed down pitilessly 
from the blackening sky upon the row of 
drenched and shivering creatures. The sight 
of them made Arthur pause for a moment, as 
if a doubt had crossed his mind, but the next 
moment he walked rapidly on muttering to 
himself, *' Never, never I " 

The thought led him down Tottenham 
Court Road and then off to the left into 
Huntley Street. He stood still for a moment 
in the darkness before the house where he 
had lived with Carrie, and a thrill of horror 
at the recollection of all he had suffered there 
made his heart chiller than the body which 
contained it, though the wet and cold of this 
November night had numbed every limb. 
With a bitter curse upon his fate, he passed 
hurriedly on, again crossed Tottenham Court 
Road, and found himself in a few minutes in 
Charlotte Place. He knew that Mr. ToUady's 
shop had long since disappeared, being re- 
placed by a larger one of a different nature, 
but still it was a pleasure to him to see the 
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place where it had been, the narrow street in 
which the only happy time of his life had been 
passed. John Pether's shop was also trans-- 
formed. He and Mr. ToUady were at rest. 
Mark Challenger, the third of those friends 
of his boyhood, no doubt still lived, but 
Arthur's business was no longer with the 
living; 

The thought soon bore him away, once 
more eastwards. It was now black night, 
and the rain came down more pitilessly than 
ever. Twenty minutes' sharp walk brought 
him into the Strand, and here he hesitated. 
The object of his thought now lay at a very 
short distance below him. Which of these 
narrow streets should he take in his way to 
the river ? What spot was likely to be the 
quietest ? Where could one seek eternal rest 
with least danger of interference ? 

Unconsciously he had passed at a very 
short distance from Noble's abode, which was 
in one of the dark and narrow streets between 
which he was choosing. As he meditated, 
the recollection of this occurred to his mind. 
Why not choose that street as well as another? 
Possibly there might be a light in Noble's 
window, and the comparison between his 
friend's condition and his own would be a 
new means of strengthening his resolve. At 
once he crossed the Strand and entered the 
narrow street. 
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On the present evening William Noble was 
fitting alone in his lodgings, pursuing a train 
of thought, which, to judge from his counte- 
nance, was none of the most agreeable. His 
room was a very small one, on the third story, 
at once a bed and a sitting room. A cheerful 
fire burned in the grate, and its warm rays 
<Jid their best to expel the recollection of the 
dreary waste of waters upon which the night 
had descended. Noble had drawn a little 
deal-topped table near to the fire, apparently 
with the intention of reading. At his elbow 
lay open a volume of Mill's " Political 
Economy," and on the table were also 
volumes exhibiting the names of Ricardo and 
Malthus. On one side of the room was a 
small book-case, containing some thirty or 
forty books of a very substantial appearance, 
a closer examination of which would have 
shown them nearly all to be works bearing 
on social problems. The library was an index 
to its owner's mind. By nature grave, earnest, 
enthusiastic, and, withal, intensely matter-of- 
fact. Noble found a thoroughly congenial 
study in the severe problem of social science. 
Though tender-hearted as few men are, he 
knew little of literature in its more humanis- 
ing products ; poetry and all the sweet and 
tender offshoots of the imagination he cared 
nothing for. Intensely convinced that he 
lived in an age of savage facts which required 
the most resolute facing, it was in the attempt 
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to face and master them that he found his 
highest delight. 

But even John Stuart Mill seemed to have 
but little attraction for him this evening. He 
sat over the fire with his forehead resting in 
his hands, much troubled in countenance. 
And in fact he had much to make him sad 
apd thoughtful. The club which he had 
worked so hard to establish and to inspire 
with some portion of his own lofty unselfish- 
ness had utterly collapsed a few months since^ 
collapsed beyond hope of reconstruction. The 
history of this enterprise had done much ta 
disabuse Noble of his extreme confidence in 
human sincerity and strength of purpose. He 
saw that the problems before him were indeed 
far more difficult than he had been wont to 
represent them to his own mind. His con- 
fidence in his own powers of judging indivi- 
dual men, moreover, had lately received a 
severe shock. A friend of whom he thought 
very highly had recently obtained from him 
a loan of a very large portion of his savings, 
and had immediately disappeared, without 
trace. The loss of the money weighed but 
little with Noble in comparison with the loss 
of trust in his friend. 

But at present these matters, though sup- 
plying a gloomy background for his reflec- 
tions, were not the principal object of his 
thoughts. Just now he was thinking of Arthur 
Golding. For months he had lost sight of 
Arthur completely ; he knew not whether he 
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was living or dead. Shortly after the death 
of John Pether, he had been visited by Mark 
Challenger, who had told him all that he knew 
concerning their common friend, but beyond 
this he had been able to learn nothing what- 
ever. The loss of Arthur's companionship 
had been felt severely by Noble, more severely, 
indeed, than he could have anticipated ; for 
now that he had had leisure to reflect long 
upon the memory of his friend, he felt that 
his had been the only one among his acquaint- 
ances upon whose genuine sympathy and 
understanding he could truly rely. He saw 
clearly the many points in which Arthur's 
character differed from his own, but he under- 
stood also that it was on account of these 
•very differences that he had grown so to like 
him. About Arthur there had always been 
something of pleasing mystery, in reality the 
halo of genius, to the impression of which 
Noble had gladly submitted, though in no 
wise comprehending its nature. Had he 
known the real bent of his friend's genius it 
is probable that he would not have sympa- 
thised with it at all; but as long as the 
genius had merely found expression in the 
glance of his eyes, the energy of his conver- 
sation, the unselfish nature of his aims, Noble 
recognised in it a vague superiority to which 
he had himself no claim, and grew to love 
its possessor. 

So ill at ease did he become by indulging 
these thoughts, that before Ion? he found it 
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intolerable to remain alone. He was quite 
unable to study, and, after one or two vaiu 
efforts at so distracting bis mind, he closed 
his books, rose, and prepared to go out. He 
resolved that he would visit Mark Challenger 
and ask if he had any news of Arthur. No 
doubt the errand would be in vain, but a 
most unwonted restlessness rendered it abso- 
lutely necessary that he should be active. A 
sharp walk through such a night would surely 
restore him to his usual quietude, if anything 
would. 

Nobleput on his top-coat, took his umbrella, 
and descended the stairs. As he threw open 
the front door and was on the point of leav- 
ing the house, he suddenly started back con- 
founded. The light from the hall lamp 
streaming out into the black street had 
illuminated a face and form bearing some 
kind of hideous resemblance to the object of 
the past hour's uneasy thoughts. Something 
like a startled look of recognition had also 
risen to the face before him, whose pallid 
ghastliness was for a moment shot over with 
a slight flush ; but the same instant both 
face and form had vanished, swallowed up, 
as it seemed, in the darkness. At once Noble 
had re-collected his faculties, and darted out 
in pursuit. He caught a glimpse of a black 
shape fleeing beileath a street-lamp a few 
yards before him, and he chased it like a 
hunter in pursuit of his game. The black 
shape had just come into view beneath the 
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next lamp, and Noble was on the point of 
springing upon it, when suddenly it fell 
prostrate, with a thud which sounded clearly 
through the quiet street. As the object of 
his pursuit fell. Noble sprang to his side. 

" Golding ! Arthur Golding ! " he ex- 
claimed, bending over the prostrate form. 
'' Is it you ?" 

But there was no answer. Turning the 
face up to the light, Noble saw that it was 
without doubt his friend whom he had en- 
countered, but whether now living or dead it 
was more difficult to decide. Arthur was 
pallid and cold as marble, and his limbs 
seemed to have stiffened as he fell. No trace 
of breath escaped from between the thin lips. 
His hat had fallen off in the chase, and his 
matted thick hair was rapidly becoming 
soaked with the rain, as all his clothing 
already was. As he raised the prostrate head, 
Noble felt something warm upon his fingers, 
and, hastily examining them by the lamp, 
found that it was blood. 

With the aid of a policeman, who fortu- 
nately happened to pass, Noble quickly removed 
the insensible man into the nearest public- 
house, where means were rapidly applied for 
his restoration. In half an hour Arthur was 
able to rise and accompany his preserver 
home. Since his recovery he had scarcely 
spoken, and his replies to Noble's questions 
were brief and incoherent. Fearing lest some 
serious illness should overtake him in the 
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night, Noble put him at once into his owir 
bed, and himself sat up till far into the nip^ht.. 
About two o'clock, seeing that Arthur slept 
a sound and apparently healthy sleep, he- 
made a bed of the arm-chair and sought by 
the fire-side a few hours' rest. 

In the morning, Arthur woke with his 
faculties undisturbed, though so weak in 
body that he was quite unable to rise. Ac- 
cordingly, Noble left him in bed, whilst he 
went to his day's work. Arthur lay all day long 
occupied with his own mingled reflections,, 
scarcely knowing whether to be glad or sorry 
that fate had rescued him from the death he 
had contemplated and brought him once 
more in connection with his friend. He felt 
no disposition to stir, or to find other occu- 
pation than that afforded by his thoughts. 
He needed these hours of quietness to become 
reconciled to the change in his prospects, to 
call his mind once more back to the world 
with which he had believed himself to have 
done. As yet he was not able to regard him- 
self as a responsible being. William Noble 
had saved his life, and with him must lie the 
disposal of his future. Probably this day of 
perfect mental and bodily rest was the 
happiest Arthur had experienced since his 
marriage. He was, as it were, transformed 
into a child. Who of us that has lived to do 
earnest battle on our own account with the 
stern forces of life would not be glad to re- 
turn, even for a day, to the condition of a 
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child, to be devoid of cares for the future, of 
regret for the past, to think of nothing save- 
the moment's joy, secure in a parent's omni- 
potent affection ? Such was Arthur's state 
of mind throughout this day. With the 
desire of life he had cast aside all life's re- 
sponsibilities. To Noble belonged the care 
for his future, aod in Noble's friendship he 
had absolute confidence. 

He could scarcely believe that a whole 
day had passed when his friend returned in 
the evening. Noble asked no questions, but 
evidently left it to Arthur himself either to 
relate or withhold his story. It was Arthur's 
first wish to make a confidant of his pre- 
server, to impart to him without reserve the 
long course of troubles which had so nearly 
terminated in his death. And this he did the 
same evening. Noble sitting by his bed, lis- 
tening with a sad interest as Arthur passed 
from point to point of his melancholy narra- 
tive. The narrator had no expressions strong 
enough to give utterance to the scorn, the 
hatred with which he regarded himself for his 
conduct during the past few months. He 
did not beg for sympathy, he spoke no word 
of self -justification. He had wittingly and of 
set purpose endeavoured to brutalise his own 
nature, and it might be he had so far suc- 
ceeded that his old self had gone for ever. 
In his bodily weakness he even shed bitter 
tears of self-reproach. The emotion did him 
good, and the whole confession, by forcing^ 
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him to behold himself in an objective light, 
imparted a healthiness to his mind which it 
was very long since he had enjoyed. 

When Arthur ceased speaking, Noble re- 
flected in silence for nearly ten minutes. 

" And of your wife you know absolutely 
nothing?" he asked at length, regarding his 
friend with the sharp but kindly scrutiny of 
his clear grey eyes. 

" Nothing," replied Arthur, who had sunk 
back enfeebled. 

Again there was a long silence. 

" I have thought over the course to be 
pursued during the whole day," began Noble 
again, " and in what you have told me there 
is nothing to make me alter my plans. Do you 
feel very weak?" 

"At present, very. But it will soon go. 
I am not feverish, or otherwise ill. I shall 
be myself to-morrow." 

" Let us rather say in a week. Now listen 
to what I propose. You remember the 
Vennings ? " 

Arthur nodded. 

" They have a room to let in their house. 
Now I propose that you should take this 
room. I tell them that you have had an ill- 
ness, and that gets over all difficulties. In 
the meantime I look out for a place for you, 
whilst you occupy yourself in getting strong. 
How do you like the scheme ? " 

" But, my dear Noble," said Arthur, turn- 
ing his head, with a smile more resembling 
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that of old than had yet risen to his face, 
" you forget that I am penniless." 

** Certainly not. It is you that forget that 
I am your friend, and may claim a friend's 
rights. Sufficient to say that T am not penni- 
less. Have you any other objection?" 

Arthur's strength was already well-nigh 
exhausted by the long conversation, and, had 
he wished to object further, he had not the 
power. Taking Noble's hand, he pressed it 
firmly between both his own. Then he closed 
his eyes, and, still holding the hand of his 
staunch friend, dropped to sleep like a child. 



CHAPTER V. 



HEART-CRAVINGS. 



Tbe reader — whom it is an author's happy- 
privilege to suppose profoundly interested in 
the book before him — may possibly have felt 
some little inquisitiveness relative to Mr. 
Gilbert Gresham's movements since he took 
prudent flight before the dangerous attrac- 
tions of his ward. Prior to the autumn of 
the present year, the artist had maintained 
desultory communication with the house in 
Portland Place, his brief letters being in each 
case addressed to Mrs. Cumberbatch. He 
always requested to be kindly remembered 
to Miss Norman, and desired that she would 
not fail to acquaint him with any service he 
could perform for her. Politeness required 
such sentences as these, and it was very 
rarely indeed that Mr. Gresham deviated 
from the laws of conventional courtesy. For 
the rest, he appeared to have perfectly re- 
covered his health and spirits. He was 
isomewhat unsettled, living principally in 
Italy, with an occasional visit to Switzerland 
or Germany; but lately he gravitated to- 
wards Paris, always his favourite city, but 
which he could not persuade himself to visit 
till quite assured that he should find there 
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peace and quietude. His art was by no 
'means neglected. During the present year, 
he had sent several pictures to England, 
three of which had found a place in the 
Academy exhibition. 

But, early in August, Mrs. Cumberbatch 
had received a letter from her nephew, con- 
taining more momentous news than that with 
which his epistles were ordinarily freighted. 
In the first place, he acquainted his aunt 
with the fact that the end of the month 
would in all probability see him again in 
England. He was coming over with a party 
of friends from Paris, who were desirous of 
making a brief tour in the United Kingdom, 
some half-dozen of whom he would probably 
entertain for a few weeks at his house before 
they commenced, and as they returned from 
their expedition. The next and more im- 
portant item of intelligence, was to the efEect 
that the lease of the house in Portland Place 
terminated on Christmas Day of the present 
year, and that, all things considered, he did 
not think he should renew it. He was at 
present in negociation for the purchase of a 
house in Versailles. Should he effect this 
purchase, he should take up his abode indefi- 
nitely in France. Nothing was said of either 
Mrs. Cumberbatch or Helen Norman. The 
former might, of course, consider herself as 
very shortly to be de trop. The latter, when, 
made acquainted with the contents of thiai 
letter, could not help wondering somewhat 
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anxiously what views her worthy guardian 
entertained with regard to her future. 

The suspense of both was put to an end 
when, towards the middle of August, Mr. 
Gresham himself appeared, accompanied by 
the threatened Parisian frieods. The meet- 
ing with her guardian was not so awkward 
as Helen had feared. Mr. Gresham had 
come forward to meet her with a pleasant 
smile, and, whilst shaking her hand, had 
spoken a few agreeable words in a manner as 
far from embarrassment as could well be ima- 
gined . He was evidently quite his old self, with 
the exception that his cynicism had become 
even alittle morepronounced. Throughout his 
guests' stay, he spoke but little with Helen, 
limiting himself to gentlemanly solicitude on 
the score of her health, and exchanging 
a few words with regard to Maud and her 
husband, both of whom, bye-the-by, were 
present once or twice to meet the French 
visitors. Helen could not help marvel- 
ling where his paternal feelings had gone to 
when he spoke on the latter subject. He 
mentioned Maud very much as he would have 
mentioned any nevvly-married young lady 
with whom he had been acquainted, and 
appeared glad that she moved a good deal 
in the world. Maud rather wanted ton he 
said, and in this way she would acquire it. 

Helen was rather surprised that her 
guardian made no mention to her of his pro- 
jDosed change of residence, and at length 
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concluded that either he had altered bis mind, 
or he would not speak on the subject till his 
return from the tour. But, on the last day, 
Mr. G-resbara intimated to her that he would 
be glad of half-an-hour's private conversation 
in the library, and she went thither with 
pleasure in the prospect of having her doubts 
solved. 

Mr. Gresham stood with his back to the 
fire when his ward entered, and, stepping 
forward with a motion of the utmost polite- 
ness, he begged her to be seated. He began 
to speak as if the conversation was to be no 
more than an ordinary one. 

'' I am glad to see, Miss Norman,'' he said, 
with a smile of polished cynicism, ** that you 
have abandoned to ruder, and therefore more 
suitable, hands the task with which you were 
employed when I left England." 

He had always addressed her as Miss 
Norman since his return, never as Helen. 

'' I fear I have obtained your good opinion 
by false pretences," replied Helen, also smil- 
ing, though in her own frank manner. 

" What ! You still play the part of an 
aggravated species of sister of mercy ? " 

" I still do what little good I can," she 
replied. 

" But I think you have never been absent 
for any great time since we have been here?" 

" It would have been scarcely respectful 
to these ladies and gentlemen to absent my- 
self each day." 

VOL. III. -K. 
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" And you continue to go to the unknown 
regions of the East ? '* 

*' There is still no lack of employment 
there." 

He paused for a few moments, still smil- 
ing, though with a subdued expression of 
surprise upon his countenance. 

" Mrs. Cumberbatch probably acquainted 
you," he resumed, ** with my intention to give 
up this house, and live near Paris ? '' 

" She did." 

'* Yes," he continued, looking up to the 
ceiling with a curious smile of self-ridicule. 
" I hesitated long and gravely between the 
Dorsetshire farm and a very passable little 
house in Versailles, and at length I arrived 
at the conclusion that my temperament 
lacked somewhat the bucolic side. It is just 
possible I might be ennuye in Dorsetshire 
before many years had passed, just possible. 
So I decided ultimately for Versailles. Do 
you approve the choice, Miss Norman ? " 

" I think you did wisely to follow your 
individual tastes." 

*' You do ? Then I am happy. Well, my 
lease here is out at Christmas. Do you think 
you can arrange with Mrs. Cumberbatch to 
be ready by then ? " 

''You forget, Mr. Gresham, that you have 
not acquainted me with your plans regarding 
both of us." 

*' My plans ? " he returned, with an affecta- 
tion of surprise. " Mais certainement — 
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pardon me, I should say, certainly I have. Of 
course my house is entirely at your service, 
Miss Norman, whether it be situated in Lon- 
don or Versailles." 

Helen stood silent in extreme surprise. 

" Have you any objection to living in 
France ? " continued Mr. G-resham. 

" No objection on the score of the country," 
she replied. " But at present I could not 
think of leaving London. I need not explain 
my reasons, Mr. G-resham. Tn your eyes they 
are foolish enough, no doubt, but with me they 
outweigh every consideration." 

" Man Diett ! Ges Anglaises ! " exclaimed 
the artist, imitating with comical accuracy the 
tone and gesture of a Frenchman. *' Well, to 
tell you the truth. Miss Norman, I was more 
than half prepared for this, and I had con- 
sidered the contingency. Probably if I pro- 
posed it to you, you would only too gladly 
consent to take up your abode in one of those 
savoury courts or alleys which abound in the 
Oriental clime. But in such a course I 
fancy I see something scarcely becoming 
Miss Norman's position. Indeed there might 
be some people so evil-disposed as to censure 
Miss Norman's guardian under such circum- 
stances." 

**I think it probable," returned Helen, 
smiling. 

*' Just so. Then it remains for me to think 
of some suitable habitation for you. You 
would, of course, think it desirable that Mrs. 
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Cumberbatch should continue to live with 
you ? " 

Helen assented out of mere politeness^ 
though it is needless to say she would gladly 
have dismissed Mrs. Cumberbatch from her 
sight for ever. 

" Again, just so. Then, may I ask. Miss 
Norman, whether there is any quarter of 
London in which you would prefer me to look 
for a suitable house ? " 

" I have only one ground of choice," re- 
plied Helen. " It must be within easy access 
of the East End." 

" So I imagined," replied her guardian, 
smiling sardonically. " Then you permit me 
to be your agent in this matter? " 

" I shall feel grateful if you will undertake 
the trouble." 

"No trouble whatever," replied Mr. Gre- 
sham, politely. 

And so the conversation ended. When she 
reflected upon it, Helen could not but wonder 
at the easy manner in which Mr. Gresham 
relieved himself of the more tedious re- 
sponsibilities of guardianship. It was evident 
that he had never seriously contemplated her 
accompanying him to France. There was 
something of refined selfishness in the whole 
arrangement ; Helen perceived it, but it did 
not distress her. Indeed the prospect of 
living in a small house of her own was very 
delightful to her. Mrs. Cumberbatch was the 
only drawback, but she scarcely saw how it 
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could be possible to relinquish that lady's 
chaperonage. With Mrs. Cumberbatch her- 
self, meanwhile, Mr. G-reshara had held a 
longer and more serious conversation. The 
aunt and nephew understood each other 
wonderfully well. Mr. G-resham knew that 
in Mrs. Cumberbatch he had someone on 
whom he could thoroughly rely, as long as he 
made it coincident with her own interest to 
be trustworthy. Among his instructions to her 
were strong injunctions that she should do 
her utmost to bring Helen more into society. 
The sooner the latter was comfortably married 
out of the way, the better for Mr. Gresham's 
ease, regard for which bade fair soon to 
monopolise the whole of that gentleman's at- 
tention. 

The visit of her guardian and his guests 
had furnished a brief distraction from Helen's 
ordinary life ; certainly no highly agreeable 
distraction, but still sufficient to give a 
momentary new current to her thoughts. The 
exercise of French conversation, which she 
had so long disused from lack of opportunity, 
was in itself pleasant, awakening all manner 
of strange by-gone memories, wafting back 
to her, like a sweet perfume, the recollection 
of happier years. Then the anticipation of a 
pleasant change of abode at the year's end was 
useful in giving her fresh matter for reflection, 
and averting her mind from the perpetual 
brooding over sad thoughts which had long 
since begun to set its mark upon her face in 
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pallid cheeks and dark circles around the^ 
eyes. But these sensations were not of an 
enduring nature. Scarcely had the strangers 
left the house, when her mind renewed the 
thread of its every-day reflections, and con- 
tinued to spin out the sorrowful web of its 
existence as though the task had known no 
interruption. 

In addition to the sadness caused by the 
gradual annihilation of too sanguine hopes 
as regarded her toils among the poor, Helen 
had begun to suffer from causes of a moro 
personal nature, from pain which had its 
beginning and end in the circumstances of 
her own individual being. Though she had 
hitherto been rather wont to pride herself on 
the possession of' a philosophical mind which 
was all in all to itself, finding in her studies, 
her reveries, and the reflections to which her 
every-day work gave rise, all sufficing 
sources of occupation, of late a sad convic- 
tion had been working its way into her heart 
that these were not enough, that her being 
suffered a lack of nourishment, and yearned 
for stronger food. Sad conviction indeed it 
was, for to Helen's mind it implied some loss 
of self-esteem, some perceptible falling away 
from the ideal life to which she had trained 
herself, some condescension to the weakness 
of less noble natures. The uneasy longing, 
which months'ago had assumed no more de- 
finite shape than that of occasional depression 
bred of disappointment in her aims, had now 
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grown to proportions far more formidable, 
and was every day assuming the character of 
a recognisable aspiration. She felt lonely. 
She knew not the sweet pleasure of possess- 
ing some true friend to whom she could im- 
part the secret workings of her spirit, from 
whom she could look for quick, unfailing 
sympathy, and to whom in turn she could 
become the source of vivifying consolation. 
Mr. ' Heatherley, though in many things of 
great benefit to her, was not and could not be 
such a friend as this. Thouo^h standins: on 
the common ground of universal charity, the 
impulse of each came from such entirely 
opposite quarters, the highest sympathies of 
each were so totally different in their natures, 
that the growth between them of anything 
resembling a perfect union of the spirit was 
never to be thought of. And yet Mr. 
Heatherley was the nearest friend that she 
possessed. All others were mere acquaint- 
ances. Living as she had always done in 
almost complete seclusion as far as the 
society of cultivated people was concerned, 
Helen had only once found herself in contact 
with a nature before which her own felt dis- 
posed to bow. Once and once only had a 
voice struck the chords of her heart and 
elicited what seemed to her like the barely 
perceptible prelude to a delicious harmony. 
It was possible she might have been mistaken ; 
closer acquaintance might have dispelled this 
first illusion and rendered to her her freedom ; 
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but the chance of thus proving it had never 
been afforded her, for the object of her first 
timid heart-stirrings had suddenly vanished, 
and, what was more, in anger with herself. 
Yes ; Arthur Golding's long-cherished wor- 
ship was not without its counterpart, though 
struggling and undeveloped, in Helen's 
breast. Nor was it altogether unsuspected 
by its object, for Helen never forgot the cir- 
cumstance of her own portrait so carefully 
separated, as if from less precious things, 
among Arthur's drawings. And now in these 
days of increasing trouble, when the yearjiing 
for individual fellowship seemed to be con- 
suming her physical powers, the noble- 
minded girl dwelt more frequently than ever 
on the recollections which Arthur's name 
awakened. If the secret portraying of her 
face had meant anything more than a mere 
artist's fancy, did the feeling which had 
prompted it still live in the young man's 
heart? Frequently when she sat down to 
think of other things she found herself drift- 
ing away to thoughts of Arthur, wondering 
where he now lived, whether he still pursued 
the study of painting, whether he had changed 
in appearance? There had been a certain 
mystery in his sudden break with her 
guardian, the cause of which she felt con- 
vinced could not merely lie in that capricious 
temper to which Mr. Gresham had referred 
it. The knowledge she had since gained of 
the latter's character induced her to believe 
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that the fault had been more probably on his 
side than on that of his pupil, and the cir- 
cumstance of Arthur's relinquishing the 
benefit of his legacy till he could legally claim 
it decidedly pointed to a loftiness of spirit 
which would be superior to petty irritations. 
She would very much have liked to ask h^r 
guardian whether he knew anything o£ 
Arthur, but delicacy forbade her doing so. 
She had half unconsciously begun to hope 
that, when the time came for the payment of 
the legacy, she could not but hear something 
more of the young artist ; but with her know- 
ledge of Mr. Gresham's plans came the cer- 
tainty that this hope would be frustrated. 
Much better to expel these foolish fancies 
from her mind and strive to reconcile herself 
to her dread loneliness. 

I said that Mr. Heatherley was Helen's 
only friend, but it will perhaps be remem- 
bered that I have previously, when speaking 
-of Lucy Venning, intimated the growth be- 
tween the latter and Miss Norman of an 
attachment very similar to real friendship. 
And indeed, though there was too little of 
mental equality in the case to furnish a basis 
for the highest reciprocal affection, the benefit 
derived from their strengthening relations to 
each other was not exclusively on the side of 
the least gifted. Lucy, it is true, looked up 
to Helen as to some superior being, listened 
with the attention of an admiring disciple to 
her lightest words, and doubtless profited 
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much by her conversation. On the other 
hand, to talk with Lucy was a sweet refresh- 
ment to Helen's moral nature. The girl's 
heart was so frank, so joyous, so absolutely 
pure, the piety which ruled her every thought,, 
word and action was so unaffected and 
genuine, that Helen was not unfrequently led 
to compare her own acquired refinement with 
Lucy's natural perfection and to feel that she 
was the loser by the comparison. In her 
examination of the depths of this limpid 
nature, Helen had long since arrived at its 
one and only secret, and in this secret, she 
had since fancied, lay the origin of much that 
was charming in Lucy. The reader already 
knows what this secret was. Wide as was 
the apparent distance between them, Mr. 
Heatherley had, without effort, and, indeed^ 
unconsciously, obtained the complete con- 
quest of the young girl's heart. He was all 
in all to her. Long ago she had regarded him 
withno other feelingthanthedeepest reverence, 
due at once to his personal character and to 
the oflSce which he filled. But as the clergy- 
man's intimacy with her father had grown, 
and she saw more of his abundant charity, his 
unfailing kindness and gentleness of disposi- 
tion, his manly fortitude of character, she 
had insensibly cherished warmer feelings, and 
now she knew to her sorrow that she loved 
him. William Noble she respected and felt 
warmly for as a friend, but his entrance never 
caused her heart to leap and her face to blush 
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as did that of Mr. Heatherley. She knew 
well the feeling with which William regarded 
her, and knew also that nothing would have 
pleased her father more than to see her his 
wife ; and the consciousness that her heart 
was devoted to a hopeless afPection, refusing 
to turn where prudence and filial love 
seemed alike to point to, often made her sad 
when her sadness could not be observed. 

Helen had divined all this almost as soon 
as she had become sufficiently intimate with 
Lucy to visit occasionally at her house, and 
make the acquaintance of Mr. Venning. 
Lucy's talk to her was so frequently of Mr. 
Heatherley that she could not but suspect 
how matters stood, and one or two questions 
so put that Lucy could not foresee their pur- 
pose, soon completed the discovery. It grieved 
Helen that she could see no trace in the 
clergyman's conduct of his being aware of the 
girl's passion, to say nothing of in any way 
reciprocating it. It appeared to her that 
Lucy would make her friend an admirable 
wife ; just such a wife, indeed, as a man in 
his position should desire. She knew that he 
placed more value on moral worth than on 
intellectual attainment, and also that he was 
enough of a Radical to altogether disregard 
Lucy's inferiority in social status. It seemed 
scarcely probable to her that Mr. Heatherley's 
affections were already engaged. What a 
pity it was that, perhaps owing to a mere 
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lack of perception on his part, the possible 
happiness of two lives should be neglected. 

One Saturday afternoon, very shortly after 
the departure of Mr. Gresham and his 
friends, Helen was oppressed by a fit of un- 
usual despondency. At such times as these 
she felt her loneliness acutely, knowing how 
easily the looming clouds could have been 
dispersed by one word of earnest and affec- 
tionate sympathy. The causes of her 
melancholy were such as it was impossible to 
confess to any one with whom she was 
acquainted, if indeed she herself really knew 
them. As the afternoon drew on her suffer- 
ings grew intolerable. A horror of her 
solitude crept over her and became a physical 
pain. Company of some sort she felt she 
must seek. Mrs. Cumberbatch was out of the 
question, though doubtless she would have 
been ready enough to talk. Of only one 
person could she think with any degree of 
consolatory pleasure, and that was Lucy 
Venning. She would set off at once to Lucy's 
house, and pass there the few hours before the 
evening class. 

Arrived at her destination, she knocked 
and was admitted by a maid-of-all-work 
occasionally employed in the house. On 
going into the parlour she found Mr. 
Venning and his daughter sitting side by 
side, the former with a somewhat grave ex- 
pression of countenance, the latter's eyes 
showing unmistakable traces of recent tears. 
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Both, however, rose at once upon her 
entrance, and Mr. Venning greeted her in 
his ordinary kind and unrestrained manner. 

" This is kind of you to come this after- 
noon, Miss Norman," he said. " You couldn't 
have come at a better moment. Lucy has a 
little headache, and is a trifle out of spirits. 
I'm sure your voice will do her good at once ; 
won't it, Lucy?" 

His daughter only replied by a sweet smile 
and a cordial pressure of Helen's hand, 
which suJBBciently bespoke her contentment. 

" I am afraid I shall be a poor comforter,'* 
said Helen. "My very reason for coming 
was that 1 did not feel very well myself, and 
knew that half an hour's talk with Lucy 
w^ould restore my spirits. Well, I see we 
must prescribe for each other, Lucy. I dare 
say the amusement of doing so will dispense 
with the necessity of any disagreeable 
medicine." 

Lucy laughed, helping Helen the while to 
remove her hat and cloak. But there was 
still a dimness in her eyes, and her lips 
trembled slightly in a way which made her 
fearful of trusting her voice. 

" I know you will excuse me, Miss Nor- 
man," said Mr. Venning. " Though it is 
Saturday evening I have still business to 
attend to. Never mind," he added with a 
quiet laugh. " To-morrow is the day of rest- 
The thought of its enjoyment keeps me up 
all through the week. E often wonder what 
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we working men should do without our 
Sunday." 

As he spoke he withdrew from the parlour, 
and Helen took a seat by Lucy's side. 

" Now let us open our budget of sorrows," 
she said. " I strongly suspect, Lucy, that 
yours will outweigh mine in dolefulness. 
You have been crying." 

Lucy's frank nature was incapable of 
deceit even in trifles. She only paused for 
a moment before replying, then said, without 
raising her eyes — 

** I have been low-spirited all day. I think 
it must be the heat, or — or I don't know 
what." 

" I think you must take a holiday to- 
night," said Helen. " You kno wMr. Heatherley 
almost always comes to the class on Satur- 
day. I'm sure he will be glad to take your 
work if he knows you are unwell ; or, if he 
should not come, I shall have very little 
difl&culty in managing by myself." 

'* Oh, no," interposed Lucy, lifting up an 
eager face, " indeed I would not stay away on 
any account. The headache is going away ; 
it — it has not been very much. I could not 
think of staying at home." 

" Then you must promise me," said her 
friend, "to work a little less hard than 
usual. I'm sure I marvel at your patience 
sometimes when I see you working with 
those poor children as if your life depended 
on it." 
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" I do my best,'* replied the girl, " but Fin 
sure I don't know who wouldn't, with your 
example before them, Miss Norman. Mr. 
Heatherley often says that — " 

" Well, what does Mr. Heatherley say ? " 
asked Helen, smihng, as Lucy suddenly 
stopped short, and became a little red. 

" He says he never knew a more excellent 
teacher than yourself. Miss Norman," hastily 
returned Lucy, averting her face. 

" Oh, Mr. Heatherley is only too ready to 
speak well of everyone, isn't he, Lucy? No 
doubt he says just as pleasant things of 

JOU." 

Lucy shook her head slightly, still blush- 
ing, but made no reply. Helen watched her 
a few moments curiously. At length Lucy 
suddenly turned her face towards her com- 
panion with such a look of simplicity, 
wherein were blended sorrow, bashfulness 
and trust, that the latter was moved to take 
her hand and bend forward to her with an 
answering look, as if inviting confidence. 

" Miss Norman," faltered Lucy, the tears 
glistening in her eyes, " may I ask you a 
question — a — a rather strange question ? " 

" Anything you like, Lucy." 

" Did you ever think that I spoke too 
much of Mr. Heatherley ? " This last word 
broken momentarily in the middle by a 
sob. " That I — might — might make people 
think by the way I spoke of him — that I — " 

" Who has put such a thought into your 
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mind, dear ? " asked Helen, willing to relieve 
the blushing girl of the difl&culty of complet- 
ing her sentence. 

" Father has talked to me very seriously 
this afternoon, Miss Norman," replied Lucy ; 
" not unkindly, you know ; he never does 
that ; only very seriously. And I'm sure 
that all he says is for ray own good. He says 
that I had better try to think and speak less 
of Mr. Heatherley. But I didn't know that 
I spoke very often about him. Miss Norman, 
indeed I didn't. Do you — do you think I do ?" 

Helen did not reply immediately, but 
regarded her companion with a tender and 
compassionate smile. 

** 1 see you think so. Miss Norman," said 
Lucy, speaking quickly, with downcast eyes. 
*' Oh, how foolish I have been. But, indeed, 
father and you are mistaken. I — I never 
thought of him in that way. At least," she 
added hurriedly, " I tliinlc 1 never did. I'm 
sure I never meant to be so foolish. Don't 
think the worse of me. Miss Norman. I will 
be very careful in future." 

'* Think the worse of you, Lucy ? " returned 
Helen, pressing Lucy's little hand between 
her own. ** But you have been guilty of 
nothing improper. You are naturally so 
quiet that I am sure you have not spoken 
so freely to anyone but your father and 
myself." 

*' Indeed I have not," broke in Lucy, 
eagerly. " You and father are the only 
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people who hear me speak without fear just 
what I think." 

" Then you do think much of Mr. Heather- 
ley ? " asked Helen, with rather a sad smile. 

" It would be foolish and wrong to try to 
hide the truth from you, Miss Norman ; you 
who have always shown me such great kind- 
ness. I have often thought of Mr. Heather- 
ley, but I'm sure only as a kind friend. I 
could never forgive myself if I led you to 
believe anything else. But father is quite 
right in what he said, and I know that I 
should be acting foolishly and wrongly if I 
don't try to turn my thoughts quite away 
from him — for a time, at least. I have already 
begun to do so, and I had no idea that it would 
be so much trouble. But it is my duty, and 
I shall have strength given me to perform it." 

She ceased, and sat looking before her with 
the slightest shade of melancholy upon her 
features. Helen, who recognised in the simple 
girl's utterances kindred tones to those which 
for ever whispered in her own heart, felt 
herself drawn closer to Lucy by strong 
bonds of sympathy. There was consolation, 
too, in hearing her speak of her simple 
troubles, more than could have been found in 
any learned sermon and philosophical essay 
whatsoever. For a moment the thought 
arose that Lucy's untutored mind could not 
nourish such sufferings as those born in her 
own sophisticated imagination, and that 
therefore her pains were not so hard to 
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struggle with ; but this Helen's better sense 
at once rejected with scorn. The bitterness 
of yearnings never to be satisfied could be no 
less bitter to Lucy than to herself. If the 
former showed less of what she suffered it 
must be attributed to superior self-govern- 
ment rather than to any lack of sensibility. 

After a silence of several minutes Helen 
spoke, using to her simple friend the same 
reasoning she had often applied to herself. 

*^ You are right, dear," she said. " Every 
necessity in this world becomes a duty, and 
we must struggle to submit to it as best we 
may. And the best way to gain our own 
peace is never to lose hope. Though the 
path we have to tread may be painful enough 
at first, we must never cease to hope, never 
yield up the conviction that it will lead us to 
some great happiness. What that happiness 
may be we are often quite unable to foresee. 
If we begin to struggle against a selfish 
desire, never losing faith in the justice of our 
efforts, we may some day find in renunciation 
itself a greater happiness than the fulfilment 
of the desire could have brought us. Depend 
upon it, our happiness is seldom worked out 
in the way we expect it to be. Why this 
should be so, would puzzle much cleverer 
people than you and I, Lucy, to explain ; we 
must just be content with knowing what 
usually happens and apply this experience to 
our own cases. Look back through your 
own life and reflect how many longings you 
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have cherished, thinking their fulfilment at 
the time absolutely needful for your future 
happiness; and notice how many of them 
have resulted in disappointment which seemed 
at the time inexpressibly bitter, but which 
you can now smile and wonder at. They 
have all passed away, but not without leaving 
their effect upon you ; no, not a word you 
speak, not a thought you think, is without 
some effect on your own nature. To be able 
to look back on these struggles and see their 
lessons is what we call wisdom, and those are 
the happiest who are able to apply this wisdom 
to their present guidance, x ou understand 
what I mean by this little sermon, Lucy?" 

" Quite well," replied the girl, with a 
grateful look. ** I believe I have been trying 
to think the same things myself, but they were 
not so clear to me as you have made them." 

•* Suffering is an excellent teacher," re- 
turned Helen, smiling sadly, ** and to minds 
which face her honestly she teaches very 
much the same lessons." 

Shortly after this, as the evening was 
drawing on, Lucy rose with a brighter face 
and prepared tea, at which her father joined 
them. And when at the chapel that night 
Mr. Heatherley shook hands with her in his 
ordinary kind way, Helen noticed that she 
replied to him with less embarrassment than 
of late ; and sighed to think that her own 
counsels should have so much more weight 
with others than with herself. 



CHAPTER VI. 



WORKING WITH DESTINT. 



The months passed quickly on. Mr. Gre- 
sham' and his friends had returned from a 
highly delightful tour, which had embraced 
the finest scenery of England, Scotland and 
Ireland, and, after spending about a week in 
Portland Place, had all once more set off for 
Paris. By means of an agent, Mr. Gresham 
had already succeeded in finding a house for 
his ward and her protectress, Mrs. Cumber- 
batch. It was in the district of Highbury, 
and, though rather dreary-looking in the 
November twilight, would doubtless be a 
pretty placcin summer time. It was one of 
those neat little villas of which such num- 
bers have recently sprung up in districts im- 
mediately surrounding London, with a bow 
window on each side of the door, and in front 
a pleasant little garden, concealed from the 
road by high holly bushes. Owing to the 
latter circumstance, the villa had been 
christened ** Holly Cottage," which name 
was tastefully carved on the stone pillars at 
either side of the gate. It was decided that 
the ladies should take up their residence here 
about the middle of December. Mr. Gre- 
jsham had graciously undertaken to come 
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over from Paris to superintend their re- 
moval. 

One Saturday evening towards the end of 
November, Helen Norman had again called 
to spend an hour with Lucy, previous to their 
setting out together for the chapel. She was 
paler and thinner than she had been even a 
few months before, and, owing to the persis- 
tency with which she pursued her work, even 
in the worst weather, had contracted a severe 
cold, which at times rendered her almost 
speechless. Mr. Heatherley had frequently 
pressed upon her of late the necessity of her 
paying more attention to her health, but as 
yet had succeeded in obtaining little more 
than promises. The truth was that Helen 
was bound to ba active. She dreaded shut- 
ting herself up in the house alone with Mrs. 
Cumberbatch, or even alone with her own 
thoughts, for these had become the more in- 
sufferable companion of the two. To re- 
nounce her daily work would, she well know, 
be equivalent to succumbing under an attack 
of illness. Such a prospect presented itself 
to her in the guise of unknown terror. To 
lie day after day, alone and suffering — no ; 
rather work till she fell down in the street 
from mere exhaustion. The horrsr of such 
a fate would be considerably less than that of 
gradually wasting away in a sick room, 
haunted by the demon of ennui. Death, and 
speedy death, she felt could alone terminate 
such suffering as this would imply. 
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She had a special object in seeking Lucy's 
society this afternoon. During the last few- 
days a thought had ripened within her mind 
which had held out to her such a cheery 
gleam of consolation that she could lose no 
time in seeking to realise its promptings. 
When she and Lucy had taken their seats by 
the fire in the cheerful little parlour, she pro- 
ceeded at once to communicate the main pur- 
pose of her visit. 

" In a few weeks I am going to change 
my home, Lucy," she said. 

Her companion looked up into her face 
with a startled expression. 

" Indeed, Miss Norman ! " 

" Yes, I am going to have a little house of 
my own." 

*' You — you are going to be married. Miss 
Norman ! " faltered Lucy, looking a little 
frightened at her own boldness in suggesting 
such a possibility. And when she saw a 
smile of amused astonishment rise to Helen's 
face, followed at length by one of her 
cheerful laughs, she reddened, and stam- 
mered excuses. 

*' Married!" exclaimed Helen. '*What 
have I done, Lucy, that you should be so 
ready to attribute such enormities to me ? 
There, you have done no harm, dear. Do 
you think I am so foolish as to be offended 
at any word that your lips could speak ? 
Should you like to see me married ? " 

** Yes, I should," replied Lucy, with a 
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blush, after reflecting for a moment. " For 
I am sure you deserve as much happiness 
as it is possible for any one to have/' 

** And you think that marriage is the 
highest possible happiness ? " 

" I think — perhaps — I scarcely know," 
stammered Lucy, in some confusion. ** But 
I often think that no woman can be so happy 
as she who has a good husband to devote her 
hfe to, never thinking of anything but how 
to please him, and being able to ask his 
advice in every difl&culty or trouble. How 
quiet one's life must be, when one feels there 
is always some one close at hand to trust in, 
some one who can never lead you astray, 
but whose advice is always for the best." 

'' I am afraid there are few such husbands, 
Lucy. But haven't you your father for a 
guide ? " 

" Oh, yes, I love my father," replied Lucy, 
earnestly, '*and have no greater pleasure 
than to obey him. But — but a husband must 
be so different — " 

She broke off and sat in silence, her eyes 
drooping somewhat sadly. Helen suppressed 
a sigh, and returned to the subject she had 
most in her mind. 

" But I was speaking of my new home," 
she said. " I am going to live in a very de- 
lightful little house in Highbury. I shall 
not be quite by myself, for a lady I have 
known some time, and who is much older 
than myself, has kindly promised to come 
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and keep house for me. But still I fear I 
shall be a little lonely through the winter. I 
have scarcely any friends in London, and 
even those I have will be a long way from 
me. Now I wanted to ask you, Lucy, 
whether you thought you could manage to 
come and live with me, to be a companion 
for me when I am at home. You cannot 
think how glad I should be if you could do 
so." 

She paused and observed Lucy's face, the 
expression of which had passed from surprise 
to delight, and then again to surprise 
mingled with doubt. Such was the confusion 
introduced into her thoughts by this most 
unexpected proposition, that she was quite 
unable to reply at once. 

" You are thinking of your father," con« 
tinned Helen. " I know I should be robbing 
him of his greatest comfort, but I cannot 
help being selfish in this matter, Lucy. 
You could always spend Sunday with him^ 
and also an evening or two in the week." 

''But the house-work? " said Lucy, falter- 
ing between her delight at the proposal and 
the dijBBculties which stood in its way. '' I 
am often afraid that father is not very com- 
fortable as it is, for I have only the evenings 
and about an hour every morning to give to 
keeping our rooms in order. We have a girl 
in now and then to do rough work, but she 
couldn't get father's meals and keep his rooms 
neat." 
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" But suppose you found some better kiad 
of servant to do that work ? " 

" I am afraid we are too poor for that," 
replied Lucy, simply. 

" But if I took you away," replied Helen, 
" it would be only fair that I should provide 
some one in your place. So that we needn't 
trouble any more about that. Would you bo 
willing to come to me, Lucy, if your father 
gave his consent ? " 

" It would make me very happy," replied 
the girl, sincerity speaking in her tone and 
look. 

" Not more so than it would make me," 
said Helen, who really felt that with this 
single, child-hearted girl beside her she would 
be able to set at defiance the melancholy 
which so oppressed her. " You will see my 
library, then — more books than you ever saw 
in your life, Lucy. And we will read to- 
gether; and I will teach you to like the 
things that I like, and will teach you foreign 
languages. Won't it be delightful ? " 

" Oh, it is too good to be true," said Lucy, 
covering her face with her hands. Helen, 
too, became silent, but in happy visions of 
the delight she would find in training this 
pure intelligence and seeing that sweet char- 
acter expand in her presence. Another 
thought there was in her mind, a thought 
which had not been quite without its in- 
fluence in determining her to this step. Bent, 
as always, on the good of others, Helen had 
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reflected that, if Lucy lived with her, Mr. 
Heatherley would have his attention more 
attracted to the girl's virtues ; she would be 
able to talk more to him about her, and so to 
assist in some measure to render the termina- 
tion of Lucy's secret love happier than at 
present seemed possible. 

As they sat thus in silence only two sounds 
were audible in the room ; the one was the 
crackling of the fire, the other was the un^ 
ceasing tread of a footstep pacing backwards 
and forwards in the room above their heads. 
To the latter sound Helen's attention had 
already been once or twice directed, but now 
that it became still more observable she could 
not help wondering who it was that paced 
thus perpetually. She broke silence by asking 
the question. 

" Oh," replied Lucy, looking up from her 
happy reverie, " that is Mr. Golding, a lodger 
we have in our spare room. He nearly always 
spends his evenings in walking up and down 
his room." 

" What did you say his name is ?" asked 
Helen, with an interest in her tone which sur- 
prised Lucy. 

** Mr. Golding," she replied. "He is a 
printer. He has only just recovered from a 
bad illness, and I am afraid he is not quite 
well yet." 

'* He is a printer, you say? " continued 
Helen. " Do you know what his Christian 
name is, Lucy ?" 
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Lucy looked up in some surprise. 

" I really forget," she said ; ** but I can — 
oh, I remember ; his name in the rent book 
is A. Golding. I don't know what A. stands 
for." 

" He is a young man ? " 

** Yes, quite young ? " 

** And — rather handsome, Lucy ? " 

"I think so," replied Lucy, smiling; "but 
his face is very pale, and he always looks sad. 
Whenever I see him I feel to pity him. I 
suppose it is his illness that makes him look 
so. 

Helen's eyes had been fixed immutably on 
her companion's face since the latter had pro- 
nounced the lodger's name, and their expres- 
sion had something in it of strange pleasure 
which added to Lucy's surprise. As she 
spoke of his illness, this expression changed 
to one of sympathy, and this continued now 
for several minutes, whilst neither spoke. 
Helen was gazing into the fire, and evidently 
listening to the footfall overhead. 

" How long has he been here, Lucy ? " she 
asked at length, speaking in a lower tone. 

"About a fortnight," was the reply; and 
then she added, seeing Helen still much in- 
terested — " He was recommended to us by a 
friend of ours who comes to see father now 
and then, Mr. Noble. Once, along time ago, 
Mr. Noble brought him here on a Sunday 
night, and he had tea with us. He's very 
pleasant whenever he does speak, but that's 
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very seldom. Once or twice we have asked 
him to come down and sit with us in the 
evening, but he has only consented once. 
Hush ! he is coming down stairs. I heard his 
door open." 

** I must see him, Lucy," whispered Helen, 
rising from her seat. *' How can I see him 
and not be noticed ? Stop, if I hear his voice 
it will be enough. Could you go out and 
speak to him? About anything. He is 
coming down stairs." 

In the utmost astonishment, but eager to 
do anything to oblige Miss Norman, Lucy 
quickly left the room, leaving the door 
slightly ajar behind her, and, standing just 
outside it, she addressed to the lodger some 
question concerning his meals, which, in the 
morning and evening, she always prepared 
for him. Helen had stolen up close to the 
door, and heard distinctly the questions and 
replies. As soon as the lodger spoke she re- 
cognised Arthur's voice. 

He went on and out of the house, and 
Helen, trembling in every limb, sank into the 
nearest' chair. At first she felt angry with 
herself for her weakness, but the next 
moment a warm glow of pleasure had rushed 
over her whole body, driving away every 
other feeling. Then Lucy re-entered the 
room, and Helen, with a low laugh of joy, 
folded her in her arms and kissed her on the 
forehead. Lucy's face flushed with delight, 
but her eyes still retained their expression of 
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astonishment. She feared, however, to make 
any remark, and resumed her seat in silence 
by the tire-side. 

" It is as I thought," said Helen, speaking 
still in a very low voice, and fixing her eyes, 
which glowed with unusual brightness, upon 
her companion's wondering face; *' I once 
knew Mr. Golding. Lucy, you say he passes 
the evening with you and your father some- 
times ? " 

She replied in the affirmative. 

** Do you think my name has ever been 
mentioned in his presence ? " 

" Yes, it has," rephed Lucy. " Mr. 
Heatherley came in last Wednesday night, 
when Mr. Golding was with us, and he asked 
me if I did not think you looked very poorly. 
Miss Norman. And then he spoke for some 
minutes about your untiring patience." 

'* And Mr. Golding?" asked Helen, bend- 
ing forward and taking Lucy's hand. " He 
said nothing ? " 

*' 1 — I think not," returned the other, fear- 
ful lest her answer should displease. 

There was silence for some minutes, during 
which Helen still held Lucy's hand, playing 
with it now and then whilst varied emotions 
made themselves seen upon her features. 

" What must you think of me, Lucy?" 
she asked at length. " No doubt you 
are quite at a loss to understand my strange 
behaviour. The truth is that Mr. Gold- 
ing is an old acquaintance, in whom 
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I have much interest. I have not seen him 
for more than a year, and had no idea where 
he was, so you may imagine my surprise when 
I heard you call your lodger by his name. 
Would you do me a kindness, something very- 
difficult for me to do for myself, but easy for 
you to do for me ? " 

" I will do anything in my power for you,. 
Miss Norman." 

" Then it is this. When next you have an 
opportunity of speaking to him alone will 
you say, as if by chance, that I had heard of 
him from you, that I had recognised him as 
an acquaintance, and had made friendly in- 
quiries with regard to him — all this, you 
know, as if coming naturally from yourself? 
— I wish him to know, in short, that I am 
aware of his being here. And I should like 
to know how he hears this, Lucy, with what 
expression of face, or what reply he makes. 
Are you artful enough to practise all this de- 
ceit, dear ?" 

" I think it will be a very harmless deceit,' *^ 
replied Lucy, with her customary naivete. 
" I can easily find an opportunity to do this. 
Very likely I shall be able to bring you word 
next Tuesday night at the class." 

" And you — you will not say anything of 
this to your father, Lucy? It is only a 
foolish fancy. I can trust you, but others, 
who do not know me so well, might — you 
know what I mean." 

" Indeed, I will tell no one," replied Lucy 
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earnestly, truth beaming from her wide blue 
eyes. 

Helen smiled gratefully, and, drawing the 
girl towards her, pressed an affectionate kiss 
upon her lips. 

On the following Tuesday night Helen was 
in the schoolroom rather earlier than usual. 
She had come in the hope of having a 
quarter of an hour's talk with Lucy be- 
fore the lessons commenced, but in this she 
was disappointed, for Lucy, who usually 
made her appearance some time before eight 
o'clock, was late to-night. Helen s cold had 
increased in severity during the last few 
days, and to-night she was scarcely able to 
speak. Prudence had urged her throughout 
the day to send a note to Mr. Heatherley, 
begging him to take her place that evening, 
but the temptation of the news she hoped to 
hear from Lucy was too strong and she had 
braved the night air. The girls were collect- 
ing in the white-walled school-room, each 
one curtseying as she entered, whilst Helen 
was looking over a number of dictation ex- 
ercises, when Mr. Heatherley suddenly ap- 
peared, his face flushed with rapid walking, 
and a dripping umbrella in his hand. A look 
of pain and vexation crossed his face as he 
saw Helen sitting at his desk. 

" How extremely imprudent of you. Miss 
Norman ! " he said, pointing to the wrapper 
in which Helen had encircled her throat. I 
certainly hoped you would have remained at 
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home a day like this. In fact I made so sure 
you would, that I especially arranged to be 
able to take your class to-night. As I was 
on the way here I just stepped into Mrs. 
Hawley's, and imagine my horror when I 
heard that you had been walking about as 
usual all this morning. Poor Mrs. Hawley 
was in despair on your account. * She's kill- 
ing herself, Mr. Heatherley ; she's killing 
herself ! ' — that's all I could get from her. 
And, upon my word, I believe she's quite 
right. Now, Miss Norman, I beg you will 
go home at once, and let me take your place 
to-night." 

" It is very kind of you to be so concerned 
on my account," replied Helen, in a voice 
but little above a whisper. ** Indeed, if you 
can spare the time, I shall be very glad to 
have you take my class. I fear I could not 
make myself heard. But you must not send 
me away. This room is very warm and com- 
fortable, I am sure." 

As she spoke the clock in the chapel struck 
eight. 

*' Where is Miss Venning?" asked the 
clergyman, looking round in a kind of 
despair. ** I ought to have her to second my 
entreaties. I really believe she has been 
afraid to come out to-night." 

*' Oh no," rephed Helen, quickly, "I am 
sure she will be here. She does not allow 
herself to be withheld from her work by a 
little rain." 
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Tho girls were all sitting in expectant 
silence at their desks, books open before 
them. 

" We must not set an example of un- 
punctuality," said Mr. Heatherley, in a low 
voice. " I will begin the lesson, and leave 
further remonstrance till afterwards. In the 
meantime prepare yourself for severe things. 
Miss Norman." 

Then he turned to the pupils, and spoke 
to them in that frank, friendly tone which 
made him liked wherever he went. 

" Scholars," he said, " I shall have the 
pleasure of teaching you myself this even- 
ing. Miss Norman, I grieve to say, is suffer- 
ing from such a severe cold that it is im- 
possible for her to talk to you as usual. She 
has, however, too great an interest in you to 
stay away even under these circumstances. 
, I trust you will appreciate the value of such 
a teacher and never fail to do your best to 
please her. I will take the first class to 
begin with. The second class will please 
to study quietly for the present." 

When he ceased to speak of Helen, a mur- 
mur of approbation and sympathy had made 
itself heard in the room, and all eyes were 
turned with glances of pitying affection to 
the latter's face. At any other time Helen 
would have been profoundly moved by that 
manifestation of feeling, but at present she 
scarcely knew what was happening. Where 
was Lucy Venning? Why was she absent 
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for the first time just when Helen wished 
especially to see her ? In spite of herself, 
Helen had become the prey of an intolerable 
impatience to hear how the intelligence of 
her interest in him had been received by 
Arthur Golding. The impatience had been 
increasing ever since Saturday night. Reason 
was powerless against it. She endeavoured 
to impress upon herself that in all likeli- 
hood Arthur would hear of her with some 
s.urprise, and the next moment dismiss her 
from his mind. And why should it be other- 
wise ? What special interest could she ex- 
pect him to take in her? May, what was 
the explanation of this strange excitement 
which had continued to trouble her ever 
since she had listened for his voice and re- 
cognised it at the first tone ? Two or three 
months ago she had never thought of him; 
why should she have all at once conceived 
this violent desire to see him once more, this 
eager longing to hear that her name was not 
altogether indifferent to him ? 

She had. become so absorbed in these re- 
flections that the sound of voices in the room 
had altogether died from her ears. But all 
at once a fresh voice spoke at her side, mak- 
ing her start nervously, whilst a flush covered 
her face. It was Lucy Venning, who had 
entered unseen by her. 

** Good evening, Miss Norman," Lucy 
whispered. *'Iamso sorry I am late. Is 
jrour cold worse ? " 
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"A little," whispered Helen hurriedly in 
return ; then asked, with an eagerness she 
<50uld not subdue, ** Any news ? " 

" Yes," replied Lucy, meeting the other's 
look with eyes full of affectionate sympathy. 
" That is what made me late. I must tell 
you afterwards." 

Then she quickly took her usual place and 
commenced the lesson of the second class. 

It seemed many hours to Helen before the 
lessons were at an end. But at length the 
last copy-book had been closed, the last 
question asked and answered, and the last 
girl had curtseyed and disappeared. Then 
Mr. Heatherley once more turned his atten- 
tion to her. 

"Miss Venning," he said, looking at Lucy, 
who sank her eyes, *' I must ask for your 
assistance here. Do come and help me to 
persuade Miss Norman to take a few days* 
rest. Promise us. Miss Norman, that you 
will at least exercise the ordinary prudence 
of remaining in-doors till your cold is batter. 
Indeed, in my position of your director in 
the work you have undertaken, I must insist 
on your doing this." 

*' If you speak so authoritatively," replied 
Helen, smiling, " I have no alternative but 
to obey. Yet it distresses me unspeakably 
to think that at the very time when the poor 
need most assistance I should keep away from 

them." 

" Just so," replied Mr. Heatherley, "but 
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you appear to forget, Miss Norman, that it is 
better to lose a week bow than to be laid up 
for several months during the winter. Your 
zeal blinds you to this self-evident truth. 
Pray, have you seen your physician ? " 

" I have scarcely thought it worth while to 
do so." 

** Then, once more, I speak authoritatively. 
Miss Norman, and request you to do so 
without delay. These colds are often more 
serious things than one imagines. Will you 
permit me to call upon you — say on Thurs- 
day morning, and inquire after your health? '* 

"I shall be very glad to see you, Mr. 
Heatherley," replied Helen, speaking, as she 
had done in reply to each question, with 
mechanical effort. She was burning with 
eagerness to be alone with Lucy. 

They all three left the chapel together. It 
was raining hard, and bitterly cold. They 
walked in silence towards the railway station, 
Helen all the time distressing herself with 
the fear lest Mr. Heatherley would ac- 
company her all the way there, as he fre- 
quently did, in which case she would have no 
opportunity of speaking with Lucy. But 
the latter also foresaw this, and, with an art- 
fulness of which her simple nature could 
only be capable under the inspiration of her 
tender regard for Helen, obviated the diflS- 
culty. They had to pass her house on the 
way to the station, and, on arriving at it, 
she appeared suddenly to recollect something. 
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" Oh, Miss Norman," she exclaimed, 
** please to come in for a moment whilst I 
fetch the book you lent me. I finished it 
yesterday, and, as I shall not see you for 
some days, I should be sorry to keep it 
longer. Please to step in, too, Mr. Heatherley. 
Father is alone and will be glad to see you." 

The clergyman was about to make some 
remark as to the lateness of the hour, but 
Lucy had already opened the door, and Helen 
was following her into the passage, so he 
was obliged to enter also. Lucy quickly in- 
troduced him into the parlour, where her 
father was sitting, in his usual brown study, 
and then she beckoned to Helen, who fol- 
lowed her upstairs. At the top of the stairs 
were two doors, from between the chinks of 
one light was evident. The other was Lucy's 
bedroom, and into this she led the way. 

" I could think of no other way,*' said 
Lucy, laughing quietly at her own address. 
" We must speak very quietly, Mr. Golding 
is in his room." 

Helen listened, and again she heard the 
steady footfall going up and down the floor 
in the next chamber. She seized Lucy's 
hand, and looked into her face expectantly. 

** I found an opportunity," began Lucy, in 
a whisper, " on Sunday night. At first he 
didn't seem to understand exactly what I 
meant. No doubt it was my awkwardness; 
so I repeated to him what you wished him to 
know, of course making him understand 
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that it was my own thought to mention it^ 
Then he looked at me rather curiously, and 
said, * Please to tell Miss Norman that I have 
heard of her inquiries, and that I am much 
obliged to her/ I think these were his 
words, and they were said very coldly, quite 
in a different way from his usual manner of 
speaking to me.*' 

Helen suddenly relinquished the speaker's 
hand, and turned away her head. ** Come, let 
us go, Lucy," she said, quickly. " I am sorry 
I troubled you about such a foolish matter." 

" But that is not all," hastily added the 
other. " That was only the first time I saw 
him. ButjustasI was leaving the house 
to-night to go to the chapel, Mr. Golding 
met me in the street and asked me if I 
would let him walk a short distance with me, 
as he wished to ask me one or two questions. 
He spoke in a rather confused way, and I 
couldn't think what he meant ; but, as it 
was raining, I asked him to return and 
speak to me in the parlour, for father was 
not at home. When we were in the room, 
he didn't seem quite able to begin at first, 
but when I asked him what he wished to 
know he said that his questions were about 
Miss Norman; would I mind telling him 
whether you had ever said anything about 
him except what he had already heard ? I 
was rather put about for an answer, but at 
last I said that you had not. Was I right, 
Miaa Norman ? " 
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" Quite right," replied Helen, who was 
now listening eagerly again. " And then ? '* 

"And then he asked me how you had 
spoken of him, whether you seemed sorry to 
hear that he had been ill, how you looked 
when you asked after him. Again I was 
troubled to know how to answer, but — I hope 
I wasn't wrong, Miss Norman ? I said that 
— that you had spoken in a kind way, but 
you always did that of everyone, and that I 
felt sure you were very sorry to hear of his 
illness. I hop 3 I didn't say more than was 
proper. Miss Norman ? " 

"And then?" 

" Then he said he should very much like to 
see you." 

" To see me ? " broke in Helen, much sur* 
prised, and trembling slightly. 

"Yes; but he spoke in a very respectful 
way. He wished to know whether I would 
tell you this, and ask if you would be willing 
to see him. There was something he very 
much wanted to speak to you about. He 
should consider it a great favour. And he 
spoke so earnestly that I'm sure he has some 
very good reason for asking it." 

Helen became thoughtful, and, as she 
mused, a slight smile played fitfully about 
her lips. Still the footsteps in the next room 
paced backward and forwards unceasingly, 
and she eveu thought that she could hear 
something that resembled a deep sigh. 

" Will you tell Mr. Golding," she said, all 
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at once, ** that I will expect him between six 
and seven to-morrow evening ? But stay, is 
he free then ? " 

** He is always home at six." 

** Very well ; between six and seven then, 
in Portland Place. Will you tell him this, 
Lucy ? And — and will you say that I shall 
be quite alone ? " 

**I will let him know to-night," was the 
reply, 

They passed down stairs again, and found 
Mr. Heatherley growing impatient. He in- 
sisted upon accompanying Helen to thestation. 

" But not a word on the way. Miss Nor- 
man," he said. " Please to cover your mouth 
up closely, and on no account to take off the 
scarf." 

Helen laughed as she obeyed him, and they 
walked quickly the short distance which re- 
mained to the station. Neither spoke on the 
way, but Mr. Heatherley frequently glanced 
aside at his companion's face whenever the 
light from the shops or the street-lamps 
illumined it. 

'' On Thursday morning I shall take the 
liberty of calling upon you," he said as he 
shook hands at parting. " 1 beg you will see 
your physician in the interval, and on no 
account think of going out." 

Helen had scarcely heard him, so much was 
her mind disturbed by what Lucy had told 
her. What could be Arthur's object in 
wishing to see her ? This she was utterly 
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unable to divine. Her mind was distracted 
by doubts as to whether she had done rightly 
in granting an interview. What mu«t be 
Lucy Venning's thoughts of the singular 
mystery in which she had been made to play 
apart. Lucy evidently saw nothing shock- 
ing in the course her friend pursued, and her 
pure mind was a far better judge of pro- 
priety than all the conventionalities of a 
prurient society. But what kind of man was 
she about to receive ? A year may effect a 
great change in character, and could she be 
certain that Arthur was still the high-minded 
youth he had appeared to her formerly ? Of 
his life in the interval she was totally igno- 
rant, and it might be that he had altered much 
for the worse. Yet that was an idea to which 
she could not reconcile herself. In the con- 
versation between him and Lucy, which the 
latter had repeated, there seemed so much of 
his old manner; it was so clear that the 
boldness of his request was forced upon him 
by some exceptional need ; no, she could not 
believe that he had deteriorated. And then 
came the thought of his suffering, the recol- 
lection of the monotonous footfall going to 
and fro, at which her heart warmed with 

, womanly tenderness and pity. It was clear 
he was not happy, that he was suffering in 
mind as well as in body, and if indeed she 
could do anything to relieve him how gladly 
would she venture much more than a mere 

'Unusual tete-a-tete. 
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■ 

On reaching home she at once sought her 
own chamber. The excitement of the even- 
ing had brought on a severe headache, and 
this, combined with her cold, made her feel 
so ill that she was glad to extinguish the 
light and seek rest at once. It was some 
time before her thoughts would allow her to 
become sufficiently composed to sleep, and 
when at last her eyes closed it was only in 
a troubled slumber, broken by shapeless 
dreams. These at length assumed the form 
of a terrible nightmare, in which she seemed 
to be struggling for her life with some fearful 
monster which had encircled her throat and 
was stifling her. Just as the agony was be- 
coming intolerable it awoke her. She was 
coughing with dreadful violence, each gasp 
causing her excruciating pain. When the fit 
came to an end, she reached her hand to the 
table which stood beside her bed, and struck 
a match. The little flame shot up, illumi- 
nating the hand that held it, but surely with 
a strange light. The colour of her fingers 
was blood-red. For a moment she thought 
her eyes were deceiving her, but then she 
felt something warm upon her lips. She 
wiped them with her other hand, and that 
too became red. Then she knew that it was 
really blood which she saw. The same 
moment the match went out between her 
fingers, and she shuddered with horror in 
the darkness. 



CHAPTER VIl. 



THE TRIUMPH OF ART. 



All the next day Helen sat in her own room, 
at times reading a little, but for the most 
part sunk in reveries. Her cold appeared to 
be a little better, but her face wore a sicklier 
hue than on the previous day. The hands 
which lay crossed upon her lap seemed almost 
transparent in their pale delicacy, and only 
the pink tints of the nails gave evidence of 
warm life-blood. Had she made no promise 
to Mr. Heatherley, her physical weakness 
wouM have sufficed to hold her in-doors to- 
day. To rise from her chair cost her a pain- 
ful effort, and after crossing the room her 
limbs became as feebly tremulous as though 
she had but just risen from a long illness. As 
she reclined in her great chair, her hands 
folded before her, her eyes fixed with a gazo 
expressive of calm inward joy upon the 
glowing fire, which, in the shadowed room, 
often cast a faint rosy radiance upon her 
brow, and deepened into dark gold the rich- 
ness of her brown hair, she much resembled 
some sweet and placid-faced Madonna gazing 
herself into beatific reverie before an infant 
Christ. 

For her thoughts, as the day progressed ^ 
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became calm and cheerful, engrossed in an- 
ticipation of the interview she was about to 
enjoy. Throughout the night and during 
the early hours of the day she had suffered 
much, and, instead of the present peace, an 
expression of trouble, at times even of an- 
guish, had disturbed her countenance. After 
the dread waking from the nightmare she 
had scarcely closed her eyes, but had lain 
through the long silent hours struggling with 
a fearful spectre in her thoughts scarcely less 
terrible than that which had oppressed her 
dreams. The blood upon her hand and upon 
her lips she felt that she understood only too 
well; it brought back recollections of her 
father's last years, and re-awakened in her a 
dread to which she had Ions: ao;o been sub- 
ject, but which her active life had recently 
dispelled from her mind. Her mother had 
died very early, if not of consumption, at all 
events from some trifling illness operating 
upon a most feeble constitution. Her father, 
as the reader knows, had struggled through 
long years with his impending fate, only 
keeping himself alive by the exercise of the 
most scrupulous precautions. Helen reflected 
again on these things during long hours of 
wakefulness, and the flickering night-light 
became to her the symbol of a miserable 
destiny. What if her life was fated to burn 
only during a few years of dark striving, of 
toiling in the gloom of misapplied efforts and 
fallacious hopes, and then, when at length 
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the dawn began to break upon her, when she 
could see her path more clearly, and the 
certainty of progress had grown strong 
within her, should flicker, and droop, and 
become extinguished even as this night-light? 
In the dim radiance which kept her company 
during this night of suffering she saw pass by 
her bed the terrible forms of Disease, Despair 
and Death, and it seemed as though another 
ghostly shadow which had taken its place by 
her side whispered their names to her as they 
passed, and the name of the shadow itself 
was Fear. For hours she lay in a cold sweat, 
her soul writhing within her, her body pros- 
trated as though already under the crushing 
hand of sickness; and only towards the 
morning did she once again sink into troubled 
slumber, to be still haunted by the same 
ghostly shapes. No wonder that she at 
length arose shattered and feeble, desiring 
nothing but to sit quietly throughout the day 
by the fire-side. The cup of coffee which 
had been brought her at breakfast-time re- 
mained beside her at noon, still untouched ; 
then it was exchanged for a cup of tea, after 
drinking which the calm into which she had 
gradually been sinking became more perfect, 
and by degrees she forgot her fears in happy 
reverie. 

As the time for Arthur's visit drew nigh, 
Helen paid some attention to her toilet, and 
descended to the library, where she had 
ordered a fire to be lighted. Into this room 
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she knew Mrs. Cumberbatch very seldom 
came, and here she gave instructions that 
Arthur should be shown as soon as he ar- 
rived. Taking up a favourite book, she sat 
down by the fire-side, not to read — for that 
was impossible — ^but to subside into a state 
of calm preparation. 

Exactly at the hour of seven, she heard 
the visitor's bell ring, down in the lower 
regions of the house, and she knew that he 
had arrived. She sat and listened. A ser- 
vant passed quickly through the hall, the 
front-door opened, there was a momentary 
silence, and almost immediately a tap at the 
library-door. The servant announced — 

" Mr. Golding." 

Helen rose from her seat and advanced to 
meet him. Now that he was in her presence 
she had recovered all her self-command, and 
could even comment to herself upon his ap- 
pearance. Certainly he was much altered ; 
whether for the better or not it was difficult 
to say at once. He looked much older. His 
face was thinner, and bore traces of anxiety, 
if not of keener suffering. But his eyes still 
wore the same expression, were still alive 
with the bright glow of talent and enthusiasm. 
For the excitement of the visit had also ani- 
mated Arthur, and just now he felt more 
like his old self than he had for a long time. 

On Helen's part there was no air of 
condescension, no restraint, no sense of 
being engaged in anything unusual. When 
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Arthur stood still and bent before her, she 
advanced yet a step, and held out her hand 
to him with the perfection of natural grace. 
He took it, and held it for a moment, gazing 
into her face with a look before which her 
eyes fell. Then she pointed in silence to a 
chair, and herself became seated. 

Neither had given utterance to a word of 
common-place greeting or politeness, for each 
felt that the meeting was one which would 
loe fruitful in consequences to them both. 
As soon as they were seated, Helen looked 
towards Arthur with a smile of expectation. 
But she saw the same moment that he was 
under the influence of feelings which would 
not allow him to speak at once, and she re- 
solved to relieve his embarrassment. 

"My friend. Miss Venning," she said, 
*' told me you had expressed a wish to see 
me, Mr. Golding. I am sorry that you 
should have hesitated so long before paying 
me a visit." 

*' I was not quite certain. Miss Norman," 
he replied, reassured completely by her quiet, 
friendly tone, "whether you would permit 
me to speak to you if I came. I feared you 
were offended at the abruptness with which 
I quitted Mr. Gresham's studio a year ago." 

" Had you any reason to think I was 
offended ? " asked Helen, after a moment's 
reflection, her tone being one of simple in- 
quiry. 

Arthur hesitated for an instant, raised his 
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face as if to make a confession, but appar- 
ently altered his purpose, and spoke in his 
previous respectful tone. 

^' No reason," he replied, " except the con- 
sciousness that my behaviour must have ap- 
peared strange and even rude to you." Then,, 
after slightly pausing, he added, in a lower 
voice, ^* I had no means of knowing how my 
absence was explained to you, or, indeed^ 
whether it was explained at all. Possibly it 
is presumptuous in me to think you ever 
cared to ask the reason.'* 

An expression of surprise rose to Helen's 
face as she listened, frank surprise which 
she did not in the least try to conceal, 
Arthur's eye caught the look, for a moment 
they gazed at each other without speaking. 

'' I am quite unable to understand what 
you have just said, Mr. Golding," said Helen 
at length, a touch of pain making itself 
evident in her tone. " Your memory must 
be strangely unretentive. Could I have given 
better evidence of my being concerned at 
your sudden departure than by coming to 
enquire for you ? " 

It was Arthur's turn to look surprised^ 
and he appeared even more so than Helen 
had previously been. For some moments he 
struggled desperately with his memory in the 
endeavour to disclose any possible explana- 
tion for her words. Helen saw that his 
astonishment was sincere, and smiled as she 
again spoke. 
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" When you spoke of my being offended, I 
certainly thought you could only refer to one 
circumstance. Can you recall no occasion on 
which you behaved to me with what I will 
call severity ? I do not use the word im- 
politeness, for I am sure you were labouring 
under some strange mistake, as well as suf- 
fering from affliction." 

" If you refer," replied Arthur, ** to some- 
thing that happened after Mr. ToUady's 
death, I am quite unable to understand you, 
Miss Norman." 

" You were not aware that I called at the ^ 
shop immediately after Mr. ToUady's burial, 
and was informed that you declined to see 
me?" 

Arthur started to his feet. 

" Who told you so ? " he cried ; but, at 
once recollecting himself, he resumed his 
seat, and added, " I beg: your pardon. Miss 
Norman. I am so astonished at what you 
tell me that I forget myself. May I ask who 
behaved so rudely in my name ? Do you 
remember — " 

He ceased suddenly, for he remembered it 
could be but one person, and before Helen 
could reply, he had solved the mystery in 
his own mind. 

*' It was a tall, strange-looking man," he 
added, eagerly ; ** a man with a red stain 
on one of his cheeks, was it not, Miss 
Norman ? " 

" It was," she replied. " I remember him 

VOL. III. ^ 
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distinctly. Indeed, at the time I thooglit 
him mad.'* 

" And such lie doubtless was/' returned 
the young man. " He has since died — a 
maniac.*' 

He became silent, for the solution of the 
doubt which had so long weighed upon his 
mind, imparted to his thoughts an activity 
which wholly occupied him. 

" And am I to understand/' asked Helen, 
** that this man spoke without authority from 

you?" 

" Entirely so/' returned Arthur, suddenly 
looking up. 

"But that is very extraordinary/' said 
Helen, looking up keenly into her visitor s 
face. "What could be the reason of his 
puttiDg such words into your mouth ? » 

" Upon my word. Miss Norman," exclaimed 
Arthur, returning her gaze with unflinching 
candour, ** strange as it appears to you, it is 
true. Till this moment I knew nothing of 
your visit. You will think me presumptuous 
when I confess it, but for several days after 
Mr. Tollady's sudden death I hoped that you 
might — that your interest in him might in- 
duce you to— visit the shop, as you had 
frequently done, and make some inquiry with 
regard to him. I hoped you might do so, 
for I could not help thinking that all who 
knew Mr. Tollady must be as much afflicted 
by his death as I was myself. But when a 
whole week had gone by, and I still thought 
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you had not called, I was forced to conclude 
that I had been foolish in attributing to you 
feelings with which you had no concern. Or, 
as I sometimes feared, Mr. Gresham had so 
represented the reason of my quitting him, 
that you did not think it consistent with — 
with your dignity to visit the house in which 
I lived.'* 

*' If you knew me better, Mr. Golding,'* 
repUed Helen, smiling, '*you would kaow 
that I held in very little esteem that con- 
ventional dignity which you hesitate to ex- 
press. I'm sure I don't know whether it 
would have been dignified in me to keep away 
when I heard of Mr. ToUady's death, but it 
would certainly have been unfeeling. The 
fact is, I came to visit Mr. ToUady himself, 
60 little did I know of what had happened, 
and it was after I had learnt it from the 
strange man in the shop that I asked to see 
you, and received the answer you know. 
Then, perhaps," she added, smiling, " some 
question of dignity did act to prevent me re- 
peating my visit, which I was naturally per- 
suaded would be useless." 

A silence ensued, during which both were 
deeply occupied with their thoughts. Arthur 
was the first to look up and speak. 

" I am not as well acquainted as I should 
like to be. Miss Norman, with the ways of 
the society in which you live, and possibly 
jou may regard the question which 1 ask as 
grossly rude. If it is so, I hope you will not 
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hesitate to tell me. Might I ask how Mr. 
Gresham explained to you my sudden de* 
parture from his studio ? " 

" It is your right to know," replied Helen. 
**Mr. Gresham spoke of your action as one 
which had more of folly in it that of any 
more serious fault. He said that your 
capricious temper rendered you incapable of 
receiving instruction, and that some slight 
reproof which he addressed to you on some 
occasion when you deserved it, led to your 
going off in anger, and writing him the rude 
letter which terminated the connection be- 
tween you. Excuse the freedom of my ex- 
pressions. I repeat, as nearly as I can 
remember, the words Mr. Gresham used." 

Arthur was silent for some minutes from 
extreme indignation. When he looked up 
he saw that Helen continued to watch him. 

" Will you permit me. Miss Norman," he 
asked, restraining himself to speak as calmly 
as possible, " to tell you my view of this 
matter, to tell you, in short, the truth ? " 

Helen lowered her eyes before the emphasis 
of the last word. 

^^ That is also your right," she answered 
quietly. ^' I beg you will do so." 

" Then, Miss Norman," resumed Arthur,, 
with energy, " as I value your good opinion 
above anything in this world, but could not 
stoop to possess myself of it under false pre- 
tences any more than I could rob you of a 
sum of money, I declare that there is not one 
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word of truth in what you were told, and what, 
no doubt, you have hitherto believed. I do 
not think my temper is capricious, and I cer- 
tainly never behaved to Mr. Gresham other- 
wise than with the utmost respect. As to re- 
ceiving his instruction impatiently, I could not 
value it highly enough, and listened with the 
utmost attention to every word he spoke to 
me. Notwithstanding this, Mr. Gresham all 
at once began to treat me with the most un- 
accountable coldness, and then even with 
liarshness. I do not hesitate to affirm that 
he was unpardonably rude in his manner to- 
wards me. I respectfully asked an explana- 
tion, but it was haughtily refused. That 
same day, on returning home, I found Mr. 
Tollady evidently ill, and suffering in mind 
as much as in body. With great difficulty 
I succeeded in persuading him to tell me the 
<5ause of his depression, which I had observed 
for a long time, and then I found that 
necessity had compelled him to mortgage his 
house under peculiar circumstances, that the 
time had come for the repayment of the 
money, and that, as he was quite unable to 
meet the debt, he saw no alternative but 
giving up the house. In my distress I 
would have done anything to spare Mr. 
Tollady this suffering. Without a thought I 
came to Mr. Gresham and begged he would 
advance me out of my legacy the sum neces- 
sary to pay off this debt. He replied that it 
was impossible to do so, and almost taunted 
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me with the fact that he had already sup- 
plied me with money before he was legally 
obliged to do so. I bore with this indignity, 
and begged he would lend Mr. ToUady the 
money on his own account, for pure pity's 
sake. This he altogether refused to do, and 
at once dismissed me with the utmost harsh- 
ness. I returned home, and, even now I re- 
call it with irrepressible horror — I found Mr. 
ToUady dead in his chair. The very next 
day I wrote a letter to Mr. Gresham, ac- 
quainting him with what had happened, and 
saying, in words which I am sure had nothing 
of impertinence, that, under the circumstances, 
I could not continue to receive any kind of 
favour from him. This is the true story. 
Miss Norman, strange as it may seem. To 
this day I cannot account for Mr. Gresham's 
changed manner towards me, but I am per- 
fectly sure that he wished to bring about the 
end which actually arrived, and drive me 
away from him." 

As the narrative progressed, Helen sat with 
her eyes fixed upon the carpet, and once or 
twice a passing glow had manifested itself in 
her pale cheeks. A veil seemed to be re- 
moved from her eyes by Arthur's story, and, 
strange as Mr. Gresham's conduct might 
appear to the latter, she had no longer any 
doubt as to the interpretation of it. She 
remembered her guardian forbidding her ta 
speak to Arthur Golding, and she completely 
iiecalled his tone and manner on that occasion,, 
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which at the time had puzzled her. She could 
no longer hesitate to recognise jealousy as 
the cause of his conduct towards Arthur, and, 
strange to say, she felt a hot glow of pleasure 
fill her veins as the certainty forced itself 
upon her. When Arthur ceased to speak, 
she did not at once reply, but the former 
could see in her face that she was convinced 
of the truth of his story, and that she was 
not displeased at hearing it. 

"It was very unfortunate," she said, at 
length, without looking up. " Evidently there 
was some strange misunderstanding between 
yourself and Mr. Gresham. I cannot com- 
prehend it at all. But," she added, as if to 
get rid of an unpleasant subject, " was this 
explanation the object of your visit, Mr. 
Golding ? " 

*'Not the main object," replied Arthur, 
his voice expressing doubt and hesitation, 
" though I certainly had hoped to be per- 
mitted this justification of my conduct. My 
desire to see you was caused by — by circum- 
stances and feelings which 1 now scarcely 
know how to describe to you. Indeed it 
would take me long to do so, I should be 
obliged to go over almost the whole story of 
my life. But do not be afraid, Miss Norman,'* 
he added with a smile, misinterpreting a look 
which passed over Helens face, "I feel 
deeply your goodness in giving me this oppor- 
tunity of freeing myself from disagreeable 
suspicions ; I shall not inflict upon you any 
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more of my troublesome confessions. Once 
more permit me to thank you earnestly for 
your goodness." 

He rose as he spoke. Helen rose also, but 
not with the intention of saying farewell. 

" You have said that you are not much 
acquainted with social forms," she said, with 
a smile whose sweetness thrilled through 
Arthur's frame, " so you will not be offended 
at my venturing to instruct you. It is cer- 
tainly not in accordance with etiquette to 
request an interview, and terminate it with a 
polite evasion of the object for which the 
interview was granted. Pray take your seat 
again, Mr. Golding." 

Arthur gazed at the speaker's pale loveli- 
ness till he felt his senses becoming confused 
and his power of thought fading in a delicious 
dream. He spoke at length with hardly more 
consciousness of what he was saying than if 
his words had been uttered under the influ- 
ence of some powerful drug. 

*' Will it indeed interest you. Miss Norman, 
to hear of my sufferings ? Shall I not be 
intruding on your leisure ? May I venture 
to speak freely before you ? In your presence 
all my courage has left me. I can scarcely 
conceive it possible that you would deign to 
listen patiently to my doubts, and to give me 
the advice which I need." 

" And I, for my part, Mr. Golding," replied 
Helen, her face aglow with pleasure, "can 
scarcely conceive that you should think it 
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worth while to consult me on any important 
point. It is you who do me honour. I beg 
you will not hesitate to speak with the utmost 
freedom. You can say nothing that will not 
interest me — deeply." 

She added the last word after a pause for 
breath, occasioned by the inward excitement 
which she, no less than Arthur, was struggling 
with, and, as she said it, she sank again upon 
her chair. Arthur, too, again became seated, 
his eyes still fixed on Helen. In this moment 
he knew for the first time the real nature and 
•extent of the feelings her image had created 
in him. No thought of violated faith came 
to disturb his inward rapture. He knew that 
he had never loved before now, and the voice 
of nature was louder in his heart than that of 
violated social laws. 

" Then I will indeed speak freely," he said, 
^* and for once in my life I will disclose the 
•depths of my nature to one capable of under- 
standing what they contain. It is nothing 
dreadful or shocking that I shall try to dis- 
close to you. Miss Norman, but merely a con- 
flict which has been going on in my own 
mind for many years, and which was perhaps 
never fiercer than at present. To you it will 
perhaps seem trivial, you may smile at the 
earnestness with which I speak of so slight a 
matter ; but the peace of my life is at stake, 
and to me that is not unimportant." 

And he forthwith proceeded to relate, in 
simple yet eloquent words, the story of his 
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life from the day on which he had escaped 
from Bloomford Rectory, dwelling more, how- 
ever, upon his inward experience than on 
external events. He spoke of his early 
struggles, aspirations, sufferings ; and showed 
how, amid them all, there had grown up 
within his being that passion for art which 
had been his incentive in discouragement, his 
glory in calmer days. Then he passed to his 
connection with Mr. ToUady, and told how 
the latter had striven to make an artist of 
him, yet how, at the same time, the good 
man's daily teachings and example had 
awakened in him a burning spirit of philan- 
thropy, which, exaggerated by subsequent 
circumstances, ended by crushing the artistic 
impulses and throwing scorn upon them, aa 
an unworthy growth. He explained to his 
listener how he had suffered in the contest 
between these two passions, his doubts, his 
agonies, his vain desire to reconcile their co- 
exii^tence. Of his connection with Carrie he 
spoke not a word, and did no more than hint 
at the period of suffering and deprivation 
which had ensued upon it. Yet the recollec- 
tion of it all was ever present in his mind, 
and gave fire to his utterances. Before pro- 
ceeding to detail the latest phase of his self- 
questionings, he paused as if to collect his 
thoughts, and in the pause Helen spoke. 

" I wonder whether I am clairvoyant 
enough to divine what remains,'* she said^ 
" Shall I try ? " 
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" I have faith in your skill, Miss Norman,'*' 
replied Arthur, with a sigh of relief, meeting 
her kind and sympathetic look. 

'' What you are going to tell me, then, 
amounts to this. Your democratic /wr(?r has 
in time burnt itself out, and yoa feel distressed 
at your lack of stability. Is it not so ? " 

" Partly so." 

*' And moreover — I hope I may be right — 
the old love of art has once more grown 
strong within you, and you are in doubt 
whether you ought to harbour it." 

" I am flattered at the accuracy with 
which you guess my thoughts." 

'* And can you doubt for a moment, Mr. 
Golding," asked Helen, earnestly, " what 
course you ought to pursue? Has not the 
struggle in your mind now received as de- 
cisive a termination as it is capable of? Is 
it not as clear to you as daylight that the 
artist's instinct has prevailed, that it would 
be a sin against your nature to seek once 
more to destroy it ? " 

Arthur kept silence. His eyes were fixed 
sadly upon the fire, and a deep sigh escaped 
from his bosom. Helen watched him un- 
ceasingly, and her cheeks glowed with the 
emotions of her heart. 

'* Have you resumed your painting ? " she 
asked at length. 

*' I have not touched a pencil for more than 
a year." 

" But you feel a passionate desire to re- 
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commence? You feel all your old aspira- 
tions stronger than ever ? You feel that there 
can be no real happiness for jou save in a life 
devoted to art ? *' 

Arthur suddenly looked up, and Helen 
fancied that it was moisture which made his 
eye gleam so brightly. 

"All this I feel," he exclaimed, "but I 
cannot convince myself that I do right in 
yielding. When I think of giving up my 
daily work and living a life of ease — study 
though I may call it — it seems as though I 
were committing a sin, as though I were 
scorning these thousands of poor wretches 
who cry ceaselessly for sympathy and aid. 
Remember, Miss Norman, that I have been 
one of them, and that I can realise this misery 
80 well ! T will confess that I did not expect 
you to counsel me for this selfish life, a life 
that can at the best only give pleasure to 
myself and a few rich people who care for 
art. I have a friend who has consecrated his 
life to labour in the cause of the poor. I have 
told him what I have to-night told you, and 
he has urged me strongly to strive against 
this fondness for art. He wishes me to use 
my money to establish a Radical paper, to 
join him in such efforts as men of our position 
can make to show the people their wrongs 
and the methods of righting them. He be- 
lieves that we can do much, for he is enthu- 
siastic, like myself, but far more stable." 

He had risen in the excitement of speaking. 
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Helen likewise rose, and drew nearer to him 
when he ceased. 

" What made you think of coming to ask 
my advice, Mr. Golding ? " she enquired, re- 
garding him with a seriousness which rendered 
her sweet face irresistible. "It is so long 
since we saw each other that I almost wonder 
you have remembered me. Could you think 
my advice worthy of consideration after that 
of your friend — the advice of one with whom 
you are so slightly acquainted, of whose 
character and thoughts you know so little ?" 

"You do well to reprove me, Miss Norman,'* 
replied Arthur, turning slightly away. " It 
was unpardonable boldness in me to request 
this interview at all. You do, indeed, know 
too Uttle of me — '' 

"Mr. Golding," interrupted Helen, "you. 
invert what I said, and distort my meaning. 
After what you have related to me to-night, 
I flatter myself that I have sufl&cient insight 
into your character to venture upon advice, 
if it is asked. But why have you such con- 
fidence in me ? Why do you think it pro- 
bable that my advice may be of use to you ? " 

"I think so. Miss Norman," exclaimed 
Arthur, " because from the first moment that 
I saw you I have regarded you with the 
deepest respect. At first I respected you in 
obedience to an instinct, but later I came to 
know you in some degree, and to find solid 
grounds for my feeling. I know that you 
are an exception to the class to which you 
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belong, an exception even to mankind in 
general. You sacrifice willingly that ease 
and luxury which wealth might provide for 
you, and make it your chief work to aid and 
to instruct the poor. Since I have lived at 
Mr. Venning's your name has been constantly 
in my ears, and always associated with such 
praises as few can deserve. Is it not most 
natural that I should come to you to be con- 
firmed in the path which you yourself choose 
to follow?" 

There was silence for a few moments, 
during which Helen's eyes were fixed on the 
ground. At length she spoke, looking into 
Arthur's face with frank simplicity. 

" Will you consent to do as I advise ? " she 
asked. "May I consider my word as final?" 

" You may I " exclaimed Arthur, every 
nerve thrilling to the almost tenderness of her 
tone. " Whatever you say I will do 1 What- 
•ever you say must be right 1 " 

" Then," replied Helen, whilst her cheeks 
flushed, and her whole noble form seemed 
magnified by her emotion, *' I bid you give 
yourself henceforth solely to art, for you are 
born to be an artist. The feelings of infinite 
compassion for the poor which work so 
strongly in your mind are most natural, but 
you must not allow them to lead you astray. 
Every high-minded man feels the same, in a 
modified form ; the circumstances of your life 
have brought them into special prominence 
and occasioned the inward struggle you speak 
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of. The example of your enthusiastic friend 
and of myself can be no law to you. Your 
friend, from what you say of him, is doubt- 
less as evidently born for active work as you 
are for art ; and for myself, I am merely dis- 
tinguished from the crowd by the possession of 
money, and if I did not follow this sole road 
of usefulness which is open to me I should 
indeed be a wretched creature. You are 
different from both of us, for from what you 
tell me, and from what I have myself seen of 
your work, I am convinced that nature has 
gifted you with genius. Such a gift carries 
with it grave responsibilities. That you 
should have been tempted to consider the 
artist's work as trivial and useless, I can 
understand ; it was owing to peculiar circum- 
stances acting upon a peculiar nature. But 
it is now time that you saw your error. We 
who toil on from day to day doing our little 
best to lessen the sum of the world's misery 
are doing good work, it cannot be denied ; 
but what is this compared with the labour of 
men of genius, labour the result of which 
stands as mile-stones on the highway of 
civilisation, each one marking a great and 
appreciable advance ? Do you think it is to 
the benevolent monks of the Christian church, 
to the army of unknown philanthropists 
toiling through ages, to the host of men who 
have struggled throughout history for justice 
and freedom, that the highest praise is due 
for our high state of civilisation ? These have 
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only followed the spirit of the age ; that spirit 
itself was created by the great men whose 
works, howsoever performed, direct the his- 
tory of the world. Without the works of a 
Raphael our civilisation could not have been 
what it now is. You say that a beautiful 
picture only pleases its painter and a few rich 
dilettanti. In appearance it may do no more, 
but in reality its spirit permeates every layer 
of society. Like the lump of leaven in the 
old parable, it ultimately leavens the whole 
mass. I often read in the papers speeches 
by men who ought to know better, insisting 
on the necessity of what they call the useful^ 
from which term they generally exclude 
everything which cannot be of immediate use 
to their own narrow natures. But nothing 
in this world is more useful than the Jeawfi/w/, 
nothing works so powerfully for the ultimate 
benefit of mankind. Think of Mr. ToUady, 
whom you justly admire so much. You pay 
that he never checked you in your passion 
for art, but that rather he urged you on to 
the utmost. Certainly he was not deficient 
in sympathy with the poor and with those 
who endeavour to benefit them. I am sure 
he would have spoken much as I have done, 
and have said that in becoming a pure artist 
you would do far more to advance the ends 
he had in view than by wearing away your 
life in petty efforts to do immediate good. 
Genius has always had, and always will have, 
laws to itself, laws not applicable to the mass 
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of mankind. If you disobey this natural in- 
clination of yours, you will some day bitterly 
regret it, when it is too late." 

A long silence ensued, during which Arthur 
reflected, and Helen kept her eyes fixed upon 
his face. She saw that she had moved him, 
that his countenance expressed joy as her 
eager words fell upon his ear, and now she 
waited till he should make known his resolve. 
At leneiih he raised his eyes slowly to those 
which were regarding him. and the bright 
radiance of his look showed the feelings which 
had been excited in his breast. 

" I promised to obey you," he said, " and 
you might have merely commanded. As it 
is, you have convinced instead. I shall not 
endeavour to thank you. Miss Norman ; 
spoken thanks are only a fit return for slight 
benefits. I hope my life will prove my grati- 
tude." 

" You will begin to work at once ?** asked 
Helen, joyfully. 

" At once. For some months I must, of 
course, continue to support myself by my work 
during the day. But every spare hour shall 
be given to drawing." 

Ue made a motion as though in preparation 
to depart. Helen's brow had contracted as 
he spoke, as though a sudden thought crossed 
her mind. For a moment she seemed about 
to speak, but hesitated ; then made up her 
mind, and said — 

" You have done me a kindness, Mr. Gold- 

VOL. III. ^ 
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ing, in accepting my advice ; it is only fair 
that you should let me do something in 
return. You know that I am rich. Indeed 
I have so much money that I scarcely know 
what to do with it ; for, though I am still a 
ward," she added, smiling, "my guardian 
permits me to act as though I were already 
my own mistress. Will you permit me to 
lend you some of my superfluity, what you 
think necessary to enable you to give yourself 
entirely to study till you obtain possession of 
your own ? Indeed it would be a kindness 
to me to let me do so,'* she continued, quietly, 
noticing the expression of his face. " It 
would be such a pleasure for me to know 
that my money was being of real use ! Some 
day you will be rich, and then you shall repay 
me." 

As she stood looking up into Arthur's 
smiling face, her own features suffused with 
a warm glow, half resulting from the con- 
sciousness of doing rather a bold thing, half 
from the eagerness with which she hoped 
that her offer would be accepted, her beauty 
was so maddening that the young man after- 
wards wondered in himself that he had not 
fallen prostrate at her feet and given vent to 
his anguish of emotion in a passionate de- 
claration of love. As it was, he stood for 
more than a minute in a state much resembling 
the ecstasy of the old saints, feeding his soul 
upon her loveliness. At length he saw her 
-eyes droop and her cheeks burn before his pas- 
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sionate gaze, and the change recalled him to 
himself. He spoke in a very low voice, which' 
jet seemed to him to break too rudely the 
rapturous silence of the room. 

'*Miss Norman, you are goodness itself. 
How I have deserved all your kindness, I 
<5annot tell ; I can only be conscious of the 
happiness it causes me. But you have already 
laden me with benefits, for every one of your 
encouraging words has been worth more to 
me than gold. You have restored my peace 
of mind, and have given me an impulse to 
labour which will not fail as long as my life 
lasts. More than this I must not accept from 
jou. I should be unjust to myself if I did so, 
for I should be depressed with the sense of 
obligations which I could never hope to dis- 
charge. It is far better that I should work 
under difficulties for a short time ; too great 
prosperity might spoil me." 

'* I am disappointed,'* returned Helen, 
fleeing in his face that it was useless to 
persist, " though I appreciate your energy. 
It is such a natural thing that money which 
is lying useless should be entrusted to those 
who can put it to a good purpose ; I should 
not be conferring an obligation on you, but 
merely performing a duty.'* 

" I have no thanks to express my grati- 
tude," replied Arthur. " Though I cannot 
accept this kindness, may I beg you to grant 
me another in its stead ? Will you permit 
me, Miss Norman, to show you now and then 
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the results of mj work ? If I complete a 
drawing or a pictnre which I think worthy 
of being shown to yon, will yon allow me to 
ask for yonr judgment upon it ? You have 
inspired me with more enthusiasm than I 
have ever yet felt, and I know of no better 
way than this in which to prove my enduring 
recollection of your goodness." 

•* You grant unasked what I was about to 
beg as a favour," replied Helen. " I suppose 
you will continue to live with the Vennings ? 
I frequently call to spend an hour with Lucy, 
and so I shall have many opportunities of 
seeing your work." 

Fearful of saying too much, Helen limited 
herself to this. She said nothing of her ap- 
proaching change of residence, thinking ifc 
most likely that he would hear of it from the 
Vennings, when her own proposal with re- 
gard to Lucy was discussed. But in her 
heart she thought with delight of the future, 
which this one evening had made golden 
before her imagination. As Arthur took his 
leave she gave him her hand, and the light 
touch of his fingers, which she had not dared 
to press, thrilled through her with a sensation 
so acute that it resembled pain. 



CHAPTER VIII. 



A PRIESTESS OF VENUS. 



One night, close upon the end of the year, a 
number of young men were standing at the 
bar in a restaurant of no great repute not 
far from Leicester Square, delighting their 
souls with congenial chat. One or two had 
before them glasses of suspicious-looking 
wines, others were content with more homely 
ale, and all soothed their spirits by luxuriant 
puffing at more or less evil-odoured cigars. 
Their talk was of the town, towny. One 
related to a couple of entranced listeners the 
story of a recent tete-a-tete enjoyed with some 
second-rate favourite of the ballet, his graphic 
rendering of certain passages — more enter- 
taining than polite — being received with 
bursts of Homeric laughter by the youths 
who were drinking and smoking at his 
€xpense. Another group was listening to 
another coute morale which had for its subject 
the exploits of a gentleman referred to as 
*^ Brandy Dick," the climax of whose practical 
witticisms seemed always to be reached in the 
Police Court. " Brandy Dick's " very latest 
piece of bravery proved to be of that nature 
usually referred to as "assault and battery," 
and, having been practised upon the person 
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of a woman was, of course, worthy of more 
than ordinary applause. Deserting with 
regret the company of these humourists, we 
must pay more particular attention to a third 
group, consisting of four young men of some- 
what more staid demeanour. They were 
also occupied in smoking and drinking, and 
their faces bore the unmistakable traces of 
lax lives ; but they evidently belonged to a 
higher grade in society than the other joyous 
spirits. Their talk was more earnest and in 
lower tones. Evidently they were engaged 
in going to the devil by a more decorous 
route than that pursued by the eulogists of 
" Brandy Dick.'* 

** Oh," exclaimed one, who wore a spruce 
chimney-pot and a white waistcoat, " in my 
opinion Fanny's played out. Drink plays 
the very devil with women ; when once they 
begin they never know how to stop. She 
used to be something like a singer, but you 
should have heard her at the Alhambra last 
night. She was screwed to begin with, 
everybody could see that ; and in the last act 
she was simply blazing drunk." 

** Well, I'm sorry for Fan," drawled another 
of the quartette, tumiug round a diamond 
ring on his finger. " She's so devilish good- 
looking. I s'pose she'll have nothing else for 
it now but to take a turn at the poses plastiques. 
She'll always draw there." 

"Now dash it. Jack," interposed the 
third, with frank directness of manner, " I 
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always did say you were a mean devil ! If 
I'd known Fan as well as you have, hang me 
if I wouldn't fork out a quid or two for her. 
1 wonder she don't bother you more than she 
does ; I would, in her place." 

" Bother me more ! " exclaimed Jack, 
with a curl of the lip. " Why it's a whole 
month since I had anything to do with her, 
and do you think it likely she remembers 
me? No, no; her acquaintances are too 
numerous for that." 

The other three laughed quietly, with a 
refinement of cold-bloodedness which would 
have made a humane man shudder. 

" Tell you what it is, you fellows," broke- 
in the fourth, who had hitherto occupied 
himself in alternately sipping his wine and 
winking at the barmaids, " if Fan has a 
right to bother anyone, it's WhiflOie. J t's my 
belief," he added, lowering his voice, " that 
that girl has set Whiffle up in a good deal 
more tin than one 'ud like to mention. He's 
a rum devil, is Whiffle, and how he 
comes it over the girls as he does, beats me 
hollow ! Why, there was Lily Parker, you 
know, the girl who did the cheeky business at 
the Strand ! There was good stuff in Lily, 
let me tell you, and she was fast getting to 
be a favourite, but she got so spooney on 
Whiffle that she let him drain her of every 
penny she made. What's the result ? She's 
kicking up her heels at one of the Music 
Halls for a shilling a night, and Whiffle 'ud 
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see her hanged before he forked out a tanner 
for her." 

" Aye," said the gentleman in the white 
waistcoat, after a moment's silence, " but I've 
a notion Whiffle has met his match." And 
he nodded his head, and winked one eye after 
the other, in an extremely knowing manner. 

" Met his match ?" asked the one called 
Jack. '* What do you mean, Smales ?" 

Mr. Smales continued to smoke for a few 
moments, as if in disregard of the question, 
only removing his cigar from his lips to ex- 
claim "How do, Polly?" to a woman who 
entered the restaurant by herself and sat 
down at one of the tables. 

" I know well enough what he means," 
said the fourth gentleman, at length, also 
assuming a deep look. " Yes, I should de- 
cidedly say that Whiffle has found his match.'* 

''What the deuce do you fellows mean ? " 
cried Jack, waxing a trifle warm with im- 
patience. '' Why can't you tell it out at 
once without so much mystery ? " 

"Don't get excited. Jack," interposed 
Smales, with a smile. " Haven't you noticed 
that Whiffle has fought shy of the Argyle 
and the other places about here lately ? " 

"Why, yes. I wondered where the deuce 
he'd gone to." 

" Well, he has a good reason," begun 
Smales, when the one who appeared to share 
the mystery with him broke in like Mar- 
cellus in the ghost scene. 
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" Look ! " he whispered. " Here she 
<50ines.*' 

All eyes were turned to the doorway, 
when there entered a tall girl, showily ^ 
Pressed, with features of considerable beauty, 
but spoiled by thick daubs of paint applied 
to conceal the pallor of the cheeks. Her 
face wore a devil-may-care expression very 
attractive to those who were not induced to 
reflect upon its probable significance. Her 
•^yes had that bleared, indistinct appearance 
so common in girls of the town, and her 
features afforded numerous indications of 
the ruin she was bringing upon her con- 
:stitution by excessive drinking. By her air 
and dress she appeared to belong to the 
aristocracy of the demi-monde. Her hair 
was of the colour of dark gold, a hue too 
rich to be natural, and hung in a long single 
plait down to her waist. As she entered she 
threw back a heavy paletot, which the cold- 
ness of the night rendered necessary, and 
displayed a robe of dark blue silk, the front 
of which gave to view the curves of a 
magnificent throat and bosom. After one 
quick glance round the room, in which she 
appeared to recognise only one person, she 
walked straight to the table at which the 
woman, addressed as Polly, had seated her- 
self, and, after exchanging a few whispers 
with her, also assumed a seat, demanding 
two glasses of sherry from a waiter who 
passed. 
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Our four friends followed her with glances 
expressing more or less open admiration. 

" Damn me ! " exclaimed Jack, in a whisper,, 
*' I've seen that girl everywhere lately, and 
I've often meant to ask some fellow who the- 
devil she was. Now, S males, out with this^ 
story of yours, and don't keep a chap so long 
waiting. Is that Whiffle's match ? " 

Mr. Smales replied by an aflBrmative wink. 

" And what's more," he added, " I'll wager 
a thousand to one she's after him to-night." 

" Ho, ho ! " chuckled one of the others. 
"She sticks to his heels, does she? But, 
upon my word, she's a devilish fine girl ! " 

*' Drinks like a fish ! " put in Smales, with 
an expressive nod of the head. " Didn't you 
notice she lurched a little as she came in ? " 

"But who in the name of fate is she?'* 
asked Jack. 

" Don't know," replied Smales, " but I've a 
shrewd notion it was Whiffle who first got her 
into a scrape; and now I'll bet he'd give a 
little to be rid of her. She lived with him 
somewhere up Bayswaterway for a month or 
two. Then, I've heard, she gave him the 
slip with some lord or other — the devil 
knows who ; and now she's just on the streets 
again." 

"What's her name?" 

" Carrie — that's all I know. But just stop 
a minute, and I'll go and speak to Polly 
Hemp. If those two are up to something 
here, we may as well stop and see the fun.'* 
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So, trimming his hat, and pulling down 
his white waistcoat, Mr. S males picked up 
his cane and sauntered towards the table at 
which the two girls were sitting. Leaning 
on the back of a chair he talked to them for 
some five minutes, during which his com- 
panions eyed him impatiently. Then he re- 
turned with a peculiar smile about his lips. 

" Well ? " exclaimed Jack. 

**A11 right, old boy," returned the other .^ 
"It is as I thought. If we stay here a 
quarter of an hour long^er we shall have a 
lark. You know Whiffle's strong at the 
cards ; to tell you the truth, I think that's 
how he lives chiefly when he's no miserable 
devil of a girl to keep him. Well, Polly 
Hemp knows that, and she's promised to 
bring some deluded fool or other with lots of 
money to meet him here. But that's only a 
trick, do you see, to coax Whiffle out of his 
hole, so that Carrie may get hold of him. It 
seems Carrie's devilish hard up just now, 
and she's promised Polly so much out of 
every quid she gets from Whiffle. Good 
dodge, eh ? " 

The three laughed in a subdued chorus,, 
then reflected for a moment upon the scene 
in preparation. All looked at their watches* 
It was eleven, and at a quarter past Mr. 
Augustus Whiffle was expected. It was 
necessary to find some new topic to pass away 
the intervening time, and this was introduced 
by the gentleman addressed as Jack. 
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" Been at the Eau de Vie, lately, Hawker? " 
lie inquired of the most silent of the party ; 
a consumptive-looking youth with a yellow 
tie and staring gloves to match. 

" Was there the other night," replied 
Hawker, biting the end off a new cigar. 
" Tremendous row. Jackson — you know 
him, S males; Billy Jackson, the big bully 
you used to meet in the city — he found him- 
self cheated at some game or other by Wag- 
horn, so he got up and shouted out so that 
all in the room could hear him : * You're an 
infernal cheat, Waghorn, and that's all you 
come here for.' Waghorn was a little screwed, 
and jumped out and yelled : ^ And you're an 
infernal liar, Jackson, and it's not the first 
time I've told you so.' Then there was a 
BcuflBe, and Jackson knocked Waghorn 
down ; the cleanest hit from the shoulder 
I've seen for many a day. My stars ! It did 
me good ! " 

The others laughed heartily. 

" That Waghorn's a rum fellow," put in 
Smales. "I could tell you a tal^ or two 
about him, and one particularly that Maggie 
Twill told me the other night at Evans's. 
You know Waghorn has a big house some- 
where up Regent's Park way, and plays the 
nob when he's at home. I believe he's 
devilish rich, or at least was, for I should 
think wine and women must have made a 
pretty big hole in his pocket. Well, Maggie 
Twill and two or three other girls had been 
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having supper with him at Evans's, and the 
end of it was, as usual, that Waghom got 
pretty well screwed. So Maggie, who was 
in for a lark, asked him whether he wasn't 
going to take them all home with him ; it 
would be so much better than his going 
home with one of them. And — sure enough I 
— at last they talked old Waghorn over into 
taking them all with him. So they squeezed 
into a cab and went off, and when they got 
to the old fool's house he showed them into 
his drawing-room, and brought out his best 
wine, and they all began to kick up an awful 
shindy. This was between one and two 
in the morning, mind. Well, just when the 
row had got to its height, and when old 
Waghorn, with his arm round two of the girls, 
was dancing round the room, suddenly the 
door opened, and Mrs. Waghorn made her 
appearance in a dressing-gown and with a 
wrapper round her. Maggie says her eyes 
flashed fire and she looked like the very devil. 
But she only waited for a minute, then 
slammed the door terrifically and disappeared. 
What a joke it must have been ! " 

The laughter which greeted this story was 
uproarious, but it was suddenly interrupted 
by the entrance of no less a person than Mr. 
Augustus WhiflBe. All eyes turned rapidly 
from him to the table where the girls were 
sitting. Polly had faced round and was 
beckoning to the new-comer, but her com- 
panion was completely hidden behind a large 
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newspaper she affected to be reading. With, 
a nod to the assembled gentlemen, Augustus, 
whose "get up" was the perfection of 
dandyism, sauntered in the direction of the 
beckoning girl. As soon as he had reached 
the table, the newspaper which had concealed 
the other, fell, and his face paled slightly as 
he found himself before Carrie. 

"Awfully sorry," said Polly, with a rather 
malicious grin. " I couldn't persuade the 
gentleman to come to-night, so I looked in 
with a lady friend of yours. I thought you'd, 
maybe, like to see her." 

Whiffle leaned forward on the marble- 
topped table, with his back to the bar, as if 
conscious that so many eyes were watching 
him, and spoke to Carrie with suppressed 
anger. 

" What do you want with me now ? " he 
asked. " You'll gain nothing, you know, by 
making a scene here, so you might as well 
talk quietly." 

" You know very well what I want," 
replied Carrie, tossing her head slightly, and 
avoiding his eye. " You owe me a five 
pound note, and want to get out of paying 
it. 

" Owe it you ? For what ? " 

" Didn't you promise me a five-pound note 
when I left j^ou and went to live with you 
know who ? And didn't I promise you in 
return that I wouldn't ask you for any more 
money as long as I lived ? " 
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" Promise you five pounds 1 " repeated 
WhiflBe, with quiet scorn. " I never pro- 
mised you anything at all — except the lock- 
up if you come pestering me any more." 

Those parts of Carrie's features which 
were not smeared with rouge turned deadly 
pale. Her eyes flashed terrible anger, and 
for a moment her fist clenched as though she 
would have struck him. 

" You're a devil ! "' she hissed out, close 
to his face. "You've been a curse to me 
twice now. If it hadn't been for you 1 might 
have been a respectable girl still, and when I 
had a chance of going back to a quiet life 
you came and enticed me away again." 

And she uttered curse after curse, in a 
tone clearly audible to the young men at the 
bar, who laughed aside with the utmost 
^lee. 

" Carrie, you're a fool," replied 

Whiffle, endeavouring to appear calm. " If 
you're short of money you know how to get 
it, well enough, without sponging on me for 
it. Go to your husband and get it from 
him ! " 

Carrie's face now flushed a deep red, and 
for a moment she could not speak. A reply 
was on her lips when Polly Hemp, who had 
listened hitherto with a cool smile, broke in 
with an exclamation of surprise. 

" Her husband ! Why, I never knew as 
you was married, Carrie ? " 

** No more I am ! " replied the girl, hoarse 
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with passion. " No more I am ! It's one of 
that devil's lies ! He'll say anything to spite 
me, and to get out of paying what he owes 
me. I look much like a married woman, 
don't I, Polly?" 

And she laughed, a bitter laugh at her own 
expense. Amid all the degradation of her 
broken life this terrible laugh was a proof 
that there still existed some fragments of a 
better nature. In reply to the laugh, Whiffle 
smiled, and wiuked at Polly. 

*' You may think you'll escape me," cried 
Carrie, seeing that the young man stood up 
as if to go, " and so you may do to-night. 
But I'll have the money out of you — if I 
steal it. You don't mind stealing all Fve got,, 
and why shouldn't I take what I can ? So 
look out ! You may laugh, but if I dash this 
wine-glass in your face you'll laugh in a 
different way." 

Her excitement had risen so high that she 
spoke in a voice audible to everyone present. 
One or two waiters ran up to prevent an 
outbreak, and, whilst they were enjoining 
silence. Whiffle quietly turned and walked 
out of the restaurant. Carrie and her com- 
panion shortly followed, the former replying 
with a glance of the haughtiest scorn to one 
young man who was so daring as to invite 
her to drink with him. 

" What did he mean when he spoke of your 
husband, Carrie ? " asked Polly, as they 
issued together into the street. 
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of mankind. If you disobey this natural in- 
clination of yours, you will some day bitterly 
regret it, when it is too late." 

A long silence ensued, during which Arthur 
reflected, and Helen kept her eyes fixed upon 
his face. She saw that she had moved him, 
that his countenance expressed joy as her 
eager words fell upon his ear, and now she 
waited till he should make known his resolve. 
At length he raised his eyes slowly to those 
which were regarding him, and the bright 
radiance of his look showed the feelings which 
had been excited in his breast. 

" I promised to obey you," he said, " and 
you might have merely commanded. As it 
is, you have convinced instead. I shall not 
endeavour to thank you, Miss Norman ; 
spoken thanks are only a fit return for slight 
benefits. I hope my life will prove my grati- 
tude." 

" You will begin to work at once ?" asked 
Helen, joyfully. 

" At once. For some months I must, of 
course, continue to support myself by my work 
during the day. But every spare hour shall 
be given to drawing." 

He made a motion as though in preparation 
to depart. Helen's brow had contracted as 
he spoke, as though a sudden thought crossed 
her mind. For a moment she seemed about 
to speak, but hesitated ; then made up her 
mind, and said — 

*' You have done me a kindness, Mr. Gold- 
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ing, in accepting my advice ; it is only fair 
that you should let me do something in 
return. You know that I am rich. Indeed 
I have so much money that I scarcely know 
what to do with it ; for, though I am still a 
ward/' she added, smiling, "my guardian 
permits me to act as though I were already 
my own mistress. Will you permit me to 
lend you some of my superfluity, what you 
think necessary to enable you to give yourself 
entirely to study till you obtain possession of 
your own ? Indeed it would be a kindness 
to me to let me do so," she continued, quietly, 
noticing the expression of his face. " It 
would be such a pleasure for me to know 
that my money was being of real use ! Some 
day you will be rich, and then you shall repay 
me.'' 

As she stood looking up into Arthur's 
smiling face, her own features suffused with 
a warm glow, half resulting from the con- 
sciousness of doing rather a bold thing, half 
from the eagerness with which she hoped 
that her offer would be accepted, her beauty 
was so maddening that the young man after- 
wards wondered in himself that he had not 
fallen prostrate at her feet and given vent to 
his anguish of emotion in a passionate de- 
claration of love. As it was, he stood for 
more than a minute in a state much resembling 
the ecstasy of the old saints, feeding his soul 
upon her loveliness. At length he saw her 
^yes droop and her cheeks burn before his pas- 
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sionate gaze, and the change recalled him to 
himself. He spoke in a very low voice, which 
yet seemed to him to break too rudely the 
rapturous silence of the room. 

"Miss Norman, you are goodness itself. 
How I have deserved all your kindness, I 
cannot tell ; I can only be conscious of the 
happiness it causes me. But you have already 
laden me with benefits, for every one of your 
encouraging words has been worth more to 
me than gold. You have restored my peace 
of mind, and have given me an impulse to 
labour which will not fail as long as my life 
lasts. More than this I must not accept from 
you. I should be unjust to myself if I did so, 
for I should be depressed with the sense of 
obligations which I could never hope to dis- 
charge. It is far better that I should work 
under difficulties for a short time ; too great 
prosperity might spoil me." 

" I am disappointed,'* returned Helen, 
seeing in his face that it was useless to 
persist, " though I appreciate your energy. 
It is such a natural thing that money which 
is lying useless should be entrusted to those 
who can put it to a good purpose ; I should 
not be conferring an obligation on you, but 
merely performing a duty." 

" I have no thanks to express my grati- 
tude," replied Arthur. " Though I cannot 
accept this kindness, may I beg you to grant 
me another in its stead ? Will you permit 
me, Miss Norman, to show you now and then. 
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the results of my work ? If I complete a 
drawing or a picture which I think worthy 
of being shown to you, will you allow me to 
ask for your judgment upon it ? You have 
inspired me with more enthusiasm than I 
have ever yet felt, and I know of no better 
way than this in which to prove my enduring 
recollection of your goodness." 

** You grant unasked what I was about to 
beg as a favour," replied Helen. " I suppose 
you will continue to live with the Vennings ? 
I frequently call to spend an hour with Lucy, 
and so I shall have many opportunities of 
seeing your work.'* 

Fearful of saying too much, Helen limited 
herself to this. She said nothing of her ap- 
proaching change of residence, thinking it 
most likely that he would hear of it from the 
Vennings, when her own proposal with re- 
gard to Lucy was discussed. But in her 
heart she thought with delight of the future^ 
which this one evening had made golden 
before her imagination. As Arthur took his 
leave she gave him her hand, and the light 
touch of his fingers, which she had not dared 
to press, thrilled through her with a sensation 
so acute that it resembled pain. 



CHAPTER VIII. 



A PRIESTESS OF VENUS. 



One night, close upon the end of the year, a 
number of young men were standing at the 
bar in a restaurant of no great repute not 
far from Leicester Square, delighting their 
fiouls with congenial chat. One or two had 
before them glasses of suspicious-looking 
wines, others were content with more homely 
ale, and all soothed their spirits by luxuriant 
puffing at more or less evil-odoured cigars. 
Their talk was of the town, towny. One 
related to a couple of entranced listeners the 
story of a recent tete-a-tete enjoyed with some 
second-rate favourite of the ballet, his graphic 
rendering of certain passages— more enter- 
taining than polite — being received with 
bursts of Homeric laughter by the youths 
who were drinking and smoking at his 
expense. Another group was listening to 
another coute morale which had for its subject 
the exploits of a gentleman referred to as 
** Brandy Dick," the climax of whose practical 
witticisms seemed always to be reached in the 
Police Court. " Brandy Dick's " very latest 
piece of bravery proved to be of that nature 
usually referred to as " assault and battery," 
and, having been practised upon the person 
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of a woman was, of course, worthy of more 
than ordinary applause. Deserting with 
regret the company of these humourists, we 
must pay more particular attention to a third 
group, consisting of four young men of some- 
what more staid demeanour. They were 
also occupied in smoking and drinking, and 
their faces bore the unmistakable traces of 
lax lives ; but they evidently belonged to a 
higher grade in society than the other joyous 
spirits. Their talk was more earnest and in 
lower tones. Evidently they were engaged 
in going to the devil by a more decorous 
route than that pursued by the eulogists of 
" Brandy Dick." 

'' Oh," exclaimed one, who wore a spruce 
chimney-pot and a white waistcoat, " in my 
opinion Fanny's played out. Drink plays 
the very devil with women ; when once they 
begin they never know how to stop. She 
used to be something like a singer, but you 
should have heard her at the Alhambra last 
night. She was screwed to begin with, 
everybody could see that ; and in the last act 
she was simply blazing drunk." 

" Well, I'm sorry for Fan," drawled another 
of the quartette, turning round a diamond 
ring on his finger. " She's so devilish good- 
looking. I s'pose she'll have nothing else for 
it now but to take a turn at the poses plasiiques. 
She'll always draw there." 

"Now dash it. Jack," interposed the 
third, "with frank directness of manner, '* I 
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always did say you were a mean devil ! If 
I'd known Fan as well as you have, hang me 
if I wouldn't fork out a quid or two for her. 
I wonder she don't bother you more than she 
does ; I would, in her place." 

" Bother me more ! " exclaimed Jack, 
with a curl of the lip. " Why it's a whole 
month since I had anything to do with her, 
and do you think it likely she remembers 
me? No, no; her acquaintances are too 
numerous for that." 

The other three laughed quietly, with a 
refinement of cold-bloodedness which would 
have made a humane man shudder. 

'' Tell you what it is, you fellows," broke 
in the fourth, who had hitherto occupied 
himself in alternately sipping his wine and 
winking at the barmaids, "if Fan has a 
right to bother anyone, it's Whiffle. J t's my 
belief," he added, lowering his voice, " that 
that girl has set Whiffle up in a good deal 
more tin than one 'ud like to mention. He's 
a rum devil, is Whiffle, and how he 
comes it over the girls as he does, beats me 
hollow ! Why, there was Lily Parker, you 
know, the girl who did the cheeky business at 
the Strand ! There was good stuff in Lily, 
let me tell you, and she was fast getting to 
be a favourite, but she got so spooney on 
Whiffle that she let him drain her of every 
penny she made. What's the result ? She's 
kicking up her heels at one of the Music 
Halls for a shilling a night, and Whiffle 'ud 
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see her hanged before he forked out a tanner 
for her." 

'* Aye," said the gentleman in the white 
waistcoat, after a moment's silence, " but I've 
a notion WhiflBe has met his match." And 
he nodded his head, and winked one eye after 
the other, in an extremely knowing manner. 

" Met his match ?" asked the one called 
Jack. '* What do you mean, Smales ?" 

Mr. Smales continued to smoke for a few 
moments, as if in disregard of the question, 
only removing his cigar from his lips to ex- 
claim ''How do, Polly?" to a woman who 
entered the restaurant by herself and sat 
down at one of the tables. 

" I know well enough what he means,'' 
said the fourth gentleman, at length, also 
assuming a deep look. " Yes, I should de- 
cidedly say that Whiffle has found his match." 

''What the deuce do you fellows mean?" 
cried Jack, waxing a trifle warm with im- 
patience. " Why can't you tell it out at 
once without so much mystery?" 

"Don't get excited. Jack," interposed 
Smales, with a smile. " Haven't you noticed 
that Whiffle has fought shy of the Argyle 
and the other places about here lately?" 

"Why, yes. I wondered where the deuce 
he'd gone to." 

" Well, he has a good reason," begun 
Smales, when the one who appeared to share 
the mystery with him broke in like Mar- 
cell us in the ghost scene. 
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" Look ! " he whispered. " Here she 
•comes." 

All eyes were turned to the doorway, 
when there entered a tall girl, showily ^ 
Pressed, with features of considerable beauty, 
but spoiled by thick daubs of paint applied 
to conceal the pallor of the cheeks. Her 
face wore a devil-may-care expression very 
attractive to those who were not induced to 
reflect upon its probable significance. Her 
•eyes had that bleared, indistinct appearance 
so common in girls of the town, and her 
features afforded numerous indications of 
the ruin she was bringing upon her con- 
stitution by excQSsive drinking. By her air 
:and dress she appeared to belong to the 
aristocracy of the demi-monde. Her hair 
was of the colour of dark gold, a hue too 
rich to be natural, and hung in a long single 
plait down to her waist. As she entered she 
threw back a heavy paletot, which the cold- 
ness of the night rendered necessary, and 
displayed a robe of dark blue silk, the front 
of which gave to view the curves of a 
magnificent throat and bosom. After one 
quick glance round the room, in which she 
appeared to recognise only one person, she 
walked straight to the table at which the 
woman, addressed as Polly, had seated her- 
self, and, after exchanging a few whispers 
with her, also assumed a seat, demanding 
two glasses of sherry from a waiter who 
passed. 
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Our four friends followed her with glances 
expressing more or less open admiration. 

" Damn me ! " exclaimed Jack, in a whisper^ 
"I've seen that girl everywhere lately, and 
I've often meant to ask some fellow who the- 
devil she was. Now, S males, out with thi^ 
story of yours, and don't keep a chap so long 
waiting. Is that Whiffle's match ? " 

Mr. Smales replied by an aflBrmative wink. 

" And what's more," he added, *' I'll wager 
a thousand to one she's after him to-night." 

" Ho, ho ! " chuckled one of the others. 
"She sticks to his heels, does she? But,, 
upon my word, she's a devilish fine girl ! " 

" Drinks like a fish I " put in Smales, with 
an expressive nod of the head. " Didn't you 
notice she lurched a little as she came in ? " 

"But who in the name of fate is she?" 
asked Jack. 

" Don't know," replied Smales, " but I've a 
shrewd notion it was Whiffle who first got her 
into a scrape ; and now I'll bet he'd give a 
little to be rid of her. She lived with him 
somewhere up Bayswaterway for a month or 
two. Then, I've heard, she gave him the 
slip with some lord or other — the devil 
knows who ; and now she's just on the streets 
again." 

"What's her name?" 

" Carrie — that's all I know. But just stop 
a minute, and I'll go and speak to Polly 
Hemp. If those two are up to something 

'fU 0U^. and see the fun.'^ 
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So, trimming his hat, and pulling down 
his white waistcoat, Mr. S males picked up 
his cane and sauntered towards the table at 
which the two girls were sitting. Leaning 
on the back of a chair he talked to them for 
some five minutes, during which his com- 
panions eyed him impatiently. Then he re- 
turned with a peculiar smile about his lips. 

" Well ? " exclaimed Jack. 

** All right, old boy," returned the other .^ 
"It is as I thought. If we stay here a 
quarter of an hour lone^er we shall have a 
lark. You know Whiffle's strong at the 
cards; to tell you the truth, I think that's 
how he lives chiefly when he's no miserable 
devil of a girl to keep him. Well, Polly 
Hemp knows that, and she's promised to 
bring some deluded fool or other with lots of 
money to meet him here. But that's only a 
trick, do you see, to coax WhiflBe out of his 
hole, so that Carrie may get hold of him. It 
seems Carrie's devilish hard up just now, 
and she's promised Polly so much out of 
every quid she gets from WhiflBe. Good 
dodge, eh ? " 

The three laughed in a subdued chorus,^ 
then reflected for a moment upon the scene 
in preparation. All looked at their watches* 
It was eleven, and at a quarter past Mr. 
Augustus Whiffle was expected. It was 
necessary to find some new topic to pass away 
the intervening time, and this was introduced 
by the gentleman addressed as Jack. 
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" Been at the Eau de Vie, lately, Hawker? " 
lie inquired of the most silent of the party ; 
a consumptive-looking youth with a yellow 
tie and staring gloves to match. 

" Was there the other night," replied 
Hawker, biting the end off a new cigar. 
** Tremendous row. Jackson — ^you know 
him, S males; Billy Jackson, the big bully 
you used to meet in the city — he found him- 
self cheated at some game or other by Wag- 
horn, so he got up and shouted out so that 
all in the room could hear him : * You're an 
infernal cheat, Waghorn, and that's all you 
come here for.' Waghorn was a little screwed, 
and jumped out and yelled : * And you're an 
infernal liar, Jackson, and it's not the first 
time I've told you so.' Then there was a 
Bcuffle, and Jackson knocked Waghorn 
down ; the cleanest hit from the shoulder 
I've seen for many a day. My stars I It did 
me good I " 

The others laughed heartily. 

" That Waghorn's a rum fellow," put in 
Smales. " I could tell you a tale or two 
about him, and one particularly that Maggie 
Twill told me the other night at Evans's. 
You know Waghorn has a big house some- 
where up Regent's Park way, and plays the 
nob when he's at home. I believe he's 
devilish rich, or at least was, for I should 
think wine and women must have made a 
pretty big hole in his pocket. Well, Maggie 
Twill and two or three other girls had been 
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having supper with him at Evans's, and the 
end of it was, as usual, that Waghom got 
pretty well screwed. So Maggie, who was 
in for a lark, asked him whether he wasn't 
going to take them all home with him ; it 
would be so much better than his going 
home with one of them. And — sure enough I 
— at last they talked old Waghorn over into 
taking them all with him. So they squeezed 
into a cab and went off, and when they got 
to the old fool's house he showed them into 
his drawing-room, and brought out his best 
wine, and they all began to kick up an awful 
shindy. This was between one and two 
in the morning, mind. Well, just when the 
row had got to its height, and when old 
Waghorn, with his arm round two of the girls, 
was dancing round the room, suddenly the 
door opened, and Mrs. Waghorn made her 
appearance in a dressing-gown and with a 
wrapper round her. Maggie says her eyes 
flashed fire and she looked likQ the very devil. 
But she only waited for a minute, then 
slammed the door terrifically and disappeared. 
What a joke it must have been ! " 

The laughter which greeted this story was 
uproarious, but it was suddenly interrupted 
by the entrance of no less a person than Mr. 
Augustus Whiffle. All eyes turned rapidly 
from him to the table where the girls were 
sitting. Polly had faced round and was 
beckoning to the new-comer, but her com- 
panion was completely hidden behind a large 
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newspaper she affected to be reading. With. 
a nod to the assembled gentlemen, Augustus, 
whose " get up " was the perfection of 
dandyism, sauntered in the direction of the 
beckoning girl. As soon as he had reached 
the table, the newspaper which had concealed 
the other, fell, and his face paled slightly as 
he found himself before Carrie. 

" Awfully sorry," said Polly, with a rather 
malicious grin. "I couldn't persuade the 
gentleman to come to-night, so I looked in 
with a lady friend of yours. I thought you'd, 
maybe, like to see her." 

Whiffle leaned forward on the marble- 
topped table, with his back to the bar, as if 
conscious that so many eyes were watching 
him, and spoke to Carrie with suppressed 
anger. 

" What do you want with me now ? " he 
asked. " You 11 gain nothing, you know, by 
making a scene here, so you might as well 
talk quietly." 

" You know very well what I want," 
replied Carrie, tossing her head slightly, and 
avoiding his eye. '' You owe me a five 
pound note, and want to get out of paying 



it." 



" Owe it you ? For what ? " 

" Didn't you promise me a five-pound note 
when I left you and went to live with you 
know who ? And didn't I promise you in 
return that I wouldn't ask you for any more 
money as long as I lived ? " 
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" Promise you five pounds ! " repeated 
Whiffle, with quiet scorn. "I never pro- 
mised you anything at all — except the lock- 
up if you come pestering me any more." 

Those parts of Carrie's features which 
were not smeared with rouge turned deadly 
pale. Her eyes flashed terrible anger, and 
for a moment her fist clenched as though she 
would have struck him. 

" You're a devil ! *' she hissed out, close 
to his face. ''You've been a curse to me 
twice now. If it hadn't been for you 1 might 
have been a respectable girl still, and when I 
had a chance of going back to a quiet life 
you came and enticed me away again." 

And she uttered curse after curse, in a 
tone clearly audible to the young men at the 
bar, who laughed aside with the utmost 
glee. 

" Carrie, you're a fool," replied 

Whiffle, endeavouring to appear calm. " If 
you're short of money you know how to get 
it, well enough, without sponging on me for 
it. Go to your husband and get it from 
him ! " 

Carrie's face now flushed a deep red, and 
for a moment she could not speak. A reply 
was on her lips when Polly Hemp, who had 
listened hitherto with a cool smile, broke in 
with an exclamation of surprise. 

" Her husband I Why, I never knew as 
you was married, Carrie ? " 

" No more I am ! " replied the girl, hoarse 
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with passion. " No more I am ! It*s one of 
that devil's lies ! He'll say anything to spite 
me, and to get out of paying what he owes 
me. I look much like a married woman,, 
don't I, Polly?" 

And she laughed, a bitter laugh at her own 
expense. Amid all the degradation of her 
broken life this terrible laugh was a proof 
that there still existed some fragments of a 
better nature. In reply to the laugh, Whiffle 
smiled, and winked at Polly. 

" You may think you'll escape me," cried 
Carrie, seeing that the young man stood up 
as if to go, " and so you may do to-night. 
But I'll have the money out of you — if I 
steal it. You don't mind stealing all Fve got, 
and why shouldn't I take what I can ? So 
look out ! You may laugh, but if I dash this 
wine-glass in your face you'll laugh in a 
different way." 

Her excitement had risen so high that she 
spoke in a voice audible to everyone present. 
One or two waiters ran up to prevent an 
outbreak, and, whilst they were enjoining 
silence. Whiffle quietly turned and walked 
out of the restaurant. Carrie and her com- 
panion shortly followed, the former replying 
with a glance of the haughtiest scorn to one 
young man who was so daring as to invite 
her to drink with him. 

" What did he mean when he spoke of your 
husband, Carrie?" asked Polly, as they 
issued together into the street. 
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" He meant a lie, I tell you ! " replied 
Carrie, turning fiercely on her questioner. 
" Husband, indeed ! What have I got to do 
with husbands ! Perhaps you believe I'm a 
married woman with children, do you? " 

"Well, well, don't look as though you'd 
eat me ! " exclaimed the other, turning away 
her head with a laugh. "There's no harm 
in asking a question, I hope, is there ? " 

This Polly Hemp was as evil-looking a 
personage as one could encounter in the 
streets of London. Not that she was ugly 
in her features, for she had, indeed, what 
some would call a fine face. But it was the 
expression of this face which impressed the 
beholder more than its mere outlines, and 
that was wholly and absolutely evil. She 
had greenish eyes, out of which gleamed 
malice, and cunning, and lust, and every bad 
passion which could be imagined as lurking 
in a woman's heart. She had a habit of 
holding her lips slightly apart, so as to 
exhibit the remnants of a very fine set of 
teeth, which now had a fierce, resentful, 
tigerish air about them. In stature she was 
short, and rather stout. This woman could 
never have been other than evil-minded, but 
long years spent on the streets, and in all 
those nameless vicissitudes which, as a rule, 
render the prostitute's life mercifully brief, 
had reduced her to something far more akin 
to beast than man. Of iron constitution, 
she still, at the age of forty, showed no sign 
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of yielding health, though she drank despe- 
rately, and had several times been almost 
killed in the fierce brawls which were her 
delight. Among Polly's numerous friends 
and acquaintances it was generally believed 
that she was saving money. Some said that 
she still looked forward to settling down to 
an old age of respectable comfort ; and wits 
had been known to assert that she contem- 
plated devoting her money to the erection of 
a church. In any case it is certain that, 
among Polly's endless passions, avarice was 
that which she most carefully nursed. To 
obtain money she would do anything, her 
unscrupulousness being only matched by her 
skill in avoiding discovery. Such a woman 
was a hopeful companion for Carrie. 

The two sauntered along side by side 
through some of the back streets of Soho. 
Carrie was gloomy, and but little disposed for 
conversation; but her companion seemed 
especially talkative. 

''And what's to be done now?" she 
asked, stopping by a public-house at a street- 
corner. 

" What do you mean ? " replied Carrie, 
carelessly. 

'' Where's tin to be got ? " 

" I don't care if I never get it," returned 
the other, humming a tune under her 
breath. 

" Don't you ? But I do, I can tell you. 
You seem to forget as you owe me three 
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weeks board and lodging. Why don't you 
look out for money like tbe other girls do ?** 

" Never mind what I do and what I don*fc 
do," replied Carrie, impatiently. '' You'll 
get your money some day, if I have to go 
and steal it, and that ought to bj enough." 

" Well, well ; there's no call to have a row 
over a few pounds, is there?" rejoined 
Polly, looking askance at her companion. 
** Come, it's near closing time. What are you 
going to drink, Carrie ? " 

The girl appeared to hesitate for a mo- 
ment, but her own pockets were empty and 
the temptation was irresistible. She followed 
her evil genius into the gin-palace and they 
mingled with a thick crowd which was 
clustering about the bar, all eagerly swallow- 
ing as much as they could before the place 
closed. 

Polly had called out in a stentorian voice 
for " two brandies hot," and had turned to 
talk to an acquaintance who stood near, 
when Carrie, wlio heeded nothing that was 
going on around, was suddenly startled by 
having her arm grasped. A half-drunken 
woman was standing by her side, calling to 
her by name and asking her to drink. 

''Don't you know me?" hiccoughed the 
woman. " You're too proud to come an' see 
me an' my daughters now-a-days, I reckon ? 
Why don't you come an' drink a quiet glass 
like as you used to, eh ? " 

After some little difficulty Carrie reoog- 
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nised the speaker as her old landlady, Mr&^ 
Pole. Seeing that the latter had no com- 
mand over herself, and fearing lest some 
reference to her husband should catch Polly 
Hemp's ear, she took hold of the woman's 
arm and tried to draw her away to a diffe- 
rent bar. But Mrs. Pole, who was at the 
obstinately merry stage in her cups, refused 
to budge, and talked on in a voice loud 
enough for everyone to hear. Carrie saw,, 
moreover, that Polly had turned round and 
was listening. 

"And 'ow's yer 'usband?" cried Mrs. 
Pole, with a jocose wink. " What's ee got 
to say to yer comin' to such-like places a& 
these o' nights ? He-he-he ! I ain't got na 
'usband, I ain't ; ain't I lucky ? " 

Polly turned away her head to hide a par- 
ticularly malicious grin as she heard these 
remarks. She had no wish to let Carrie see 
that she heard, so she at once began talking 
to some men who were near her. Neverthe- 
less she kept an eye upon Mrs. Pole, and 
when, shortly after the Lights were lowered^ 
and the crowd of excited drinkers reeled and 
crushed out into the street, with hideous 
laughter, and screaming, and yells, Polly 
eluded her former companion and followed 
the other woman some distance along the 
street. At length she went up to her. The 
formation of an acquaintanceship between two 
such individuals is no difficult or ceremonious 
matter, and Polly Hemp speedily received and 
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-accepted an iavitation to take a glass in Mrs. 
Pole's kitchen. The latter was at present 
living in Gerrard Street. 

The result of this interview was seen on 
the following morning. Shortly before noon 
Polly Hemp issued forth from the dingy abode 
which, with playful reference to the character 
of its inmates, she was won't to term her 
*" Convalescent Home," and, attired in the 
manner of a highly respectable matron, 
wended her way to Huntley Street. Here 
she speedily found the house in which 
Arthur's brief married life had been spent, 
and, in a conversation with worthy Mrs. 
Oaks, was deeply grieved that the latter 
could afford her no intelligence whatever as 
to the whereabouts of her dear nephew, Mr. 
^rolding. On second thoughts, however, 
Mrs. Oaks recollected that she knew the ad- 
dress of an intimate friend of Mr. Golding, 
namely, Mark Challenger, and she suggested 
'that in all probability the distressed lady 
might be able to derive from this latter 
gentleman the information she desired. Polly 
Hemp accordingly took her leave with a pro- 
fusion of thanks, and later in the day waited 
upon Mr. Challenger, at his lodging in Gower 
Place. 

Here she played a different role^ namely, 
that of the aunt of Mrs. Golding. She had 
known the address in Huntley Street, she 
•said, but, on calling there, had been bitterly 
disappointed to find her niece departed, no 
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one knew whither. Simple-hearted Mark 
Challenger was the last person to suspect 
fraud in such a case. By means of a few 
carefully-framed questions he elicited, as he 
thought, the fact that his visitor knew nothing 
of Carrie's absconding, and then, unwilling 
to be the conveyer of such disagreeable in- 
telligence, he contented himself with giving 
her Arthur's present address. With a gleam 
of joyful hope irradiating the melancholy of 
her countenance, honest Polly Hemp took her 
leave with many expressions of gratitude. 

All this happened a few days after the in- 
terview between Helen and Arthur recorded 
in the last chapter. This afternoon Arthur 
had hurried home as quickly as possible 
from his work, and, without thinking of 
refreshment, had sat down at once at 
the table in his bedroom, inspired with the 
utmost ardour for his work. On the pre- 
vious day he had purchased several plaster 
oasts, and from one of these — a head of a 
Venus — he was engaged in making a draw- 
ing in crayon. He had placed his lamp so as 
to afford a striking effect of light and shade^ 
and, having roughly sketched in the outlines, 
was commencing, with a hand which trem- 
bled with delight, to work at some of the 
broad shadows, when he was suddenly inter- 
rupted by a tap at his door. Unable to rise, 
he called out ** Come in ! " and Lucy Ven- 
ning responded. 

" There is a lady down stairs who wishes. 
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to see you, Mr. Golding," she said, looking, 
as she spoke, with curiosity at Arthur's 
work. 

At the word " lady " Arthur had involun- 
tarily started to his feet, and his blood, which 
had just now been coursing so warmly 
through his veins, seemed suddenly chilled. 
Had Lucy been looking at his face she must 
have noticed that he had suddenly turned 
pale, but luckily her attention was fixed upon 
the cast and the drawing. 

" A lady ? " repeated Arthur, as soon as 
he could speak, doing his best to make his 
tone one of mere surprise. Whoever can it 
be ? Is it an old lady, Miss Venning ? " 

** Yes ; she looks rather old," replied Lucy. 

Arthur sighed with relief ; but the next 
moment a vague fear took possession of him. 
He stood reflecting. 

" How very beautiful that is, Mr. fold- 
ing ! " exclaimed Lucy, who seemed almost 
to have forgotten her errand in her admira- 
tion of the drawing. " Is this how you always 
employ yourself? I had no idea that you 
could draw." 

"A little," he replied, doing his best to 
smile. ** But I suppose the lady is wait- 
mg ? 

" Oh yes ; she is in the parlour. There is 
no one in, and I thought it best to take her 
there." 

"Thank you," replied Arthur, speaking 
mechanically. " I will go down at once." 
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He turned and went down-stairs, leaving 
Lucj to close the room door. In the parlour 
lie found the middle-aged, respectably-attired 
lady whom the reader is of course prepared 
to recognise as Polly Hemp. 

" Mr. Golding, I think ? " she began, with 
a slightly affected cough, as soon as Arthur 
had entered the room. 

The young man bowed acquiescence, assur- 
ing himself the while that this visitor was an 
absolute stranger to him. 

" Then," continued Polly, " I may as well 
say what I've got to say at once. My name's 
Mrs. Hemp, and I'm a quiet widow as keeps 
a lodging-house Piccadilly way. It's now 
about a month since a young lady, as called 
herself Miss Mitchell, came and took a room 
in my house, which the rent of it, together 
with two meals a day, was to be twenty-five 
shillings a week. I don't as a rule like taking 
single ladies, they're often fast-like, you know, 
sir, but this one seemed so very respectable- 
looking as I couldn't think of refusing her. 
Well, she come to me, and she paid the first 
week's rent in advance, as of course I always 
make it a rule. But, since that, she hasn't 
paid no rent at all. And that isn't the worst. 
I soon began to find out as she wasn't at all 
proper — had gentlemen to visit her at all 
hours, and such like things, you see, sir. 
Well, that of course would be the ruin of a 
respectable house like mine, so I just give 
ier notice, and thought to myself I must just 
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be content to be at the loss of my money. 
When she was going, the other day, I asked 
her if she meant to pay me what was due, 
and she said as she hadn't no means of pay- 
ing, but that she was married — a thing I 
never knew before — and if I liked she'd give 
me a letter to take to her husband, asking 
him, you see, to pay the rent as was due. She 
•couldn't tell me just where her husband 
lived, but she told me to go to a Mr. Chal- 
lenger, as lives near the Euston Road, and he 
would give me your address, you see. So I 
went, and Mr. Challenger give me your ad- 
dress, and I've come to see whether you'll be 
so good as to pay me what your wife owes. 
And here's the letter." 

So saying, Polly produced a sheet of note- 
paper, on which was written the following, in 
a hand very admirably imitated from poor 
Carrie's scrawl. This was not the first occa- 
sion on which Polly Hemp had found skill in 
forgery, a very important feature of her stock- 
in-trade : — 

*'Deae Arthur, — 

" Will you please pay Mrs. Hemp 
three pound fifteen which is what I rightly 
owe her. I am sorry to trouble you, but I 
have no money anJ she says she can get it 
from you in a cort if it isnt paid. 

" Yours afectiontely, 

'' Carrie." 

Arthur held this scrawl in his hand for 
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some minutes after reading it, unable to 
speak, scarcely to think. Not for a moment 
did a doubt of its genuineness cross his. 
mind. He recognised too well the old hand- 
writing which he had striven so hard to im- 
prove, and even thought that he remembered 
some of poor Carrie's pet faults in spelling. 
The indelicacy of the act' shocked him, and 
yet he felt that it was only too much in har- 
mony with what he knew, or thought he 
knew, of Carrie's character. At this moment 
there was a strange warfare in heart. Con- 
vinced as he was that his old love was dead 
past reviving, he yet felt a deep pity excited in 
him by what he had heard. That which we 
have once intensely loved can never be wholly 
indifferent to us, and the thought of Carrie,, 
she who was still his wife, fallen into hideous 
vice and wretchedness, pulled terribly at his 
heart-strings. And if pity was awakened, a 
sterner voice, that of conscience, also began 
to speak within him. He could not forget 
that he had made no serious effort to dis- 
cover his wife and bring her back to live with 
him. In the months which had intervened 
since their parting he had frequently consoled 
himself with the reflection that this marriage^ 
which was a mere name, a form, had in reality 
been rendered null and void by Carrie's own 
behaviour. For all that he could not help 
feeling at times that he had blinded himself 
by a sophism, and at the present moment he- 
experienced a pang ol actual remorse. 
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" And where is — is she now ? '* he asked 
at length, recalled to a sense of the business 
in hand bv a cough from his visitor. 

" I don t know no more than you do, sir,'^ 
was the reply, with a shrug. *' People as 
leaves houses without paying their rents 
ain't so ready to let one know where they go 
to." 

Again there was a pause, during which 
Arthur struggled between his desire to ques- 
tion this woman further with regard to Qarrie> 
and the feeling of disgust which her face and 
tone excited in him. Polly naturally thought 
he was reflecting whether he should pay or 
not, and did her best to assume the look of 
one patient under injury. 

" Did she say anything else to you about 
me," asked Arthur, at length, " except that 
I might perhaps pay her debts ? " 

''Nothing else as I remember," replied 
Polly, after a moment of rapid reflection. 

" Did — did she seem in good health when 
she was in your house ? " was Arthur's next 
question. 

" Moderate well, I think sir," replied Polly. 

" And you know nothing whatever of her 
at present ? " 

"No more than you do yourself, sir." 

Arthur sighed as his eye again fell upon 
the note. 

" If you will excuse me for a minute," he 
then said, " I will fetch the money for you." 
He went up to his room and returned in a 
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very few minutes, holding the money in his 
hand. He had of late resumed his habit of 
parsimonious living, and every penny he could 
save was put aside in fear of unexpected calls 
upon him. 

" You will write me a receipt on the back 
of this note," he said, laying the letter upon 
the table. " Please to put your address at 
the top ; it might someday be useful to me." 

Polly wrote the desired form, adding, it is 
needless to say, a fictitious address, and, 
with a hand which trembled in spite of her- 
self, took the money and dropped it into her 
purse. 

" I hope, sir," she said, as she rose, in a 
tone of dignified humility, ** I hope as you 
don't think I've done wrong in coming and 
troubling you about this little matter. Though 
I do my best to keep up a respectable appear- 
ance I'm only a poor woman, and I could ill 
afford to lose three weeks' rent. I hope you 
understand me, sir." 

" I understand perfectly," replied Arthur, 
in an absent manner, without looking at her. 

" Then I wish you good-night, with many 
thanks, sir,'' said Polly. 

" Good-night," returned Arthur, leading 
the way mechanically to the door. 

He returned to his room, and for an hour 
paced the floor in the old manner, grievously 
troubled in mind. But the absolute silence 
of the house, the genial warmth of the fire 
in his grate, the dim light in the room (for 
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the rays of the lamp were concentrated, by 
means of a reflector, full upon the bust), 
these at length operated with calming effect 
upon him. His thoughts slipped from gloomy 
imaginations of Carrie's sufferings to the 
interview with Helen Norman. Here was an 
antidote for all ills. Opening a drawer^ 
always kept carefully locked, he took out his 
portrait of Helen, which he had obtained 
again from Will Noble. Preferring this original 
drawing to any subsequent copy, he had care- 
fully patched together the torn halves, and 
had enclosed the whole in a simple frame* 
He did not venture to hang it openly in his 
room, but at night, when the house was still, 
and he alone awake, he hung it up on the wall 
before him, that the calm, sweet look of the 
beautiful eyes might afford a never- failing 
source of courage and inspiration. This he 
did now, after imprinting a kiss upon the 
outlined lips, and at once he recovered his 
interrupted zeal, and so laboured far into the 
night. 

In the meantime Polly Hemp had regained 
her abode, joy in her heart and money in her 
purse. Before letting herself in with the 
latch-key she obeyed her invariable habit and 
looked up at all the windows on the front of 
the house. There was no light save in one 
on the top floor, and Polly smiled to herself 
as she recognised Carrie's presence. But the 
smile was immediately followed by a frown. 
This was no time for her young lady lodgers to 
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be taking their ease at home. To do so had, 
however, been frequently Carrie's custom of 
late. Polly entered with a determination to 
apeak seriously. 

The house was perfectly quiet, and per- 
fectly dark. Polly, who always walked about 
with an ominously light and cat-like step, 
seemed also to have the eyes of a cat, for she 
guided herself without the slightest noise 
along the passage and down a short flight of 
steps. Then she stopped and called with a 
low voice down into the realms of darkness. 

" Jo 1 Jo 1 '' 

A species of growl was the only reply. 
Probably it was a dog whom she thus ad- 
dressed by his name. And yet that could 
hardly be so, for she went on to ask questions. 

" Anyone been, Jo ? " 

" Not as I knows on," replied the voice, 
with a drunken hiccough. 

** Anyone in?" 

" Not as I knows on.'* 

" Then you're a fool, Jo," rejoined Polly, 
still in the same quiet voice, "and you'll 
get the sack if you don't know your business 
better. Carrie's in ? " 

" Don't reckon her," replied the man, for 
such appeared to be the speaker. " She's 
always in. She come in above an hour 
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"Alone?" 

" Of course." 

** You're half drunk, Jo," said Polly, after 
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a moment's silence. " 1 shall have to find 
another bully, mind if I don't." 

Another growl was the only response, and 
this terminated the conversation. Polly then 
retraced her steps with equal silence into the 
passage, and thence up to the top of the 
house. She tried the door of Carrie's room, 
and it opened. 

It was a rather ill-furnished bedroom, with 
here and there traces of worn-out finery 
which had probably been removed from the 
better rooms below. As well as the bed, 
there was a sofa, and, hung against the wall, 
a long gilt-framed mirror, cracked across the 
middle. On the floor was a strip of carpet 
which had once been gaudy, and the chairs 
were seated with what had formerly been 
bright green cloth, now resembling a dingy 
yellow. In one corner was a spittoon, and a 
man's old hat was hanging on a peg behind 
the door. On the sofa lay the present occu- 
pant of this chamber. She had apparently 
thrown off her paletot on entering, and she 
lay in her blue silk dress, which was open at 
the bosom. She was asleep, a heavy, drunken 
sleep, more resembling a state of insensibility 
than ordinary slumber. The cushion had 
slipped from under her head, which drooped 
almost to the floor, and her features were 
terribly distorted and discoloured by the 
position. One hand was clasped on the back 
of the sofa, the other lay on the floor. Lying 
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thus, Carrie might have served for a personi- 
fication of brutal drunkenness. 

On the table was the lamp which illumined 
the room, and, close to it, a spirit bottle and 
a glass, the former empty, the latter still con- 
taining a few drops. But the table showed 
something more interesting to Polly than 
these everyday objects. There, glistening in 
the light of the lamp, lay three bright 
sovereigns. Polly no longer paid any atten- 
tion to the sleeping girl, but at once seized on 
the coins and clasped them in her fist. Then, 
with a hideous grin upon her face, and still 
treading with the utmost quietness, she glided 
from the room, muttering to herself, " At 
last ! " 



CHAPTER IX. 



LOVES AND FRIENDSHIPS. 



Mb. Gresh am, faithful to his promise, appeared 
once more in London early in December, and 
remained till he had seen his ward, together 
with her safeguard, Mrs. Cumberbatch, com- 
fortably settled in the new house in Highbury. 
The intercourse between Helen and her guar- 
dian during the period of removal was ex- 
tremely slight. The former left to Mrs. 
Cumberbatch, who gloried in the trust, 
the whole business of choosing the furniture, 
and Mr. Gresham was not displeased to have 
this means of avoiding communication with 
his ward, in whose presence he could never 
feel altogether at his ease. Only once did 
Helen consult him as to her future life, 
and that was with reference to Lucy Venning. 
The artist, with characteristic politeness, 
expressed his complete concurrence in Miss 
Norman's plans, saying that he esteemed ib a 
most happy idea, and one which, had he been 
acquainted with a suitable person, he should 
certainly have himself suggested. But he 
showed no desire to make the acquaintance 
of Miss Venning, being quite content to 
repose all confidence in Helen's discrimina- 
tion. As Mr. Gresham grew older he became 
VOL. in. ^ 
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more and more convinced that the true 
philosophy of life consisted in minimising 
one's share in the troublesome details of the 
world's business. On the very day succeed- 
ing that of Helen's ultimate settlement in 
Holly Cottage, Mr. Gresham took his de- 
parture. Even now he felt that unneces- 
sary delay in the neighbourhood of his fair 
ward would be dangerous to his peace of 
mind. 

Mr. Heatherley lost no time in paying 
Helen a visit in her new home. He came on 
New Year's eve and found her sitting alone in 
the pleasant little room which was especially 
her own, and which she had arranged in the 
manner of a study. Mrs. Cumberbatch was 
enjoying herself at a festive gathering with 
some of her numerous acquaintances, and 
Lucy Venning, who now made her home with 
Helen, was passing the evening with her 
father. Helen met her visitor with a cheerful, 
even a gay, reception. 

" Doubtless I disturb you in some deep and 
serious philosophical investigation," said the 
clergyman, with that slight tone of good- 
humoured banter with which he generally 
spoke of Helen's studies. 

** By no means," she replied, resuming her 
seat by the fire. " I must actually confess 
that I had descended to the frivolity of the 
newspaper. To tell you the truth I feel a 
little tired to-night and not quite fit for 
jserious work." 
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" I suppose you have been receiving a good 
many visitors since you became settled ? " 

" Visitors ? " asked Helen, smiling. 

" Yes," replied the clergyman. " I mean 
your friends and acquaintances." 

" You are the first of such visitors, Mr. 
Heatherley," said Helen, " and in all proba- 
bility will be the last. Besides yourself I 
have neither friends nor acquaintances upon 
whose visits I may depend." 

" Your life must be a strangely solitary 
one. Miss Norman," said Mr. Heatherley, 
after regarding her for a moment with some 
appearance of surprise. 

** I will confess that I have now and then 
felt it to be so," returned Helen, " and on 
that account I persuaded Lucy Venning to 
come and be a companion for me." 

There was a brief silence, during which the 
clergyman knit his brows and appeared to be 
reflecting upon some rather disagreeable 
subject. 

*' I heard of that for the first time," he 
said at length, " about a week ago, from Mr. 
Venning." 

*' With pleasure or the opposite ? " asked 
Helen, adding immediately, " perhaps with 
indifference ? " 

'* Certainly not with indifference," he re- 
plied, coughing slightly and keeping his eyes 
fixed on the fire, whilst he rested his hands 
upon his knees in a manner customary with 
him when about to speak seriously. After 
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pausing for a moment, during which Helen 
regarded him with a curious look, he again 
coughed and proceeded. 

" May I ask what kind of companionship 
you look for from Miss Venning ? " 

" The companionship of a pleasant friend,"^ 
replied Helen. ** When I am merry she chats 
with me ; when I am in a more earnest mood 
she saves me from the unpleasant habit of 
soliloquy. We have taken up a course of 
reading, too, together. I hope to be able to 
teach Lucy much that she has hitherto had 
no opportunity of learning." 

" That I anticipated, Miss l^orman, " said 
Mr. Heatherley, " and it was partly in con- 
sequence of this anticipation that I came ta 
see you to-night. If I speak to you with 
some freedom on a matter of grave interest 
to me, I am sure you will not take it amiss?" 

** I trust you will not do me the wrong of 
thinking otherwise, Mr. Heatherley." 

'* Then I will take the liberty of asking you 
one more question. Does it enter into your 
plans to impart to Miss Venning your views 
on the subject of religion ? " 

" I have no such intention," replied Helen, 
smiling. " Lucy believes me as orthodox in 
all such matters as she is herself. Indeed, I 
feel sure that her simple mind is incapable 
of conceiving heterodoxy as grave as mine ; 
or, if it be, she certainly could not attribute 
such depravity to the most abandoned of 
criminals. So careful have I been lest I should 
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prove a rock of offence to her, that I have 
resolved to be guilty of habitual falsehood, 
in leading her to suppose that I visit a place 
of worship in the West End each Sunday. I 
think you will admit that it is a pious fraud, 
Mr. Heatherley ? " 

The clergyman made no immediate reply, 
but continued to sit with his hands upon his 
knees, gazing into the fire. 

" What are you reading with her at pre- 
sent ? " he asked. 

" One or two of *Macaulay's Essays,'" she 
replied, with a smile. 

" Is Miss Venning an apt pupil ? " 

" Extremely so. Her intelligence is ad- 
mirable, and the excellence of her heart is a 
guarantee for the soundness of her moral 
judgment." 

" Y"ou have relieved my mind from a very 
disagreeable load. Miss Norman," said Mr. 
Heatherley, after a brief silence. "If you 
think I have beea guilty of an injustice to- 
wards you in being for a moment fearful, I 
beg you will pardon me in consideration of 
the interests at stake. Since Miss Venning's 
joining you in the work of the evening classes, 
I have seen in her qualities which before I had 
never suspected, knowing her only as a good 
and quiet member of my Sunday School. I 
will confess, too, that your evident fondness 
of her society has increased my interest in 
her. It would have been impossible for me 
to stand by whilst the foundations of her faith. 
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were being attacked, and perhaps hopelessly- 
destroyed. But, as I said, you have relieved 
my mind." 

Finding Helen's eyes closely fixed upon 
him, his face coloured slightly as he finished 
speaking, and, almost immediately, he turned 
the conversation into a wholly different 
channel. At the end of about half-an-hour 
he rose to go. 

" 1 have not made a formal enquiry after 
your health. Miss Norman," he said, as he 
was drawing on his great coat, " for I deemed 
it unnecessary. For the last few weeks I 
have been astonished at your improvement. 
The weather has been so extremely trying^ 
and yet you appear to grow better in health 
and spirits every day." 

** I certainly do feel much better than I 
did," replied Helen, with a slight laugh. " I 
am somewhat at a loss to account for it." 

" Well, do not, for all that, presume upon 
your strength. You certainly ought not to 
walk about much in the snow. Pray take 
counsel from the past, and exercise pru- 
dence." 

" Oh, Mr. Heatherley," exclaimed Helen, 
" how can you have the heart to advise me 
to think so much of my own comfort, when 
the poor are suffering so terribly ! I think 
if I were ever so ill the thought of starvation 
in those terrible hovels in weather such as 
this would compel me to keep at work. 
Help is more than ever needed just now, and 
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certainly there is more gratification in afford- 
ing it than when the need is less obvious. I 
met this morning a wretched woman whom 
I scarcely ever see sober, and could not help 
buying her a warm gown and a cloak. I feel 
almost sure that before to-morrow they will 
both be pawned for drink, but I could not do 
otherwise." 

"I often think I am becoming somewhat 
hard-hearted," replied the clergyman, as he 
held out his hand. '' I refused charity this 
morning under very similar circumstances. 
I cannot afford to throw away what might be 
of real use." 

The next two months passed quickly both 
for Helen Norman and for Arthur Golding. 
During that period they only saw each other 
once, and then without interchange of more 
than a bow, and yet there were not many 
minutes during the day in which the 
thoughts of each were not occupied with the 
other. Both were happy, for both were 
nourishing their hearts with the anticipation 
of a blissful future, though probably neither 
ventured to peer too closely into the golden 
mist which swam before their eyes. 

During this time the constant presence of 
Lucy Venning was inexpressibly comforting 
to Helen. Without assumedly making her 
simple friend a confidante in the secret 
emotions of her heart, Helen did not hesitate 
to speak to her of Arthur as she would have 
spoken to no one else, reposing the most ab- 
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solute trust in Lucy's discreet and affec- 
tionate nature. The latter soon understood 
that it gave Helen the utmost joy to see any 
specimen of Arthur's work, and her woman's 
nature taught her how to meet half way 
Arthur's wish that she should be the means 
of taking drawings to Holly Cottage. Every 
Sunday she spent at home with her father, 
{and sometimes one or two evenings in the 
week also ; and at such times Arthur was 
sure to find an opportunity of giving into her 
care a small parcel which she took away with 
her, and brought back on her next visit. Once 
or twice Lucy was entrusted to express to 
Arthur, in private. Miss Norman's special 
delight in some drawing she had seen; 
whereupon Arthur at once sent it back again, 
begging that Miss Norman would accept it 
from him. And these gifts Helen treasured 
up with unspeakable care. 

At length, early in March, Lucy was once 
more entrusted with a message to the 
effect that Arthur would feel grateful if Miss 
Norman could accord him an interview on a 
matter of some importance. She brought 
back the answer that on the following 
Sunday morning, about eleven o'clock, Miss 
Norman would be at liberty. At this time 
Helen knew that Mrs. Cumberbatch would 
be attending her special place of worship in 
the Mile-end Eoad, exercising her eternal 
curiosity on the concerns of heaven instead 
of those of earth. She felt sure she knew 
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the purpose of Arthur's visit, and she looked 
forward to it with an impatience even greater 
than that she had experienced three months 

She received him in the drawing-room, a 
Landsomely-furnished apartment which looked 
out on to the little garden in front of the 
house, the view being strictly circumscribed 
within this small area by the high hedo^e of 
impenetrable holly-bushes which skirted the 
garden on all three sides. The privacy thus 
secured was delightful to Helen, who detested 
the sight of vulgar and pretentious people, 
such as she knew her neighbours on either 
side to be. She looked forward with de- 
lightful anticipation to the warm days of 
summer, when she would be able to sit on 
the lawn, and yet be as private as though in 
her own room. 

They met with perfect freedom from em- 
barrassment, and with a keen joy on both 
sides which neither affected to conceal. After 
a few introductory sentences exchanged, 
Arthur proceeded to state the object of his 
visit. 

**A fortnight to-day, Miss Norman," he 
said, " will be my twenty-first birth-day. As 
Mr. Gresham has, of course, no knowledge of 
my address, I wish to apprise him of it ; but 
before I can do that, I must know where to 
write to." 

" I will give you the address," replied 
Helen, taking up a piece of paper and writ- 
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ing upon it. " Mr. Gresham lives in France- 



new." 



Arthur took the paper, and, after reading^ 
the address, put it in his purse. There was 
a rainute's silence, during which his eyes 
wandered round the pictures on the walls. 
At length they fell upon one of his own 
drawings, hanging framed in a good light. 
He turned his head quickly towards Helen^ 
and their eyes met. The latter blushed, 
bent for a moment over a book which lay 
open on the table, and then forced herself ta 
speak. 

" Are you a reader of poetry, Mr. Geld- 
ing?" she asked, rustling over the leaves 
before her, whilst Arthur stood enraptured 
with the unconscious grace of her attitude 
and the glowing beauty of her countenance. 

" I have had neither time nor opportunity 
to read as much as I should like to," he re- 
plied. '' Shakespere, and many of the older 
poets, I learned to love from Mr. ToUady. 
Of the modern writers, I think I know 
Shelley best. But perhaps I am more capable 
of appreciating his principles than his poetry. 
To enjoy the latter requires, I fear, more 
culture than I may pretend to." 

*' Oh, you underrate your own powers, Mr. 
Golding," replied Helen, earnestly. '* The 
very fact that you like Shelley proves you 
are able to appreciate him. He is not a poet 
to attract vacant minds by mere empty jingle 
or easily-digested platitudes. I myself learnt 
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to love Shelley from my father when 
a mere child, and now I prize him as my surest 
safeguard against despair of the world. Those 
who, like myself, see too much of the evil 
and discouraging side of life, cannot afford 
to dispense with poetry." 

" I have often thought the same with re- 
gard to my own art," replied Arthur. " I 
know scarcely anything of the life which is 
raised above sordid cares and miseries, except 
from what I have read in books and imagined 
in my too-frequent day-dreams ; yet no 
sooner do I take up a pencil than I seem to 
taste all the delights of a higher and nobler ex- 
istence, where the only food which is yearned 
after is that of the mind and the heart, and 
where the joys and sorrows are deeper and purer 
than those of the every-day world. How 
much I have to thank you for. Miss Norman ! '^ 
he added, with a voice which trembled with 
emotion. "Had it not been for your en- 
couraging words I might still have been suf- 
fering unspeakable wretchedness. At present 
I look back upon that time in which I had 
no thought of art as a period of something 
worse than death. I think it would be im- 
possible for me to sink into such apathy 
again.'* 

" I trust it would be," she replied. " And 
yet I am not sure you do right in speaking of 
it as apathy. Even then your mind was oc- 
cupied with no ignoble thoughts. No, no ; 
you must not call it apathy ; for the thoughts 
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and the plans which then engrossed your at- 
tention were the very same which will, I 
trust, form the occupation of my whole life. 
I have become convinced, Mr. Golding, that we 
should not regret any single event in our lives 
which was not absolutely the result of an evil 
purpose. Every such event has been neces- 
sary for our development; without it we 
should have lacked some useful experience 
which has contributed to the formation of 
our character. I am very optimistic in my 
philosophy," she added, smiling, " and it is 
happy for me I can be so. The difference 
between my own point of view and that of a 
pious Christian who says that everything is 
for the best, is not really so great as it 
might at first sight appear." 

She watched the result of these words 
upon him carefully, and was pleased to see 
the smile of intelligence and sympathy which 
rose to his lips as she spoke. There was 
something of pain, too, in the expression of 
his face, which she attributed to the recol- 
lection of some by-gone unhappiness, and 
which affected her with compassion unspeak- 
ably tender. Again a brief silence ensued, 
during which she turned over the leaves of the 
book on the table. 

*' I was reading Tennyson when you 
came," she said. *' There is a deep, glad ring 
of hope throughout his poems which chimes 
delightfully with my own best thoughts. You 
have read Tennyson ? " 
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" With the exception of a few short 
poems," replied Arthur, " I do not know 
him." 

" Oh, then you must lose no time in mak- 
ing his acquaintance ! " repHed Helen* 
" Please to let me lend you his works. Will 
you take all at once, or one volume at a 
time ? " 

" I shall be very grateful," replied Arthur, 
his face flushing with joy. " But only one 
volume at once. It is but very little time I 
can find for reading, for I almost grudge 
every moment which is not given to drawing.'^ 

" Then you shall take this volume," she 
resumed. '* I think it likely you will find 
many suggestions for pictures here. One 
verse particularly struck me this morning, 
and made me think of — that an artist might 
make a wonderful painting from it. It is in 
* The Palace of Art,' — a delightful poem. It 
is this," she added, opening the book and 
reading : — 

And one a fall- fed river, winding slow 

By herds upon an endless plain, 
The rugged rims of thunder brooding low, 

With shadow-streaks of rain. 

Or this, if you are in a wild, instead of a 
melancholy, mood — 

And one a foreground black with stones and slags^ 

Beyond, a line of heights, and higher 
All barr'd with long white cloud the scornful crags. 

And highest, snow and fire. 

Are they not grand ? " 
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" Wonderful pictures, indeed," replied 
Arthur, upon whose ear the melody of her 
voice had fallen with intoxicating sweetness. 
** Is it a long poem, Miss Norman ? " 

" Oh no ; comparatively short." 

" How I should like to hear you read it 
all ! Poetry never sounded so delightful to 
me as in those two verses from your lips." 

He spoke thoughtlessly, allowing himself 
to be carried away by the current of his 
passion. Helen blushed, but with pleasure, 
and motioning him to a seat, at once began 
to read. Her voice was rich and full, and 
lent itself admirably to the expression of the 
varying moods of the poem. At first there 
was something of timidness in her tone, but 
this speedily faded, and, seeing her hearer 
sunk in the deepest enjoyment, she read her 
very best. When she had finished Arthur 
made no remark. Commonplace compli- 
ment would have been ridiculously out of 
place. Silence was the best way of showing 
the impression made upon him. Helen was 
the first to speak. 

" This poem," she said, " contains an ad- 
mirable moral, very applicable to myself. 
How often have I been tempted to build just 
such a Palace of Art, and to shut myself up 
in it with an infinitude of intellectual de- 
lights, heedless of the rest of the world. 
Happily I have hitherto been able to resist 
such temptations, as I trust I may always 
do." 
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Very shortly Arthur took his leave, and 
walked home with a heart brimming over 
with happiness which left no place for a single 
speck of gloom or doubt. During the after- 
noon he plunged into the delights of the 
volume Helen had lent him, the fact that the 
book he held in his hand was hers adding un- 
speakably to the genuine enthusiasm which 
the poetry aro^used. He turned over the 
pages delicately, and held the book with an 
-exquisite tenderness of touch, as though it 
were the hand of Helen herself. Many times 
did he read through to himself " The Palace 
of Art," for with the sight of the printed 
words came back upon his ear, with an 
almost startling distinctness, each gentle 
modulation of the reader's voice. Every 
peculiarity of emphasis or of punctuation re- 
produced itself as from a ghostly tongue in 
the silence of his room. He felt that if he 
were to lay the poem aside for fifty years and 
then once more read it, he should still have 
that voice in his ears, and once more thrill 
through every nerve to the sound of its ex- 
quisite melody. 

As the evening deepened into night he sat 
by his fire brooding over the two verses 
which Helen had indicated to him, for already 
he had resolved to do his utmost to depict 
the scenes in visible form, in order to have 
the pleasure of offering them to his idol. 
The tender gloom of the hour and the 
kindled enthusiasm of his mind worked to- 
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gether to arouse his imagination, and when 
at length the silence was slightly broken hy 
the sound of a solemn melody played in the 
room below, the inspiration of the air came 
upon him, and in the glowing embers he saw 
distinctly the outlines of the first scene. He 
fixed his attention so strongly upon it that 
it attained to absolute reality. Snatching 
up a piece of paper from the table he drew 
rapidly in broad dark lines the main features 
of the landscape, for all, even to the mould* 
ing of the low, black clouds, was plain before 
him. The whole thus secured, he exerted 
his eyes for a moment, and, as he did so, a 
piece of coal crumbled into ruin, veiling the 
vision. He reflected, listening to the solemn 
music half unconsciously the while, and by 
degrees his eyes once more wandered to the 
fire, where the heat had now built up new 
forms. Before long the subject of the 
second verse began to grow before him, and 
at length, from the black foreground to the 
glowing summits, he saw it all. Again he 
took paper and hastily outlined the bold 
mountain masses, fixing in his mind all the 
rich gradations of hue which burned before 
him, and which on the morrow he would ex- 
haust his pallet to obtain. In this way he 
spent two hours in an artist's dreamland, 
issuing from it purified and exalted, as 
thouoch he had drank of the water of an en- 
chanted spring. 

Soon after six o'clock he was disturbed by 
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the arrival of a visitor, William Noble. Of 
late he had grown rather to fear Noble's 
visits, both because he knew that the latter' 
looked with but little less than contempt 
upon the choice he had made of his life's 
work, and because Noble's inflexible moral 
judgment so often found expression in senti- 
ments which had a disagreeable application 
to Arthur's present state of mind. Noble 
constantly spoke of Carrie, taking it for 
granted that Arthur would never cease to 
exert himself to rediscover the unhappy girl. 
Already once or twice Arthur had been com- 
pelled to tell a direct falsehood in answering 
his friend's questions, and the awakening of 
conscience subsequent upon such conversa- 
tion had caused him several hours of acute 
misery. Very much of the old cordiality 
had already faded from their intercourse, and 
the subjects upon which they could converse 
seemed to grow fewer and less interesting at 
each meeting. Arthur often thought that 
Noble assumed a monitorial tone to him 
which was scarcely warrai^table, and, though 
withheld by the gentleness of his disposition 
from provoking an open outbreak, by de- 
grees listened with less of good-humour to 
the other's moral strictures. 

Noble seemed in unusually high spirits 
to-night, a circumstance explained by the 
first words he uttered. 

*' Well, I have succeeded |at last ! " he ex- 
claimed, on entering. " The club is to be 

VOL. 111. ^ 
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established once more, and, I believe, on a 
firmer foundation. During the last few days 
I have made the acquaintance of an admirable 
man, by trade a builder, who has risen from 
the extremest poverty to comparative wealth, 
and, on my asking him to join me in this 
work, he offered out of hand to pay the rent 
of a club-house, if I could only find half-a- 
dozen men willing to subscribe a shilling a 
week and to work with a heart. We have 
decided to begin upon a rather different plan, 
though. When I got together the old club I 
expected rather too much, I fear. It's difficult 
to find a number of working men who will 
give their money and their time for other 
people's advantage, and be content to derive 
nothing themselves except the sense of doing 
their duty. This time we shall go more on 
the lines of the ordinary benefit society. We 
shall have a certain minimum subscription, 
and shall try to collect our members from 
the poorest and most wretched classes. We 
shall have men, women and children — any- 
one in short who will join, and in return for 
the subscriptions we shall do our best to give 
assistance to any member who really wants 
it. The lectures and debates we shall con- 
tinue as before, and no doubt before long we 
shall be able to have a reading-room, and 
perhaps a library. Having a building ready 
to our hands and free of expense, of course 
gives us a glorious start. Well, I have got 
four of the half dozen subscribers; men I 
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know well myself and who can be depended 
upon. Now I have come to ask you to make 
up the total, Grolding. I didn't come before, 
because I felt sure I could depend upon you, 
-and I knew you would be glad to hear what 
progress I had made. Your help will be in- 
valuable in keeping the thing well together 
and making the men enthusiastic. I haven't 
forgotten how you used to speak at the old 
<5lub. When have you a free evening ? 
When shall I take you to see Lawton ? — that's 
the builder's name." 

Arthur was silent for some moments be- 
fore replying. To refuse to join in this 
scheme would, he knew, deeply grieve, if not 
offend, Noble, and yet he felt it impossible to 
give his assent. He spoke at length in a 
voice which betrayed his embarrassment. 

" I nm glad, heartily glad. Noble, that you 
have such an excellent prospect of carrying 
out your plans. No one could possibly feel 
their excellence more than I do, and no one 
<50uld wish you success more heartily. But I 
fear it is impossible for me to join you in the 
work as I did before. What money I can 
possibly spare I will gladly devote to the 
club, but my time I must be so selfish as to 
withhold. I know you do not approve of 
the path I am following ; it seems to you one 
of mere idle self-gratification. But it is my 
nature; I act under impulses which I feel 
compelled to obey. I could not be content 
with giving you only part of my time and 
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my thoughts ; either you must have all, or 
none. You have no need of half- workers, 
and such I should be, even in spite of my- 
self." 

Noble listened to these excuses with a look 
of surprise, passing into one of pain and 
displeasure. 

** I certainly couldn't have believed you 
would refuse your help in such a matter a& 
this,'* he replied, whilst Arthur's eyes drooped 
before his stem gaze. " Have you then lost 
all interest in what you were once ready to 
devote your life to ? " 

" You must do your best to understand 
me," rejoined Arthur, gathering courage and 
resolving to act independently. " Did I not 
say that I still retained the utmost interest 
in this work, and was willing to help it 
with money as much as ever I could ? " 

" But you refuse any personal participa- 
tion in my plans. To say that I must have 
all your time or none is absurd. I should 
not think of asking for more than you could 
reasonably spare — an evening once or twice 
in the week, or so. I should be quite 
satisfied with that. It is your personal in- 
fluence that I need far more than your 
money. Surely you will not refuse so slight 
a sacrifice?" 

" It's extremely difficult to make you see 
my reasons for refusing what seems so little, 
for you have no sympathy with the work I 
am wholly devoted to. I am working at art 
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under difficulties just now; having to give 
my whole day to bread-winning labour, and 
only havins: the nights and the early morn- 
ings for my real v.ork. Under these circum- 
stances I confess, Noble, I should grudge a 
single hour even for such a cause as yours. 
Very shortly I hope to be free from my daily 
labour, and you will perhaps think I might 
at least then be able to spare a few evenings. 
But if I hope to succeed as an artist, even 
the whole day and night is scarcely enough 
for me ; I shall dread to lose a minute. And 
besides, in joining you there would be some- 
thing even worse for me than the mere loss 
of precious time. It would be such a terri- 
ble distraction. When I ought to keep my 
thoughts constantly fixed upon one object, I 
should be occupied perpetually with a 
thousand, and each one of them sufficient to 
make me weary and wretched. I tell you 
. plainly I should fear to recommence with 
you, for I know well what an irresistible 
fascination your scheme would soon exercise 
over me. Indeed, Noble, you must pardon 
me, and try^ at least, to believe that I am not 
altogether actuated by an ignoble selfishness. 
There is something higher than that in this 
art work of mine, though I fear it would be 
useless for me to endeavour to make you see 
it. I see you are angry. Well, I am sorry 
for it, but what can I do ? Surely you 
should be the last, Noble, to compel anyone 
to act in the teeth of his firmest convictions.'* 
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" Your convictions seem to have so little 
consistency in them," replied the other, with 
something of bitterness in his tone, ** that I 
confess myself unable to respect their latest 
form. Can you seriously tell me that — after 
seeing as much as you have done of the 
evils of poverty, after being so strongly con- 
vinced that it is the duty of each honest 
man to do his utmost to lessen them, after 
seeing how much can be done even with the 
slightest means, if only there is real energy 
to back them up — can you seriously say that, 
after all this, now that there is a better oppor- 
tunity than ever of being useful, you believe 
it your duty to turn aside from the work and 
spend your life in devotion to a mere un- 
reasoning passion, in efforts directed towards 
a useless end ? If you mean that, it is in- 
deed useless to try to make me understand. 
I can only be sorry for the fate of all your 
good resolutions." 

For a moment Arthur was on the point of 
replying angrily, but with a great effort he 
checked the rising irritation, and, after pac- 
ing the room once or twice, spoke calmly. 

" Then you are resolved to be uncharitable 
in your views, Noble. Perhaps you even 
think me ungrateful in acting as I do since I 
owe you so much. In all probability you 
saved my life, and you think it only just that 
I should spend it henceforth according to 
your guidance. But believe me, I am mak- 
ing a better use of my life than you would 
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have me do. I am so certain of this, that I 
even risk your worst misinterpretations. Per- 
haps you will some day see that I was right. 
Pursue your own path ; it is a glorious one, 
and for you the only right one. But I know 
well that it would only lead me astray." 

" Good-bye ! " exclaimed Noble, holding 
out his hand, as he turned to go. 

'* Till when ? " asked Arthur. 

" What is the use in our continuing to 
meet?" returned the other, with sadness in 
his tone. " It would be a constant pain to 
me to see you. I should always be reproach- 
ing you, or, if I did not speak what I thought^ 
you would be conscious of all I felt, and 
could not be at ease with me." 

" But cannot we still be friends ? Do you 
hold that all who are not with you are against 
you ? Cannot we meet on the ground of 
mutual liking, and see whether that will not 
improve into mutual respect ? I have not so 
many friends. Noble, that I can afford to 
quarrel with one of the best." 

" For the present, Golding," returned 
Noble, " we had better part. My life is so 
bound up in this work that I have no leisure 
to devote to one who has no share in it. 
Don't think I speak harshly. You plead to 
me the constitution of your mind, and I 
must do the same to you. No, you are not 
against me, but you are indifferent. I have 
somewhat downright habits of thought and 
speech, I fear, and it would be impossible for 
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me to affect cordiality when I did not feel it. 
Good-bye.'* 

" Since it must be so then," replied Arthur, 
" good-bye. But I feel sure it is only for a 
while, Noble. Where shall I send my sub- 
scription to ? " 

" From you I could not accept it, Golding. 
It would only make me think of the help you 
might have given me. You mav alter your 
purpose, still. If you do you know how it 
will delight me to see you." 

They parted with a silent hand-grasp^ and 
Will Noble went on his way, convinced that 
he had behaved as his principles required. 
The hard work of the world he felt could not 
be done by mere time-service, and lack of 
firmness in little things seemed to him as bad 
as in great. Noble was not the only man 
who obeys an exaggerated consistency, but 
there are few who trace the principle to so 
pure a source. 



CHAPTER X. 



BEEAKING INTO BLOOM. 



^Y dint of feigning a few days' sickness, a 
stratagem which under the circumstance he 
had no hesitation in employing, Arthur 
managed to obtain daylight for working at 
his two pictures, and on the Saturday pre- 
ceding his birthday they were finished. In 
them he had given free rein to his luxuriant 
imagination, and had succeeded in producing 
iin intensely weird effect, an admirable 
embodiment of the ideas which had inspired 
him. They were small water-colours, and 
doubtless gave evidence of a hand still lacking 
technical dexterity, but the soul which 
breathed in them could only have been im- 
parted by true genius. Like all excellent 
pictures they suggested much more than they 
actually expressed, and in the heart-rending 
melancholy of the one, the stern, maddening 
grandeur of the other, there lurked a spell 
which, powerless over vulgar natures, at once 
seized captive sympathetic souls and bound 
them in a day-dream of glimmering fancies. 
"Never had Arthur felt within his veins that 
throb of so intense a life as when, with pencil 
in hand, he added touch after touch, and saw 
the colours speak in answer to his thoughts. 
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or, as was often the case, learnt from them 
some new mystery of beauty far excelling^ 
what he had designed to embody. 

He continued to gaze at them, and to add 
slight touches first to one then to the other^. 
until the early night closed in, and he could 
no longer see his work. The fit of enthusiasm, 
which ever comes as the reward on the com- 
pletion of a work of art, was now upon him. 
He enjoyed with rapture that clear, calm 
consciousness of superiority to the every- 
day world, a feeling so distinct from vulgar 
vanity which it is granted to genius alone to 
experience. So excessive was his joy that 
he felt light-headed ; he would hav^ been glad 
to commit some folly, to plunge into a stream 
of thoughtless gaiety, to sing, to shout his 
enthusiasm. His room was soon quite dark, 
but at present he could not have borne to 
have it otherwise. In the faint Sittings 
hither and thither of rays from the fire, and 
in the motion of the shadows they caused, his 
excited fancy could picture legions of spirits 
filling the air about him. Even the physical 
senses were affected. He seemed to breathe 
delicious perfumes, his forehead and cheeks 
were fanned with cool, scented airs, he felt 
the touch of fairy hands caressing his hair. 
His heart throbbed ecstatically painfully ; his 
hands were hot as fire. Seizing the volume 
of poems which Miss Norman had lent him, 
he pressed it again and again to his lips,, 
murmuring passionately, " Helen ! Helen 1 " 
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The moment passed and he was calmer, but 
still unable to be at rest. The solitude of his 
room now oppressed him, and he dreaded lest 
Mr. Venning should come, as he often did on 
Saturday night, and request his company. 
He resolved to go out. The night was fine, 
though cold, with a cutting wind, and the 
firmament was thickly sown with stars. The 
first breath of the keen air, meeting him full 
in the face as he issued forth, quickened his 
pulse, and increased the yearning for excite- 
ment. It was long since he had visited a 
theatre, and the thought of an evening there 
came to him as an irresistible temptation. 
He purchased a newspaper and ran over the 
list of advertisements. At one of the large 
houses he found that " Romeo and Juliet'* 
was being played, the heroine's part by an 
actress equally celebrated for loveliness and 
talent. The play was congenial to his mood^ 
and he went. 

Shaken and bruised with emotion in 
his inmost heart, he hastened home as 
soon as the play was over, eager -now 
to be alone with his thoughts. A re- 
solve, which had first made its presence 
known by a timid whisper whilst he was 
completing the pictures, had been fostered into 
life and strength by the warm passion of his 
soul as he listened to the hapless lovers of 
Verona, and now panted to find utterance in 
louder and more decisive tones than those of 
reverie. On entering Arthur found his room 
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cold, for the fire had long since gone out. 
Already the house was wrapt in the silence of 
sleep, but the morrow was a day of rest, and 
there was something to be done before he 
could close his eyes. Whilst the fire was 
burning quickly up, he again left the house, 
but only for a few minutes, bringing back a 
most unwonted luxury, a bottle of wine. But 
it was the eve of his twenty-first birthday, 
and he had work to do which called for a stout 
heart. 

In a quarter of an hour the fire had reached 
a clear, strong glow, and the room was again 
warm and cheerful. Arthur established himself 
in his arm-chair, and opened a small portfolio 
upon his knees. It was writing-paper that 
he took from it, for now he was about to use 
the pen, not the pencil. He drank one or 
two glasses of wine, and felt his faculties 
freshened and made more acute. At length 
when a neighbouring church-clock chimed 
half -past twelve, he dipped his pen in the ink, 
and began to write, at first slowly and 
timidly, afterwards with a firmness of pur- 
pose and clearness of thought which allowed 
him no pause till he had finished. It was a 
letter he had written, and it ran thus : 

"Deae Miss Norman — 

" When you suggested to me the 
two verses from Tennyson's * Palace of Art' 
as good subjects for pictures, though I said 
nothing of my purpose, I at once resolved 
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to follow the suggestion and to do my utmost 
to render them worthily. Working in such 
intervals as my daily employment allows, I 
have to-day succeeded in finishing two small 
drawings. I need scarcely say that the execu- 
tion of them is far inferior to what I could 
have wished ; perhaps that is the fault which 
practice will remedy. If there be any merit 
in the conception, it is wholly due to you, who 
in reading the verses gave such expression to 
the idea that no mind endowed with the 
slightest powers of fancy could have failed to 
picture to itself the scenes described. 

" I have worked hard to finish these to* 
day, and for a special reason. To-morrow^ is 
my birthday, on which day I wished to offer 
them to you. Yet not only for their own sake 
would I offer them, but as a symbol. As it 
is you whom I have to thank for awakening 
in me the artist's impulse and enthusiasm, so 
do I likewise owe to you the consciousness of 
a yet more powerful instinct. In laying be- 
fore you these poor pictures, I offer at the 
same time a devoted heart. 

*' I said that to-morrow was my birthday, 
but I should have said to-day, for I am 
writing in the silence of midnight. What I 
now write I feel that I could not have spoken,, 
courage would have failed me. I have long 
wished to give utterance to this strongest 
feeling of my nature, but to-day I do so with, 
I will not say more confidence, but less of 
misgiving than I could have felt in express* 
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ing it earlier. To-day I am a man, and, in 
the eyes of the world, responsible for my 
actions. To myself, also, I owe duties, and 
the first of these is to terminate this constant 
agitation in which I live. I will do so, trust- 
ing to your infinite goodness if I appear guilty 
of presumption. 

" Miss Norman, I love you. I cannot know 
whether that word carries to your ears the 
same sense which it has for mine, but, as I 
write it, I wish to express a passion omni- 
potent, unending, holy, the voice of which is, 
in its briefest utterance, a revelation of un- 
known worlds, an unveiling of the mystery of 
life. When first 1 saw you in the studio I 
was taken captive by your loveliness ; since 
I have been permitted some insight into your 
mind what I have discovered there has filled 
me with unspeakable admiration, has led me 
to feel that happiness cannot exist except in 
your presence and in the sight of your smile. 
I should try vainly to express in words the 
emotions excited in me by the sound of your 
voice, by the touch of your hand, by the mere 
thought of your exquisite beauty. But, be- 
lieve me, there is not otie among these feelings 
which is not sanctified by the purity of its 
object. I can say with truth that my love for 
you has made me a better man, with higher 
aims, purer motives, richer thoughts. For 
this alone it would be my duty to thank 
you, as I do momently with the utmost fervour 
of my being. 
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" But it is the nature of love to seek for love 
in return, without that it must fall short of its 
highest power and lack some portion of its 
utmost beauty. And it is on this account 
that I have chosen to write rather than to 
speak. I could not — no, I could not bear to 
hear you repel me with a cold answer ; the 
agony would be insupportable. To be told 
by you that I was guilty of unwarrantable 
boldness, that I had presumed upon your 
good-natured friendship to insult you by an 
•offer of my love — that I do not think I could 
hear and live. But yet you would not reply 
to me in such words, your goodness would 
forbid it. You would feel for me, and would 
show me the madness of my conduct in kind, 
gentle words. And am I not right in sup- 
posing that it would give you pain to have to 
speak even so ; you, who think of nothing 
but how to spare your fellow -creatures 
suffering ? So it is better that I should 
write. Then if you scorn me you can tell me 
so in a few brief plainly- written words — and 
then an end. 

" If yon scorn me ! It is well to be pre- 
pared for the worst, and so 1 have for a 
moment supposed that you will read my letter 
with pained surprise and, perhaps pity my 
folly. But it would be an imputation on the 
sincerity of my love if I had in reality no better 
hope than this. Hope cannot be separated from 
love, as neither can it from any one of the best 
impulses of our nature. Yes, I have the 
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boldness to hope I Sincere love is so precious^ 
4 thing that he who possesses it cannot reckon 
himself altogether poor, altogether beneath 
respect. I know but too well that in the eyes 
of the world I am infinitely beneath you, for, 
though my birth was not mean, my life has 
been one of toil and poverty. But am I not 
right in thinking that, in the clear mirror of 
your mind, all these social conventionalities 
assume their true proportions ? I should do 
you much wrong, I feel sure, if I did not be- 
lieve you capable of distinguishing the nature 
from the outward form, if I thought you 
allowed yourself to be bound in the slightest 
degree by those bonds of foolish prejudice to 
which weak and vulgar minds so readily, even 
joyfully, submit themselves. I might urge 
that my father was a most intimate friend of 
your father, and that thus we are in some 
degree related ; but I had rather you thought 
of me as I am in myself, of my nature pure 
and simple in so far as you know it or can 
read it in these confessions. As such, then, 
I once more declare that I love you, truly, 
passionately, and I ask you whether it is 
possible for you ever to respond to my affec- 
tion ? Perhaps you may not think so now, 
but do not, I entreat you, do not reply to me 
with a hasty negative ! Could I think that 
you felt but the least affection for me, my joy 
would be almost too great to bear ; but that 
I dare not ask for. At some distance of time, 
in a year, in two years, might I hope by un- 
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ceasing devotion to win you ? I shall labour 
unwearyingly at art, and such efforts as I shall 
make, added to a natural disposition which I 
feel that I have, cannot but result in some 
success. If I made a name, if my pictures 
came to be acknowledged as worthy of atten- 
tion — should I then be hopelessly below you ? 
Yes, yes, I know too well that I shall always 
be unspeakably your inferior in the highest 
quahties of the heart and mind ; but shall I 
be unworthy of your love ? Oh, how I will 
labour to deserve you ! As others strive after 
what they call their salvation, with just such 
a passionate striving, nay, with one unspeak- 
ably mightier and more unfaltering, shall I 
work upwards to the heights where you stand. 
For will you not indeed be my salvation, in a 
truer sense than that heaven in which I know 
neither of us put our trust ? If I win you, 
I shall have won a joy which will alone 
render life worth living. Your love would 
give significance to an existence of which I 
am too often tempted to despair. With your 
hand in mine I could say that I had conquered 
the world in the attainment of perfect happi- 
ness. 

" I can write no more. The passion with 
which I thus offer you my soul has made my 
hands tremble and my mind fail. I shall send 
this letter to you early in the morning by some 
messenger, together with the drawings. I 
shall soon know whether in thus addressing 
you I have for ever forfeited your friendship. 

VOL. III. % 
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If SO, I bid you farewell with a thousand 
blessings ! I have fulfilled my fate. 

" Arthur G-olding." 

This letter carefully folded in an envelope 
and directed to Miss Norman, Arthur lay 
down to rest. Though physically weary, his 
mind was still unusually active, which ren- 
dered it impossible for him to sleep. For 
some hours more he read in Helen's book, till 
at length, just as the last ember in the grate 
was extinguished, he felt drowsiness creep 
over him. His dreams were of Helen, whom 
he had transformed into Juliet, and whom, as 
Komeo, he addressed in impassioned verse. 
He felt the soft warm pressure of her hands 
clasping his, and thrilled as the delicious 
fragrance of her breath wandered over his 
hair and his cheeks. Then it seemed to him, 
still following the play, that he heard the 
Nurse's voice calling to Juliet, and it aroused 
in him a sense of the utmost impatience. Still 
the Nurse called, and, just as he was embrac- 
ing Juliet ere she ran from him, he awoke. 

The calling had not been entirely imaginary, 
for as he came to his senses he perceived that 
some one was knocking loudly at the door, 
and calling his name. He at once recognised 
Mr. Venning' s voice, and replied. 

" A large parcel has just been left here for 
you, Mr. Golding," said Mr. Venning. " I 
will put it down outside the door. Bye-the- 
hy, do you know what the time is ? " 
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Arthur saw that there was bright sunshine 
outside ; evidently it was broad day. 

" I have no idea," he replied. 

" After ten o'clock. Haven't you had an 
unusually good night ? " 

" I went to bed very late," replied Arthur. 

Mr. Venning withdrew, and at once Arthur 
opened the door, burning with impatience to 
see what the packet could contain, and won- 
dering extremely whence it had come. It was 
a large brown-paper parcel, and rather heavy. 
In a moment he tore it open, and at once his 
eyes were greeted with a wonderful sight. 
There was an extremely large box of oil- 
colours, together with all the appurtenances 
necessary for painting, including half-a-dozen 
small canvasses. It was a spectacle to make 
a young artist's mouth water. Inside the lid 
of the case was a folded sheet of note- 
paper, which bore these words : 

" A faint acknowledgment of the many 
beautiful drawings I have received from Mr. 
Golding. ** Helen Norman.'* 

Arthur's heart leaped almost to burst- 
ing as he read this at a glance; then he 
pressed the paper madly to his lips, 
whilst the room swam before him. For a 
moment he was obliged to seat himself upon 
the bed, fearing lest his emotions should de- 
prive him of consciousness. It was many 
minutes before he recovered calmness enough 
to thoroughly examine his present, and then^ 
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as he did so, lie kept exclaiming to himself^ 
" She did not forget — she did not forget." 

Should he add any intimation of having re- 
ceived this to the letter he was now about to 
despatch ? On deliberation he decided not 
to do so. Who could tell what kind of 
answer he should receive ? This delightful 
present had excited hopes in his mind which 
he had hitherto scarcely dared to harbour. 
Possibly he might have to thank her with his 
own mouth ; if not, it would not be too late 
to write. 

He was in a slight difficulty as to the 
means of sending his little parcel, it being 
Sunday, and no available messenger at hand. 
But, as it was getting late, he soon deter; 
mined upon the method to be pursued. 
Hastily completing his toilet, and making a 
cup of coffee suffice for his breakfast, he left 
the house, with the drawings and letter in 
his hand, and walked quickly in the direction 
of Highbury. When within sight of Helen's 
house he had no difficulty in securing the 
services of a decent-looking child who hap- 
pened to be passing, and whom he watched 
as she entered the holly-hid garden. In a 
few minutes the messenger returned, gave a 
satisfactory report, and received the promised 
fee. 

And now Arthur looked forward in a state 
of mind bordering on distraction to the hours, 
perhaps the days, which were to elapse before 
he could expect to receive an answer. In- 
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fitead of returning home, where the quietness 
of the room would have been intolerable to 
tim, he took advantage of the fine sharp 
morning to have a long walk. Where lie went 
mattered little, but it was necessary for him 
to be active, to keep pace in bodily exertion 
with the hurrying current of his thoughts. 
These thoughts were infinitely varied in hue, 
at times black with the shadow of despair, at 
times glowing in the full radiance of pas- 
sionate hope. Once or twice he was checked 
in the midst of a rapturous portrayal of the 
future by a cold breath of doubt and fear 
chilling his soul as he remembered that in 
sending that letter to Helen he had been 
guilty of a crime. There would arise 
within him comforters in the shape of hopes 
and calculations for harbouring which he de- 
tested himself. From self-loathing was born 
irritation, then passionate auger against the 
decrees of fate. Why should a moment's 
folly, long since seen and regretted, compel 
him to a life of wretchedness, to the renuncia- 
tion of delights such as it is given to few of 
earth's inhabitants to enjoy ? He was angry 
with himself for being so foolish as to find 
anything wrong in the step he had taken. 
Long since he had committed tbe one great 
error of his life, and was it not right that he 
should do his utmost to obliterate it from 
his memory, to strike himself free from its 
miserable consequences ? Even if he should 
be so happy as to win some return for his 
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love, he could not hope to attain its object 
for some indefinite time, say, till he had won 
a name as an artist ; and before then what 
might not happen ? And the hopes for which 
he cursed himself came back in full strength 
upon him. It was impossible for Carrie to 
lead her present life long without sinking 
into the depths of degradation ; if her 
favourite vice continued to grow upon her, 
as doubtless it did, it would not be long 
before she drank herself to death. He knew 
well that, if she desired to do so, nothing 
would be easier than for her to discover him, 
and he looked forward with dread to a repeti- 
tion of demands upon him such as that lately 
made. On the day after he had seen Mrs. 
Hemp he had received a letter from Mark 
Challenger, stating that an aunt of Carrie's 
had called upon Mark and had been directed 
to Arthur's abode. Upon reading this, he 
had conceived uneasy suspicions, which, how- 
ever, for the sake of his own peace, he had 
dismissed from his mind and refused to be 
troubled by. In youth, and especially when 
under the power of strong and delightful 
emotions, we possess a wonderful power of 
contenting ourselves with the bright face of 
things, and putting off all gloomier considera- 
tions to some indefinite morrow. And this 
was what Arthur did now, despite the serious 
picture of his forebodings. He refused to be 
inut dowDy he asserted his right to enjoy life, 
drink deep of the sweetest joys which the 
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world has to offer. Troubles might come, 
but they would be dealt with in their time* 
Sufficient for the day is the evil thereof. 

Doubtless the clear sunshine and the sharp 
air of the March morning had much to do 
with sustaining this hopeful mood. Scarcely 
knowing what direction he took, he had 
walked continuously westward as far as 
Hampstead Road, and then, following the 
track which had grown familiar to him from 
walks with Mr. ToUady, he pressed on as far 
as Hampstead Heath. Thence he went round 
by Highgate. As he passed the cemetery, he 
did not even think of the friend who lay 
there. His thoughts were with the future to 
day, not with the past ; life had more to teach 
him now than death. Already the afternoon 
was far advanced when he began once more 
to draw near to the city. It was his custom 
on Sunday to dine with the Vennings, but 
their dinner-hour was one o'clock, and he 
was glad to have missed it. But as the brisk 
walk had given him a keen appetite, he turned 
into a coffee-house, and there satisfied his. 
hunger before going home. 

As he had hoped to do, he gained his room 
without being met or questioned. Here he 
again began to gloat over his beautiful pre- 
sent, again pressed the note a thousand times 
to his lips, repeating Helen's name in every 
variety of low impassioned tone. Thus he 
whiled away the hour which remained before 
the approach of darkness. When at length 
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the shadows began to deepen in the room, and 
the rays from the fire began to play upon the 
ceiling with a warmer glow, he lit his lamp 
and drew down his Wind, and sat down 
with the intention of forcing himself to road. 

Scarcely had he done so when he hoard 
footsteps ascending the stairs. As if in obe- 
dience to a mysterious impulse he started to 
his feet. The steps paused, and a gentle 
knock came at his door. In a moment he 
had opened it. Lucy Venning stood there 
holding a letter in her hand. 

** This has been left for you, Mr. Golding," 
she said. 

Arthur looked hastily at the envelope. It 
had no address. 

** Was any message left with it ? " he asked, 
playing with the letter, and affecting to speak 
calmly. 

" No. Some stranger left it.'' 

He was left alone, and could read the letter 
at his ease. Aye, but it must first be 
opened, and to do so demanded a firmness of 
resolution which he could not at once com- 
mand. He never doubted from whom it 
came, but the contents — what might they 
be ? Was he to be exalted to a heaven of 
delight, or plunged into a hell of anguish 
and despair? The conflict lasted two minutes, 
and appeared to him to have endured almost 
an hour. Then he tore the envelope violently 
open, read at a glance all that it contained, 
and threw up his arms with a cry of joy. 
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" Come to me at once. I am alone this 
evening." 

That was all, but it said more than all the 
-eloquence which tongue of orator ever poured 
forth. In a moment Arthur was ready. His 
was no dandy love. He could not pose for 
half-an-hour before a glass before venturing 
to present himself to his mistress. He flew 
rather than walked over the distance between 
his home and Helen's, and, on arriving before 
the house, was obliged to pause before he 
•could approach the door and ring. For a 
moment he endured intolerable agony — a 
physical pain which scarcely left him strength 
to stand. The next he pressed both hands 
firmly against his heart, breathed less quickly, 
and rang the bell. 

He was conscious of nothinof till he found 
himself standing in the drawing-room, where 
the lustre of the modest chandelier seemed to 
dazzle him, and render him incapable of see- 
ing. He heard the door closed behind him, 
and, as his senses undazzled, he at length saw 
Helen walking towards him, with her hand 
extended. He took it, pressed it slightly, and 
released it. 

" I feel rather tired and not quite well this 
evening," she said, in a very low tone. 
" Take this chair by me and let us talk 
quietly." 

For the first time he looked into her face, 
and saw that it was deadly pale. She 
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trembled, too, and he could see her bosom 
heaving as though it cost her efforts to- 
breathe. 

" You are ill ! " he exclaimed anxiously. 
" Miss Norman, why are you so disturbed ? 
Am I the cause of this suffering? " 

" No, no ! " she panted, whilst her eyes 
suddenly filled with tears, and the colour 
came and went in her cheeks. " I am not 
ill — it is nothing — ^you have made me too 
happy ! " 

The last words broken by hysterical sobs. 
She took one step towards him, and faltered 
as if about to faint. He held out his arms to 
support her, and the next moment she was 
pressed to his heart. 

" Is it true? Is it true ?" he whispered 
passionately. " Can you love me ? — Helen, 
dear Helen ! " 

'' Yes, Arthur, it is true ! " she whispered 
in reply, and, raising her head from his 
bosom with a motion of exquisite grace and 
simplicity which no words can describe, offered 
him her lips. 

They sat down side by side upon the sofa, 
and for many minutes neither spoke. For 
Arthur there was no consciousness save of 
the pressure of her head upon his shoulder, 
save of the beating of her heart against his 
side. For him there was no outer world ; 
they two in themselves formed a universe — 
two all-embracing souls melting into one. It 
was as though he had been smitten blind by^ 
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looking too closely in a wondrous sun of joy, 
lie could see nothing save a shapeless glow of 
warm light, not even the face of his be- 
loved. It was her voice which first broke the 
silence, and his heart throbbed to the tones as 
if in echo to celestial music. 

" You have made me too, too happy,'' she 
said, raising herself, and looking into his 
face with a ravishing smile. " A.nd yet you 
have made me feel my weaknesses, feel that 
I have a woman's heart which naturally 
yearns for the support of one stronger than 
itself. I cannot understand it. Since I read 
your letter I have felt as I never did before. 
Till now I have lived a very lonely life, de- 
pendent upon no one but myself, since I had 
no one to whom I could appeal in troubles of 
the mind or heart. I had come to regard 
myself as destined to this perpetual loneli- 
ness, and had almost succeeded in strengthen- 
ing myself to face the prospect ; but how 
often have I passionately wished that my fate 
had been a different one, more like the lot of 
ordinary women, who from their earliest 
years regard themselves as dependent upon 
the protection and subject to the guidance of 
stronger natures. And when I read your, oh 
how welcome letter, it was as though I had 
renounced self-guidance for ever. I was 
weaker than water, in both mind and body. 
Scarcely had I strength to write you the 
reply. My whole being seemed at once con- 
centrated in one desire — to fall before your 
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feet and call you my master. Can you under- 
stand this entire abnegation of self, this pas- 
sion to annihilate one's own being in that of 
another ? '* 

'' Can I understand, dearest ? " he replied. 
** It is as though you asked me whether I 
really love you. All that you express I have 
myself felt. In future I would have no in- 
dependent life. I would exist only in you." 

'' Arthur/' she continued, after a pause, 
" confess that you have read my love long 
since ; that you knew I was yours if you 
asked me to be so ; that the doubt in your 
letter was only feigned. Since the morning 
I have been distressed with all manner of 
fears. I feared that you should think me too 
open in my behaviour towards you ; that I 
took too little pains to conceal what I felt ; 
that I too boldly encouraged you. Have you 
-ever conceived such thoughts, Arthur ? 
Another would have stood more upon her 
dignity, would have been more careful of 
conventionalities than I. But I am not con- 
scious of having done anything immodest. I 
loved you, daily more and more loved you, 
and feared — oh, how I feared ! — lest you 
should never return my love, lest you should 
fail to see what I felt for you. Could I do 
otherwise than I did ? How could I gain my 
end otherwise than by showing you what in- 
terest I took in your work, your hopes, your 
doubts ? Do you think even this confession 
too unmaidenly ? No, no ; you cannot think 
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SO, Arthur ! If a woman loves, why should 
she submit to have her heart rent by despair 
rather than permit herself to take one step 
towards the attainment of her end ? To such 
social codes I can owe no allegiance. In so 
much I have dared to think for myself, and 
why not in this ? " 

" Oh, I know but too well," replied Arthur, 
** that you never overpassed the boundaries 
of friendship. For your friendship I was in- 
finitely grateful ; but, believe me, I did not 
dare to hope that it could conceal a warmer 
feeling." 

" Not even when you received my present 
this morning ? " asked Helen, smiUng ; " for 
I suppose you did receive it ? " 

'' I did, and felt a joy only less than that 
your summons caused me. But no, upon that 
I did not dare to build hopes, for I knew 
that your goodness was inexhaustible, and 
that you would lose no opportunity of giving 
pleasure even to your humblest friend. But 
now I know that only a heart which beat as 
one with mine could have divined the gift 
which would give me the most delight." 

Again their lips met, and again ensued a 
period of silent happiness. 

" Helen," said Arthur, at length, *' in one 
thing alone you displease me. Can you guess 
what that is ? " 

She looked up at him with pained surprise. 

•' Oh," he resumed, " how I wish that you 
were poor I Could I have taken you to my 
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heart with all your perfections, but lacking 
this burden of wealth, how perfectly happy 
should I be I What would I give to know 
the joy of working for you, the delight, which 
-every poor man can experience, of feeling his 
wife dependent upon him, of doing every- 
thing for her sake ! But for you I can do 
nothing. "Who can tell how long I must wait 
before I can ask you to be my wife, and at 
the same time offer you a worthy home ?" 

**You are unjust to me, Arthur!" she 
replied. " You wish to have all the pleasure 
to yourself. Do you think I regard this 
wealth of mine as any hindrance to our 
union ? Surely, surely you see the world 
with clearer eyes than that. Because chance 
has given me wealth, whilst the same chance 
has made you poor, should that be a barrier 
between us ? But for your unhappy lot you 
might at this moment have been sharing it 
all as my brother. I am three months 
younger than you, Arthur. In three months 
I shall be free from my guardian, and mis- 
tress of my own conduct. When that day 
comes, whether you are rich or poor is 
nothing to me ; if you will take me for your 
wife, I am yours." 

" I dare not look forward to it ! " ex- 
claimed Arthur. " I must grow accustomed 
to your love to believe that it is real. But 
shall 1 not often see you ? No, no ; it will 
be impossible. Though we may scorn the 
world's opinion, we must still fear its tongue. 
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I must guard you against all manner of 
foolish or malicious misconstruction." 

" We must be prudent, dearest," she re- 
turned, *' for both our sakes. If we cannot 
see each other as often as we wish, we can 
at least write. Yes, I will write you often, 
send you my whole heart in letters. It will 
be a new experience for me, a fresh, inex- 
haustible, life-giving delight ! Oh, I shall tire 
you with my confidences ! " 

" Never, dearest ! " he replied, whilst 
deep earnestness of love flashed out of his 
fair eyes as they met hers. " I, too, shall 
have an infinity of things to tell you. There 
is within me a whole world of thought and 
feeling which I had never suspected till love 
made me conscious of it. What exquisite 
joy will it be to share with you all my hopes 
and achievements ! If anything can make 
me an artist, Helen, your love will do so." 

A peculiar smile rose to her face as she 
heard these words. 

" Shall I tell you," she asked, " of a dis- 
covery I made long ago, not so very long 
after we first saw each other in London, 
something which startled me not disagree- 
ably at the time, and to which my thoughts 
have frequently recurred for consolation, 
though a slight one, when I have feared lest 
you regarded me in no other light than as a 
friend?" 

He looked at her questioningly, wondering 
much what she could refer to. 
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" You would never guess," she continued^ 
** so I must tell you. One day I paid a visit 
to Mr. ToUady, and he showed me a great 
number of your drawings. They astonished 
me, Arthur, for indeed many of them were 
extremely beautiful, and wonderful as the 
production of a self -trained artist. We must 
look over them all, both together, and you 
will tell me how they were suggested, and 
when they were done. But among them, 
though carefully put in a portfolio by itself,. 
was a portrait. How and when the portrait 
was drawn I could have no idea, but I 
thought I knew the face, and Mr. ToUady,^ 
who seemed as surprised as myself, recog- 
nised it too." 

** You saw it ! " exclaimed Arthur, eagerly. 
" Oh, it was not worthy to be seen by you, so 
infinitely less beautiful than the original ! I 
drew it from memory, because your image 
even then haunted me in my room as I sat 
drawing, and I could not rest till I had made 
a feeble copy. But such as it was I prized 
it more dearly than any other possession. 
Now I never sit down to work without havino- 
it hanging before me. As I look into its eyes 
I feel they speak encouragement to me. Oh, 
dearest, I should be ashamed to repeat to 
you all the fond, passionate, endearing words 
which I have addressed to your picture. Had 
I never had courage to tell you of my love I 
should yet have continued to worship before 
that idol to the end of my life." 
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" I am not worthy of such devotion, 
Arthur," replied Helen, blushing deeply, 
whilst delight mirrored itself in her moist 
eyes. " How shall I ever repay it ? " 

" One word of affection, one slight look of 
tenderness from you, love," whispered Arthur, 
passionately, " would repay the devotion of 
my life. Oh, I am too happy ! I cannot 
believe it ! Helen, Helen ! " 

He sank back pale and exhausted with 
emotion, and, in the excess of her happiness, 
Helen's tears fell fast upon his hand which 
she held pressed against her heart. After a 
long silence she looked round at the clock 
upon the mantel-piece, and a shadow passed 
over her face. 

" You must leave me, Arthur," she said, 
rising. " Any moment now we may be dis- 
turbed. I must have time, too, to bring back 
the wonted common-place expression to my 
features, for I am sure my eyes betray my 
happiness. You will write to me, Arthur ? 
Soon ? " 

"And you to me, dearest?" he replied^ 
rising with a sigh. " It is dreadful to have 
to leave you so soon. But shall I never see 
you? I cannot live without seeing you,, 
now that I have once tasted the sweetness 
of your love. I must see you sometimes ! " 

Helen stood with her eyes fixed upon tho 
floor, and a slight blush rose to her cheek 
when she at length spoke. 

" You know me better, Arthur," she said> 
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" than to misjudge my motives in wishing to 
preserve secrecy for the present? All my 
nearest connections are in reality strangers 
to me ; I have no sympathy with them, nor 
they with me. In particular the lady who lives 
with me here, as a sort of guardian for me, is 
possessed of the greatest share of curiosity 
and meddlesomeness that is possible for 
human being to have. But there is one 
friend in whom I can place full confidence, 
and whose true and simple heart is the most 
natural repository for a secret such as ours. 
If I told Lucy Venning, she might enable us 
to see each other sometimes at her father's 
house." 

" Yes," exclaimed Arthur, ** no one could 
help us more than Lucy." 

" I will tell her to-night when she returns," 
said Helen, blushing and smiling, " Confes- 
sion is notoriously good for the soul, and it 
would be well if no one ever confessed to a 
less guileless being than Lucy." 

j^rthur took both her hands, and strove to 
find words in which to say adieu. 

** I have forgotten to thank you for your 
pictures," said Helen; "that which accom- 
panied them at once drove them from my 
mind. But they are admirable. I am proud 
of you, Arthur." 

She raised her lips to his with an expression 
of the sweetest simplicity and devotion, and, 
as they met, she felt herself drawn towards 
him and pressed in a long, silent embrace. 



CHAPTER XI. 



WflOB^ GOD HATH JOINED. 

It would not be easy to describe Arthur's 
state of mind as he returned homewards this 
Sunday night. Incapable of reflection, he 
reacted over and over again in his mind, 
with mechanical persistency, the scenes of 
the evening, and continued to intoxicate his 
senses by dwelling upon each fond word, 
each caress, each passionate look which he 
had given or received. The tumultuous 
character of his thoughts rendered him un- 
conscious of all outward circumstances. In- 
stinct alone guided him in the right direction 
homewards, and when he arrived before the 
house he could scarcely realise that he had 
walked all the way from Highbury. 

He had drawn his latch-key from his 
pocket and was on the point of inserting it 
in the lock, when he became conscious of 
someone standing close behind him. Nervous 
from his excitement, he turned quickly round. 
He then saw that he was standing face to 
face with a girl whose shabby dress of worn- 
out finery was sufficient to indicate her 
character. At first the darkness prevented 
him from seeing her face, but there was 
something in her form and position to which. 
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his memory responded with the startling* 
suddenness of a lightning-flash. His heart, a 
moment before so hot and bounding, seemed 
chilled to ice in his breast and checked hia 
breathing as with a heavy load. A cold 
sweat broke out upon his forehead ; he be- 
came deadly faint, and, had he not stretched 
out his hand to the wall, he would have 
fallen. It was as though some terrible super- 
natural shape had come before him in the 
darkness, and had pronounced his doom. 
Though he opened his lips to speak no 

sound issued from them. He tried to move 

« 

away from the door, but had not the strength 
to stir. The silence was first broken by the 
girl herself, who moved nearer to him, and 
said, " Arthur, don't you know me ? " 

He knew her but too well, and his eyes by 
degrees perceived all the lineaments of her 
face ; he shuddered at the dreadful change 
wrought in her once beautiful features by so 
short a period of vice and misery. Her cheeks 
had become hollow, and looked all the more 
ghastly for the traces of artificial colour still 
evident upon them ; her eyes were red and 
bleared, with livid circles round them ; her 
hair, cut short across her forehead, gave her 
a wanton, abandoned look ; and the way in 
which she constantly shivered showed that 
her thin dress of vulgar frippery was almost 
the only clothing she had to protect her 
against the keen night air. For all that he 
knew her only too w^ell, and not the soul of 
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Belshazzar, when the finger wrote ruin upon 
the walls of his festive chamber, experienced 
a deeper revulsion of anguish than Arthur in 
this moment suffered. 

Mechanically, he beckoned to her, and she 
followed him some distance into a by-street 
where there was no chance of his being ob- 
served by anyone that knew him. In the 
shadow of a lofty warehouse he stopped, and 
again faced her. 

" Was it by chance you met me ? " he 
asked, avoiding meeting her gaze. 

" No," she replied, searching his face for a 
glimpse of the old kindness, but seeing nothing 
save pale resolution. " I found out where you 
lived from Mr. Challenger, for I wanted to 
speak to you very much." 

"You had not asked for me at the 
house?" 

" Yes, I had," she replied, after a moment's 
hesitation. " They told me you were out, and 
they did not know when you would be back. 
I was bound to see you to-night, so I waited 
near the door." 

" Did you tell them who you were ?" asked 
Arthur, forcing his tongue to utter the ques- 
tion, though it was in the most fearful sus- 
pense that he awaited the answer. 

" No," said Carrie, "I only said as I wanted 
to see you — upon my oath, that was all ! I 
was bound to see you to-night." 

" And why ? What do you want ? " 

In his momentary reUef at her reply, he 
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had spoken these words with more of harsh 
sternness than he intended. She shrank back 
from him as though he had struck her, and 
burst into tears. 

" Don't speak so hard to me, Arthur," she 
sobbed, leaning her head against the cold 
damp wall and covering her face with her 
hands. " Don't speak so hard to me. You 
wouldn't if you knew what I've gone through. 
I've been ill in bed for more than a week ; 
and because I couldn't pay nothing they've 
taken all my clothes from me. I know as I 
oughtn't to be out at night now ; I'm too 
weak still ; it may be the death of me. And 
I came to see you and tell you this, and to 
ask you if you'd help me a little, just a little. 
You was kind to me once, Arthur, and you 
used to say as you loved me ! " 

Loved her ! With mingled pity, remorse, 
and horror he heard her utter the words which 
that evening had been so sanctified to him, 
and was compelled to own that she spoke the 
truth. Yes; though he now shuddered in 
looking at her, though he drew back from 
her lest his hand, fresh from the clasp of 
Helen's, should be soiled by the mere touch 
of hers, though the intervening sorrows and 
joys had removed to what seemed a distance 
of centuries those nights when he had watched 
beneath her window and been agonised by the 
thought she might be unfaithful to him — for 
all that he could not forget that he had so 
watched, that her mere presence had once 
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brought him ineffable delight, that he had 
kissed her lips and praised her beauty, in 
short that he had loved her. Love ! Love ! 
Could he use the same word to express the 
excitement of the senses which Carrie 
Mitchell's prettiness had once had power to 
cause, and that holy passion which, ignited 
by the hand of Helen Norman, burned like a 
pure, unquenchable flame upon the altar of 
his heart? How he scorned his past self; 
surely he was another being now, with other 
thoughts, other feelings. And yet she stood 
there before him, sobbing with her head 
against the wall, shivering at every keener 
blast which swept along the dark street, and 
told him that he had loved her. His heart 
would indeed have been of iron had it failed 
to soften to the appeal of such a crushed and 
suffering creature. So keen was his com- 
passion that he could have joined in her 
tears, and yet it was nothing more than com- 
passion. No faintest spark of any warmer 
feeling lived within him. Save that she could 
appeal to bitter memories common to both of 
them, she was no more to him than any other 
wretched outcast starving in the streets. 

'* We mustn't talk of that, Carrie," he 
said, wondering as he spoke at the different 
sound the name had now to his ears than 
when first he learned to use it. " It is use- 
less to remember it ; let us talk as if it all 
never happened. You say you wanted to ask 
me for help. What do you mean by help ? 
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Do you mean you want money from me to 
enable you to buy. fresh dresses and to go 
back to the old life ? " 

" No, no ! " she exclaimed, eagerly, raising 
her tear-stained face. "Upon my soul, I 
don't want it for that ! I've done with that ! 
I've done with it all for good ! I've been 
thinking whilst I've been ill in bed that, if 
ever I lived to get up again, I'd never go 
back to that life. I hate it. It's killing me 
fast, I know ; I often wish as you'd let me 
die in the snow — that night as you found me. 
It would have been much better, so much 
better." 

'' What do you intend to do, then ? " 
" If I had enough to buy a little better 
clothing, I'd go and get work. I'm not very 
strong now, but that doesn't matter; I'd 
rather work my fingers to the bone at some 
honest business than go back again to the 
streets. I know I haven't no right to ask 
you for anything, Arthur. When you was 
kind and good to me I didn't know the value 
of it, and all as you did for my good worried 
me and made me wish for a freer life, like. 
But I've seen enough since then to make me 
wish as I'd never left you, Arthur. I know 
as I gave you a great deal of pain, but you 
mustn't think of it. You must try and for- 
give me, for you shall never see me again ; I 
promise you never shall. I shouldn't have 
come to you now if I hadn't been helpless 
and like to die in the streets for the want of 
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•something to eat. None of those people as 
Fve been with knows as I was married. I 
wouldn't tell them, Arthur, for fear some one 
mipfht hear it as knew yon; Inever would.'* 

" And yet,'* returned Arthur, after a slight 
pause, " you sent a woman to me with a 
letter asking me to pay some rent for you. 
Do you forjret that ? '' 

Carrie stared at him in perfectly natural 
surprise. 

'* I don't know wliat you mean," she said. 

"Didn't you recommend a landlady of yours 
to apply to me for money you couldn't pay 
her ? " 

" Never I Upon my soul, never, Arthur." 

" Then I was deceived," he replied, search- 
ing her face keenly. ** She brought a letter 
as if written by you. I felt sure it was 
your writing." 

" What was her name ? " asked Carrie, 
quickly. 

" Mrs. ITemp," replied Arthur, after a 
moment's reflection. 

" So help me God ! " exclaimed the girl, 
" I never told Polly Ilerap as I had a husband. 
Did she come and get money from you ? " 

'* She did. I was foolish enough to believe 
her tale and to pay her." 

** I never knew ; upon my soul I never 
knew ! " cried the wretched girl, again burst- 
ing into tears. '* But you won't believe me, 
Arthur. It was my only comfort all through 
my wretchedness that I had never said a 
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word of you. My God ! How I wish I was 
dead ! " 

"If you tell me that I was deceived, 
Carrie," said Arthur, profoundly moved by 
her despair, " I of course believe you. I 
didn't like the woman's appearance, and I 
can easily believe what you say." 

**You believe me?" she asked, checking 
her violent sobs. " That's all I want, Arthur. 
I can't bear you to think me altogether bad, 
and upon my soul I'm telling you the truth. 
I wasn't so bad once, but it's drink as has 
done for me. Oh, I'm so cold. Go away, 
Arthur ; go home and don't think no more of 
me. I'll go and see if they'll take me in at 
the workhouse, and if they won't, I shall find 
some way of putting an end to my wretched 
life. Oh, my God ! my God ! how cold it is ! " 

She crossed her arms upon her breast and 
seemed to be endeavouring to warm herself, 
all the while muttering to herself and sobbing. 
Arthur was pierced with compassion, which 
he was, however, unable to express. Words 
of comfort seemed unmeaning before such 
wretchedness as this. There was only one 
way in which he could help her, and the sooner 
he put an end to this painful interview the 
better for both. 

" If I gave you money to pay for a lodg- 
ing," he asked, " would you know where to 
find one?" 

" Oh yes," she replied, " I could easy da 
that." 
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" And you promise me that you would use 
it in a proper way ? " 

" Oh yes, yes I So help me Grod, I would ! " 
At the beginning of the interview, Arthur- 
had done his utmost to harden his heart 
against her, and, in his own interests, to leave 
her to her fate. But this had been only a 
momentary purpose. Such cruelty was im- 
possible to his nature, and then reflection told 
him that to drive her to despair would most 
likely be the very way to awaken all her worst 
passions and to cause her to ceaselessly per- 
secute him. He had not been at all prepared 
for the self-reproachful mood which the girl 
had shown, her suffering and repentance had 
touched him inexpressibly. But to do more 
for her than to give her the means of subsist- 
ing for a few days till she could find employ- 
ment, if indeed it was her purpose to do so, 
was impossible. It must not be thought 
that he had not likewise his feelings of bitter 
self-reproach. Had he been free, had not this 
day been the commencement for him of an 
era of hope and bliss unspeakable, against the 
endurance of which Carrie's very existence 
was a threat, then indeed he might have 
acted very differently towards her. He had 
to make his choice between her and Helen, 
but he never for a moment wavered in his 
determination. He suffered severely, he 
could not bear to look into the miserable 
girl's face, and his conscience never ceased 
to whisper to him that he was committing a 
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cruel wrong. Who could tell whether, even 
at this eleventh hour, the influence of con- 
stant kindness, the prospect of a quiet and 
comfortable home, might not suffice to save 
her ? But he was not hero enough to sacri- 
fice his life in order to save hers. Had she 
come to him with a brazen face and made 
mercenary propositions without shame or 
disguise, he could have either acceded or 
refused as his discretion led him, and without 
remorse of conscience. But, as it was, to 
give her only what she begged, mere charity, 
cost him terrible pangs. Already the dark 
shadow of clouds had encroached upon the 
visioned heaven of his future ; he knew as he 
fitood face to face with this miserable outcast, 
who was yet his wife, that what he was now 
about to do would haunt him till his last day. 
He knew it, yet he could not relinquish at 
'once so vast a treasure as Helen Norman's 
love. Better to die than to do so. 

For about a minute they stood in silence, 
whilst these thoughts fermented within his 
brain. At length he spoke in the tone of one 
who had taken his part. 

'' 1 have no money with me," he said ; " will 
you wait here whilst I fetch some from the 
house?" 

She nodded in acquiescence, and he left 
her. Within five minutes he returned. 

" I am not rich," he said, as he dropped 
some gold coins into her hand. " This is all 
I have, and I must borrow for my own neces- 
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sities till I am paid again. Will it be enough 
for you ? " 

" Quite enough, quite enough," she replied. 
" I shall be able to o^et into a new life with it. 
I knew as you'd help me, Arthur." 

" I hope you will do all you say with it," 
he continued, forcing himself to speak in un- 
broken tones. " But I give it to you on one 
condition, Carrie. We must never see each 
other again." 

" No, no ; never again," she sobbed. " I 
know as we oughtn't never to have met, and 
though I might once have lived happy with 
you, that is all over now. I shouldn't have 
come to you to-night, Arthur, if I hadn't been 
forced to, indeed I never should. Never as 
long as I live shall you see me again." 

He endeavoured to say good-bye, but the 
word stuck in his throat, he could not speak. 
Neither could he give her his hand. She did 
not seem to expect either, but, muttering a 
few words of thanks, hurried away into the 
darkness, leaving Arthur to his remorse. 

Driven by supreme misery to one desperate 
attempt to free herself from the slough of a 
vicious life, Carrie had been perfectly sincere 
in all she said to Arthur. Oppressed by 
hunger, cold, and the results of a brief but 
violent fever, she had experienced a fit of 
bitter repentance such as had never before 
visited her. No degree of self-humiliation 
was too deep for her whilst in this mood, 
and, remembering with unwonted vividness 
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all Arthur's past kindness to her, she felt 
humbly grateful for the help he had rendered 
her. She did not look for more. At this 
moment the distance between herself and him 
she had called her husband seemed infinite. 
It is probable that few of her miserable class 
are without better intervals in which they 
realise with fearful pain the full extent of 
their degradation ; and such a reaction it was 
from which poor Carrie was at present 
suffering. 

Leaving Arthur, she went straightway to 
the only decent lodging-house in which she 
felt sure she might be received. This was 
that kept by the woman, Mrs. Pole, some- 
where in Soho. Carrie knew nothing of the 
acquaintance existing between Mrs. Pole and 
Polly Hemp, and as in the circle of the social 
hell to which this poor girl had fallen, virtue 
is in a most emphatic sense merely compara- 
tive, she looked up to the former as to a 
model of propriety. Mrs. Pole was a drunken, 
low-minded, sensual creature, but yet she 
managed to keep a moderately respectable 
house, probably because experience had con- 
vinced her that it was most profitable in the 
end to do so. 

As Carrie hurried along the cold streets, 
clasping the coins tight in her hand, nu- 
merous were the temptations which beset 
her. It is not easy for ordinary people to 
realise the agony of inward strife with which 
a nature, which has accustomed itself to 
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limitless indulgence in any vice, struggles 
for the first time to throw off its allegiance 
to the tempter and follow the voice of reason. 
Every flaring gin-palace which she passed 
-called to her with accents sweeter and more 
tempting than those of the sirens, and when, 
as often occurred, she found herself between 
two such places, one on either side of the 
;street, it became a veritable struggle as be- 
tween Scylla and Charybdis. She walked, 
when it was possible,, along the middle of the 
streets, looking straight before her, that she 
might not see the inside of the bars, or scent 
the odour of drink which steams forth when- 
ever a drunkard reels in or out of these 
temples of the Furies. She was so terribly 
<5old ; how one small glass of spirits would 
have warmed her. But bv the exertion of 
marvellous resolution she escaped the danger. 
Arriving at Mrs. Pole's house, she found that 
she had not miscalculated the woman's temper. 
A trifle surly to begin with, when she thought 
that Carrie had come to beg for charity, she 
soon brightened up at the sight of the money. 
Carrie wanted a room ? Of course ; nothing 
could be easier. She happened to have a 
delightful little room empty. And Carrie 
rested that night with a more untroubled 
slumber than she had known for many 
wretched months. 

Exactly a week after this, on the Sunday 
afternoon, Mrs. Pole's kitchen was the scene 
of a rather interesting conversation, the con- 
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versers being the landlady herself and her 
occasional visitor, Polly Hemp. They sat, 
one on each side of the fire, in large round - 
backed chairs, for both were somewhat portly 
in shape, and fond of sitting at their ease^ 
There was a blazing fire in the grate, which, 
as evening was coming on, did more to diffuso 
light through the room than the grated 
window looking up through another grating 
into the murky street. The kitchen waa 
stone-paved, the stones being only hidden 
here and there by a rag of carpet, but one or 
two large mahogany dressers, together with 
an oaken press, a crockery-cupboard, and some 
other articles of substantial appearance, gave 
the room an air of moderate comfort. On 
the table, close by the elbows of both women,, 
stood sundry jugs and bottles, as well as two 
glasses more or less full of a steaming liquor, 
from which they constantly took draughts to 
clear their throats. The two faces were a 
study for Hogarth : that of Polly Hemp,^ 
round, fair, marked with an incomparably 
vicious smile, the nose very thin and well- 
shaped, the lips brutally sensual, the forehead 
narrow and receding; that of Mrs. Pole 
altogether coarser and more vulgar, the nose 
swollen at the end and red, the mouth bestial 
and sullen, the eyes watery and somewhat 
inflamed, the chin marked by a slight growth 
of reddish hair. At the present moment 
both faces, different as were their outlines, 
vied in giving expression to the meanest 
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phase of the meanest vice, that of avarice. 
In Mrs. Pole's face the passion showed itself 
in every lineament ; in Polly Hemp's it 
gleamed only from the eyes. The latter was 
more skilled in concealing her designs than 
the lodging-house keeper. 

" And how d'ye know as she's here ? " asked 
Mrs. Pole, at the moment when we begin to 
overhear their conversation. " That's, what 
I want to know. 'Ow d'ye know it, Mrs. 
Hemp ? " 

*' Well, if you must know," replied the 
other, sipping her liquor, " 'tain't so hard to 
explain. One o' my girls see her comin* 
out, and come and told me. Do you under- 
stand ? " 

Mrs. Pole was silent for a minute^ appa- 
rently revolving something in her mind. 

" Well, and what next, Mrs. Hemp? " she 
asked at length. " I s'pose as I can *ev what 
lodgers I like in my 'ouse, eh ? " 

" Of course you can, Mrs. Pole," replied 
Polly, with much good-humour. " You don't 
understand me right. I only come as a old 
friend of Carrie's to arst her how she gets on^ 
It's a sort of friendly interest, that's all." 

" I hain't in the 'abit of hinquirin' much 
into my lodgers' affairs," returned Mrs. Pole. 
" She gets on well enough for all I know." 

** May be she isn't in now, Mrs. Pole ? " 

" I don't think as 'ow she is, Mrs. Hemp.'^ 

" Do you think she'll stay long with you, 
Mrs. Pole ? " 
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" I don't know no cause why she shouldn't," 
replied the woman. 

There was again a brief silence, during 
which both drank from their glasses, direct- 
ing one eye on the liquor, one upon each 
other. And the expression in the eyes which 
performed the latter part was indescribable. 

" You don't happen to know, Mrs. Pole," 
resumed Polly at length, " whether she's 
seen her 'usband lately, eh ? " 

Mrs. Pole shook her head. 

"Well, I do," continued Polly, closing one 
eye and looking shrewdly with the other. 

•* You do, eh ? " inquired Mrs. Pole, a little 
startled. 

'' And shall I tell you how, Mrs. Pole ? " 
went on Polly, winking and smiling. " The 
girl. as see Carrie comin' out of your house 
stopped her and had a talk, and Carrie told 
her as how she'd begun a difFerent kind of 
life. And when the girl arst her where she 
got her tin from to pay her lodging — for she 
know'd as Carrie went away from me without 
a blessed farthing — Carrie out and said as 
she had a good friend who gave her the money. 
And if that warn't her husband, I'm a 
stupid fool ! " 

For a moment Mrs. Pole looked keenly 
with her blurred eyes into the other's face, 
then she pulled her chair a little forward, and 
bending her body stillfurther forward towards 
Polly, rested her hands upon the latter s 
knees. 
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" Now look 'ere, Mrs. Hemp," she said, 
in a lower tone than that she had hitherto 
used. " It ain't easy to come it over you, I 
•can see that. What's the good of us two a 
beatin' round about the bush in this blessed 
way ? Let's out and say what we mean at 
wunst. Don't yer think as 'ow it 'ud be 
much better and straightfor'arder ? Eh ?" 

"I dont know but how it would, Mrs. 
Pole," replied Polly, taking a sip at her 
glass, and smacking her lips after it with 
much satisfaction. 

" Well then, look 'ere," pursued Mrs. Pole. 
^* It's clear to me as 'ow we're both wantin* 
the same thing. I want to keep Carrie in my 
'ouse and make money of her ; you want to 
get her back to yourn and make money of 
her too. Now why can't we do this little 
business both together, eh? Maybe if we 
go on workin' agin' each bother we shan't 
get nothink at hall, either on us ; but if we 
work together we can share. What d'yer 
think, Mrs. Hemp ?" 

'' I'm agreeable," replied the latter, think- 
ing as she spoke that present compliance 
might bring her information which she could 
afterwards apply to her exclusive profit. " I 
arst nothing better, Mrs. Pole." 

'' Then I've got a secret to tell yer," said 

the other woman, still bending forward. 

" When Carrie come 'ere to my 'ouse larst 

' Sunday night, she 'ed several soverin s in 

her hand. I couldn't quite hunderstand at 
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the time 'ow she'd got 'em, but as she wanted 
a room it was none o' my business, yer see, 
to make myself hinquisitive. But Carrie and 
me is old friends, and on Monday night she 
come down into this kitchen to 'ave a bit 'o 
talk. And then she told me as 'ow she was 
tired of her old doin's — arsting yer pardon, 
Mrs. Hemp — and as she wanted to find some 
work to keep herself. She wasn't very open 
like, at first, but I know'd as she liked her 
drop to drink as well as either me or you, 
Mrs. Hemp, so I sends out my Jenny for a 
quartern of Old Tom, and I soon gets her 
talkin' 'ard enough. An' then I draw'd it all 
out of her, an' she said as 'ow she'd seen her 
husband, an' he give her some money, an*^ 
then she promised as she wouldn't never see 
him again." 

As she ceased speaking the two exchanged 
significant smiles. 

" And has she found work ?" asked Polly 
Hemp. 

" No, she 'asn't been able to find no one 
as '11 take her. An' worse 'n that. Last 
night she come 'ome very late, and quite 
screwed. She couldn't walk upstairs by her- 
self, an' I ad to 'elp her up. An' when I'd 
undressed her and put her i' bed, I took the 
liberty like of lookin' in her pocket, an' I 
found she 'edn't a blessed farthin' left. Well, 
I see her this raoruin', an' I arst her if it was 
quite convenient to pay her rent ; an' she 
fiaid as she 'adn't no money ; but she'd go an* 
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get some. When I arst her where she'd get 
it, she wouldn't say. An' now she's been 
out all day, an I 'even't seen nothink hof 
her." 

"Then she's gone to' her husband again, 
be sure o' that," said Polly. " I'll tell you 
what, Mrs. Pole. It's my opinion as that 
husband of hers is a fool, and anyone 
can do what they like with him. And we 
may be quite sure as Carrie knows that too. 
All this story about getting work and so on, 
it's all make-up, we may be sure of that. 
Very like this husband of hern has promised 
to give her so much a week to have her leave 
him alone. Most like he's plenty of tin, and 
doesn't miss it. If we keep our eyes open, 
Mrs. Pole, this might be a good lay for us." 

'* I believe you," replied the other, grin- 
ning in such a way as to show all the hideous 
stumps which served her for teeth. The 
next moment she raised her finger, as if 
listening to some noise. Polly also became 
attentive, and heard the front door of the 
house open and close. Then a voice was 
heard in the passage above, singing a popular 
song. 

*' It's her ! " exclaimed Mrs. Pole, rising. 
*^ It's Carrie. Shall she come down ?" 

"May as well," replied Polly. "She's 
screwed, I know. She only sings when she's 
screwed." 

By this time the voice was sounding nearer, 
and then steps were heard descending the 
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stone stairs. All at once the singing stopped, 
and Carrie called out, " Mrs. Pole ! " 

" Come in, come in ! " responded the latter. 
" No one 'ere." 

Carrie obeyed and entered the kitchen. 
She was dressed in plain but good clothing, 
the result of a purchase she had made eariy 
in the preceding week ; but her face indicated 
only too cleariy the wreck of all the good 
resolutions she had made in the period of her 
misery. It was flushed in the extreme, and 
her eyes gleamed with an unnatural light. 
Her hair had all escaped from its ribbon and 
hung in magnificent tresses down to her waist. 
Her hat was crushed and out of place, and 
she wore only one glove. 

" Why, Polly ! " she exclaimed, as she 
walked with an unsteady step into the room 
and her eyes first fell on her old acquaint- 
ance, " what are you doing here ? I thought 
you said you was alone, Mrs. Pole ?" 

** Oh, I didn't count Mrs. Hemp," replied 
the woman ; " she's an old friend." 

" She may be a friend of yours," cried the 
girl, coming forward and striking with her 
fist upon the table, " but she's no friend of 
mine. I let you know it to your face, Polly 
Hemp ; there ! " 

" What the devil's up now, Carrie ?" asked 
Polly, with affected surprise. 

" What's up ?" echoed the girl, in a shrill 
key. " Why, I'd like to know what business 
you have to be keeping all my dresses and 
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lineD, and turning me out of your house 
without them. You're a thief, Polly, that's 
what you are ; and I'm not the first as has 
told you so." 

" Why, bless the wench," exclaimed Polly, 
" what's she talking about? Ain't the dresses 
waiting for her day after day in her own 
room, if only she'll come and take 'em. Don't 
you use no hard words to me, Carrie, because 
I haven't deserved it of you. If it comes to 
thieving, I'd like to know why you ran away 
from me before you'd paid the rent as was 
owing ? Eh ?" 

" Now don't you two get 'avin' words 
together," interposed Mrs. Pole, whilst 
Carrie was beginning a shrill and angry 
reply. " Just sit down, Carrie, there's a good 
girl, an' 'ave a drop o' somethink 'ot. I know 
you like it. He, he, he ! " 

Carrie took up the offered glass in her 
trembling hand, and drank off its contents at 
a draught. Then she staggered back into a 
chair, and remained for some moments in a 
half-stupefied state, staring vacantly into the 
fire. 

" And 'ave yer brought me my rent, as you 
promised, Carrie ?" asked Mrs. Pole, pre- 
sently. 

" Course I have," replied the girl. " Here ! 
Can — can you give me change ?" 

She threw a sovereign on to the table as 
she spoke. 

" I dessay I can find it presently," replied 
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the landlady, taking up the coin and exchang- 
ing a meaning smile with Polly Hemp. " But 
you don't drink. Come, try this." 

Carrie needed little temptation to induce 
her to drink. She had done little else since 
Saturday morning, and her moods alternated 
rapidly between semi- stupefaction and wild 
excitement. She took what was offered, 
{^pilling half of it on the front of her dress. 

" You're flush of coin, Carrie," said Polly 
Hemp, following the sovereign with wistful 
eyes as it dropped in her ally's pocket. 
*' Where did you pick it all up f" 

" Never you mind, Polly," she replied. 
*' You want to know too much. That always 
was your fault. You don't sup — suppose 
but what I've plenty of ways of getting money 
when I want it ?" 

*' Pity you can't get enough to pay off your 
debts," retorted Polly, winking at Mrs. 
Pole to indicate that she was playing a part. 
*' If / had a husband I'd see he did something 
to support me. What do you think, Mrs. 
Pole; ehr" 

" Husband r" repeated Carrie, staring 
strangely into the speaker's face. " Who's 
talking about husbands. It 'ud be a good 
thing if you'd learn to mind your own busi- 
nesr, Polly Hemp ; so I tell you." 

'' I mind my own business right enough," 
returned Polly. " All I said was, as if I had 
a husband I'd see he did somethink for me, 
and didn't leave me to get my own living as 
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l)est I could. There's no harm in that, I 

hope r 

*' Yes, there is harm ! " cried Carrie, the 
drink she had taken seemed to be rendering 
her momently more excited instead of stupe- 
fying her. *' I know well enoucrh what you 
mean Polly, and I say again, Fll thank you 
to mind your own business. What's it got 
to do with you whether I've a husband or 
not? We all know how sharp you look after 
your money, and we know you're not partic'lar 
lio^v you get it either. Who writes letters 
and puts other people's names to 'em, eh, 
Polly Hemp ? Who does that ?" 

The last words she screamed into Polly's 
face, her eyes glaring with anger which was 
lalmost madness. Her words confirmed Polly 
Hemp in her suspicion that Carrie had re- 
instituted relations with her husband, and she 
became all the more eager to play her part 
out to the end. 

'' I don't know what you mean by that," 
she retorted, ** but I know as I wouldn't 
have a husband who didn't own me." 

" No, more wouldn't I," put in Mrs. Pole. 

'* And no more I have," cried Carrie, 
growing every moment more passionate and 
excited. '' If you know anything about my 
husband, Polly Hemp, or you either, Mrs. 
Pole, you don't neither of you know nothing 
bad of him ; I'll take my oath to that ! " 

'* I s'pose you'll pretend as he gave you 
this money to-day?" continued Polly. 
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'' No I don't," cried Carrie, " and there yoir 
have it. I got this money as best I could^ 
and you know very well how, Polly, without 
me telling you. So I didn't get it from my 
husband, if you want to know ! " 

"Very good reason why," cried Polly^ 
with a laugh. " He wouldn't have given you 
any if you'd gone and asked him. Ha, ha ! " 

" Wouldn't he, Polly," retorted the mad- 
dened girl. " Then you're a confounded liar, 
that's what you are, and I tell you to your 
face ! If I wanted money and told my hus- 
band as I wanted it, I could get it any 
minute; so now you both know." 

Both the women joined in a chorus of 
jeering laughter. 

" Oh, ain't she talking large ! " sneered 
Polly. '* If I'd such a good husband as all 
that, Carrie, I'd go and live with him, that I 
would. Poor man ! How he must miss you ! 
What a 'fectionate husband he must be, to be 
sure." 

" Ho, ho, Carrie," put in Mrs. Pole. " I'm 
sorry for all the money as you get from your 
'usband. I'll bet you a bob I could put it 
all in my eye, and see none the worser fur it. 
Ho, ho ! " 

" You say as he won't give me any ?" cried 
Carrie, suddenly starting to her feet, and 
staggering forward, though in a moment she 
seemed to regain her balance and to be as 
firm on her feet as ever. ''You say as he 
won't give me any ? Come along with me. 



>> 
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then, both of you, and see whether he don't, 
when I ask him. Ah ! you daren't come. You 
know it's all true as I've said, and that you're 
a pair of liars ; you know it ! " 

" "What's the good of our a comin ?" asked 
Polly, tauntingly. "We ain't going to be 
made April fools of. It's a month too early 
for that yet, Carrie." 

" Come and see ; come and see ! " screamed 
the girl. " If I don't get money from my 
husband to-night for the asking for it, may 
God strike me dead before the house ! Are 
you afraid to come ? Ah ! Are you afraid ?" 

" Yes, yes ; we'll come, hard enough, 
said Mrs. Pole, who kept exchanging signs 
and words with Polly. " Put your hat on, 
Polly; we'll go." 

** I'm ready ! " cried Polly. " But your 
husband mustn't see us, you know, Carrie ; 
or maybe he won't like it. We'll wait at the 
nearest corner, you see, and you'll bring 
us the bundle o' sovrings as he gives you. 
Maybe you'll want help to carry 'em 'ome." 

** Ha, ha ! " laughed Mrs. Pole, drinking 
off the remnants out of all three glasses with 
laudable impartiality. " Maybe she wilL 
We 11 'elp her, Polly, eh ? Don't fear, we'll 
'elp ! " 



About eight o'clock the same evening Lucy 
Venning and her father were sitting together 
in their little parlour, enjoying that silence, 
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only very occasionally broken by a word, 
whicli was Mr. Venning' s delight. He 
relished his daughter's society on Sunday 
evenings more than ever now that she was 
not always with him. They had sat for nearly 
half-an-hour in perfect quietness, Lucy read- 
ing a favourite old devotional book, and her 
father sunk in congenial meditation, when the 
latter looked up and said — 

"It's a long time since Miss Norman 
called here, isn't it, Lucy ?" 

" Yes, more than a month, father," replied 
Lucy, looking up from her book, but turn- 
ing her eyes to the fire instead of to her 
father's face. 

Whenever the. ingenuous girl was conscious 
of a secret withheld from her father she felt 
uncomfortable if their eyes met, and the 
mention of Miss Norman's name was now 
equivalent to reminding her of a secret. 

Mr. Venning again became silent, but 
Lucy seemed disposed to continue the con- 
versation. 

" But she constantly asks after you, father. 
She said only a few days ago that she could 
never forget the first Sunday evening she 
spent with us here ; that it would always form 
one of her happiest recollections." 

Mr. Venning laughed quietly, and sank 
back into his brown study. But shortly he 
again looked up, as if something had suddenly 
occurred to his mind. 

" Bye-the-by, Mr. Golding told me a very 
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strange piece of hews last night. I wonder 
I didn't let you know of it, Lucy ; but I 
seem somehow to have had other things to 
think of all day. Could you believe it, Mr» 
Golding has just become heir- to five thousand 
pounds ? " 

Lucy raised her face with the best expres- 
sion of surprise it was possible for her to 
assume. 

" Never ! " she exclaimed. 

" Why, yes, it is very extraordinary, isn't 
it ? And can you think what he intends 
doing ? He has given up his place in the 
printing-office, and is going to study to become 
an artist.'' 

" And — and will he continue to live with 
us ? " asked Lucy, her heart reproaching her 
for the deceit she was practising. 

" Yes, he says so. His money is invested 
so as to bring him just about enough to live 
comfortably upon. Very strange, isn't it ? 
Some very distant relative, he tells me, 
has left him the money. Very strange." 

The next moment Mr. Venning was off 
again into the land of leveries, perhaps medi- 
tating on Arthur's unexpected rise to wealth, 
but more likely wandering in fancy near the 
picturesque old castle of Conisboro' and the 
woody banks of the Don. Whatever his 
meditations were, they were suddenly dis- 
turbed by a sharp, loud knock at the house- 
door, which was repeated before Lucy had 
time to rise. 
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" Whoever can it be ? " exclaimed the latter. 
" It quite startled me." 

'' Take the little lamp in your hand, dear," 
said her father. 

She took it, and went to open the doon 
For a minute she seemed to be exchanging 
words with some one ; then all at once came 
running back into the parlour, with a pale and 
frightened face. 

" Oh, father ! " she exclaimed. " Please, 
please come. There is a drunken woman 
asking to see Mr. Golding ! She is so vio- 
lent—" 

Before she had ceased to speak a stagger- 
ing footstep was heard in the passage, the 
parlour door was thrown forcibly back, and 
Oarrie reeled into the room. 

" Arthur Golding ! " she cried, glaring 
round the room out of blood-shot eyes in a 
manner more like a maniac than one merely 
drunk. *' I want Arthur Golding. I — I don't 
believe he's out. Why won't he see me ? " 

" What do you want with Mr. Golding ? " 
asked Mr. Venning, stepping towards her. 

" I want to see him, 1 tell you. Can't you 
understand ? Who are you ? I don't want 
you. I want Arthur Golding. I want my 
husband." 

*' Your husband ? " repeated Mr. Venning, 
whilst Lucy stood by trembling like a leaf, 
'' you don't know what you're talking about. 
Leave this house at once, or I shall call a 
policeman ! ' ' 
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" Leave the house ! " she echoed. " Not 
liill I've seen my husband, I tell you ! I 
don't know why he hides from me just when 
I want him. Tell him his wife wants to see 
tim, I say !,'* 

" Mr. Grolding is not at home," said Mr. 
Venning, exchanging a look of amazement 
with Lucy. *' Come, you must go at once." 

He took her gently by the arm and pushed 
her towards the door. 

As soon as she felt his hand, she began to 
cry " Arthur ! Arthur ! " with loud shrieks 
which must have rung through the streets, 
at the same time struggling violently. 

" Run to the door, Lucy," cried Mr. Ven- 
ning, " and see if there is a policeman near, 
there's a good child. Don't be frightened, 
dear." 

Lucy ran accordingly. Standing outside 
near the door she found two women, one of 
whom approached her as soon as she ap- 
peared. 

'* Is that her as is kicking up that shindy ? " 
asked the woman. " Is it the one as knocked 
at the door?" 

** Yes," replied Lucy, panting for breath. 
** We can't get her away. Are you with her ? 
Is there a policeman near ? " 

"Never mind a p'liceman," replied the 
woman. ** Isn't her husband in — Mr. Gold- 
ing, I mean ? " 

*' No, he is not in. Oh, please come and 
take her away if you can." 
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The woman, who was Polly Hemp, ran: 
promptly into the house, where the cries and 
sounds of struggling still continued, and in 
a moment released Mr. Venning from hia 
diflBculty. She dragged Carrie by main force 
to the door and out into the street. Lucy 
followed, and closed the door quickly behind 
them. Then she returned into the parlour, 
where her father was standing, a picture of 
troubled astonishment. 

*' What ever can it all mean, Lucy ? '* he 
asked. " Did — did you ever hear that Mr. 
Golding was married ? " 

" No, no, never ! " replied the girl, and, as 
she spoke, sank back upon a chair and burst 
into tears. 



CHAPTER XII. 

LOVE OR HONOUR? 

Mr. Venning, though himself much troubled 
by this most unwonted disturbance of his 
Sunday evening's quietude, did his utmost to 
restore Lucy's calmness. Knowing her 
gentle and timid nature, he was scarcely 
surprised at the distress she manifested. 
After the first outbreak, she quickly subsided 
into suppressed sobbing, but it was some 
time before this could be completely checked. 
In truth, as the reader knows, it was far more 
from acute grief that she was suffering than 
from the mere results of the momentary 
alarm ; and this grief was all the more 
poignant since it was felt on behalf of a per- 
son very dear to her, and not on her own ac- 
count. Lucy was one of those tender, loving 
natures which seem to have no independent 
existence, but always live in the life of others 
— a being whose mission it is to lighten the 
suffering of those about her by the sweet 
exertions of sympathy, or to increase the 
total of happiness by reflecting the joys of 
those she loves. 

So pale and low-spirited did she appear 
during the rest of the evening, that Mr. 
Venning strongly urged her to remain at 

VOL. III. X 
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home that night, and to return to Highbury 
in the morning. He even offered to walk to 
Holly Cottage himself, in order to explain 
to Miss Norman the cause of her absence. 
But Lucy resisted these propositions with 
an eagerness which showed her father that it 
would but make her unhappy to insist upon 
her staying. He proposed that they should 
sing together as they were accustomed to do 
on Sunday evening; but Lucy, the tears 
rising afresh to her eyes, begged that he 
would allow her to refuse ; she did not feel 
well enough to sing. So they sat together in 
scarcely-broken silence, both occupied with 
strange and unpleasant thoughts, till the 
clock struck ten. Then Lucy rose as usual, 
and was on the point of going upstairs to 
dress for her walk, when the outer door 
opened, and a step which they knew was 
Golding's followed in the passage. Both 
dreaded lest Arthur should knock at the 
parlour door, as he not unfrequently did ; 
but happily he passed without doing so, and 
went directly up to his room. As soon as 
they had heard his door close, Lucy ran 
softly up, and in a few minutes was ready to 
start. 

Her father insisted upon accompanying 
her, and would not be refused. So they 
walked side by side, scarcely exchanging a 
word, as far as the gate of Holly Cottage. 
Here Mr. Venning kissed his child quietly, 
and, after exacting from her a promise that 
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she would let him know if she were not better 
in the morning, turned back homewards. 

Lucy passed through the gate into the 
holly-circled garden, but did not ascend the 
steps to the door. There was but one light 
in the front of the house, that from Mrs. 
Cumberbatch's bedroom. The two front 
rooms were dark. Helen, most probably, 
was in her study, the window of which 
looked out upon the back. Under these cir- 
cumstances the little lawn was perfectly 
dark, for it was a moonless night, and no 
glimmer from the road could pierce the 
hedges of holly. For nearly half-an-hour 
Lucy paced up and down here, engaged in an 
internal struggle which caused her to cry and 
sob, and sometimes to wring her hands in the 
extremity of distress. Should she tell Helen 
what had happened to-night ? That was the 
question which tortured her, driving her 
mind, so unused to grave doubts and appre- 
hensions, almost to the verge of distraction. 
If she told Helen what she had heard, she 
would be the means of causing her dear 
friend such suffering that a bitter foe could 
not wish to inflict deeper. On the other hand, 
if she did not tell her, she knew too well 
that she would fail in her duty towards 
Helen, to say nothing of destroying from 
that day forward all trace of her own peace 
of mind. Yes, yes, clearly it was her duty 
to tell all she knew. It might be a falsehood 
the drunken woman had told ; if so, and if 
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Helen proved it to be so, no harm would hava 
been done, but great good in tbe quieting 
of ber own conscience and tbe confirmation 
of Helen's confidence in ber lover. But if it 
were true— Lucy covered ber face witb ber 
bands as if to sbut out some terrible sigbt, 
wben sbe had tbougbt for a moment upon tbe 
consequences of its being true. And so sbe 
bad ber period of bitter inward strife out in 
tbe cold dark garden — strife sucb as all of us 
bave to go througb one day or anotber ; 
and, because sbe possessed a good, true and 
affectionate beart, tbe result of it was that 
sbe conquered, and chose tbe rigbt path. 
Doing her best to dry ber eyes and calm her 
nerves, sbe ascended tbe steps and entered 
tbe bouse, resolved to tell Helen before she 
slept. 

The door of Helen's study was ajar, and 
the gleam of light issuing from within alone 
illuminated the hall. As soon as Lucy had 
entered and closed the front door behind her, 
she beard Helen's voice calling to her in a 
clear, pleasant tone from out of the study. 

" Is that you, Lucy ? " 

** Yes, Miss Norman." 

** Don't trouble to go upstairs, dear," she 
continued. " Come here ; I have something 
to show you." 

Lucy's heart beat so fiercely as to cause 
her pain. She walked slowly along the hall, 
feeling as if she were about to commit a 
crime. She knew only too well tliat she 
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bore a message which would turn the glad 
tones of her dear friend's voice into those of 
suffering and woe. She entered the study. 
Helen was sitting near the fire, with a large 
book open upon her knees. She did not turn 
round as Lucy approached her, but, without 
looking round, held out her hand, and, when 
Lucy clasped it, drew the latter s arm over her 
shoulder. 

" Look at this, Lucy," she said. " I hap- 
pened, quite by chance, to open this old book 
about halfan-hour ago. It used to stand in 
my father's library at Bloomford, and, when 
I was quite a child, was rather a favourite of 
mine ; you see, there are such a lot of pictures 
in it. I think it cannot have been opened 
for more than ten or twelve years. Well, I 
was turning over the pages quietly, recalling 
all planner of strange old recollections, when 
all at once I came upon this piece of paper, 
in between two pages. Look ! Can you 
guess what it is." 

Lucy looked and saw an old yellowish 
scrap of writing paper, on which were 
written, between ruled pencil lines, several 
words in a large, tremulous child's hand. 
Looking closer, she saw that they were 
names. First came " Arthur Grolding," 
then " Helen Norman." Lucy did her 
best to make some suitable remark or 
inquiry, but she could not speak. Her mind 
was distracted with thoughts as to how she 
should break her painful news. 
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" Isn't it strange ? ** pursued Helen, in a 
voice of almost childish delight. " It is 
Arthur's own writing, when he was being 
taught at Bloomford by Mr. Whiffle — you 
remember, I told you of Mr. Whiffle, our 
curate. And it has lain there all these years 
unnoticed, as it would seem merely for the 
purpose of giving me delight, now that I am 
becoming aged. No doubt it was Arthur 
himself who put it there. You know he was 
always fond of looking at pictures, and he 
must have been looking at these one day and 
left the paper there by chance. And both 
our names ! Oh, how I shall prize that piece 
of paper 1 '* 

Lucy maintained absolute silence. Her 
face had become pale as death. Her hand 
was chilled in Helen's warm grasp.^ Her 
breath came in pants. She felt as though 
about to faint. Suddenly Helen turned her 
head round and looked into her face. 

" Whatever is the matter, Lucy ? " she 
asked. " Are you not well, dear ? What is 
it?'' 

Instead of replying, Lucy covered her face 
with her hands, and once more burst into bitter 
tears. For a moment Helen stood in speech- 
less astonishment, then she drew the suffer- 
ing girl close to her, passing one arm round 
her, and with the other fondling her as she 
would have fondled a distressed child. 

" What does it all mean, dear ? " she asked, 
in a caressing voice. " Won't you tell me ? 
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Won't you let me share your trouble ? Your 
grief shocks me, Lucy. What caa have oc- 
casioned it ? " 

"It is not on my own account, Miss 
Norman," sobbed the poor girl ; " not on my 
own account, but yours." 

"On mine, Lucy ? " asked Helen, in aston- 
ishment. " You are crying for me ? And 
when I never was so happy in my life? What 
strange fancy has taken possession of you ? " 

" Ob, something has happened to-night 
which I must tell you of, though it will 
almost kill me to do so ! Say you will forgive 
me, Miss Norman, for the pain I shall cause 
you ? Oh, how I wish some one else could 
have told you ! I cannot bear to make you 
suffer ! " 

Consternation had taken the place of mere 
surprise on Helen's countenance. With a 
lover's instinct her heart foreboded some 
evil connected with Arthur. She grew almost 
as pale as Lucy, and pressed her hand against 
her heart. 

" Lucy," she said, doing her utmost to 
speak composedly, " whatever it is, you must 
tell me at once. Now, indeed, you are caus- 
ing me unnecessary pain, though you do not 
mean to do so. At once, at once ! What 
have you to tell me ? " 

Forcing back her tears, Lucy clasped 
Helen's hands tightly in her own, and forth- 
with told her, in few and simple words, all 
that had happened. She neither softened 
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nor exaggerated a single feature of the 
event, nor did she draw any conclusion from 
it. She could not attempt consolation, since 
it was impossible for her to know what faith 
was to be reposed in the strange woman's 
assertions. Much as she yearned to lighten 
the effect of her story, she could do nothing 
but wait and see how Helen would receive it. 

The latter listened with forced calm to the 
end of the relation, but Lucy felt the hands she 
held clasp convulsively and become moist. A 
single twinge of acutest agony found ex- 
pression upon Helen's features, then they be- 
came pale as death, but otherwise undis- 
turbed. The story done, she turned from 
the reciter, and walked once or twice up and 
down the room. When she faced Lucy again 
she was smiling, a strange, weird smile, more 
trouble to Lucy than a burst of agonised 
tears. 

" The woman lied ! " she exclaimed, with 
a violence of tone and expression most 
strange to her lips. " Of course she lied ! 
Surely you don't believe her, Lucy ! " 

The other kept silence, not knowing how 
to reply. 

" You foolish child ! " pursued Helen, with 
a forced, unnatural laugh. " Who can tell 
what miserable notion the wretched creature 
has for saying such a thing ? She was drunk, 
you say — so drunk she could scarcely 
stand ? ^' 

" Oh, yes, I am sure she was," replied 
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Lucy. " Yet she did not speak much like — 
like that.'* 

" What was her face like ? " 

" I can't remember ; I scarcely dared to 
look at her. I can only remember that her 
eyes glared fearfully." 

Again Helen paced the room, smiling in 
this same strange way. 

" We mustn't think any more of this 
Lucy," she said at length. '* I feel sure it 
can be explained. Arthur will explain it to 
me. No, no ; we mustn't think of it. Poor 
girl 1 you were frightened almost to death by 
the woman's violence, dear. You may even 
have misunderstood what she said. Come, 
you are tired out, and your eyes are quite 
red with crying. Give me a kiss, Lucy, and 
get off to bed. Upon my word, it is half- 
past eleven. Off with you ! " 

Lucy drew near to kiss her, but having 
•done so, instead of at once departing, she 
clasped Helen to her arms, and sobbed 
against her bosom. The sight of the poor 
child's suffering was too much for Helen, and 
for some minutes they mingled their tears, only 
the sound of sobs breaking the silence. 
Then Helen gently freed herself from her 
friend's embrace, and, kissing her on the 
forehead, whispered a good-night. 

Lucy soon slept, worn out by her unwonted 
emotions, but for Helen there was no rest 
that night. Though the nobility of her 
nature bade her keep up a good heart and 
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refuse to believe anything that could taint 
the honour of him at whose feet she had laid 
the priceless treasure of her love ; nay, though 
forcibly withheld from believing by a vague 
and terrible fear which, like a shapeless 
shadow from the realms of darkness, stood 
menacing her with ghastly vengeance if she 
dared to approach, in this long night of 
anguish there were moments when her soul 
knew for the first time all the bitterness of 
despair. When midnight was long past, and 
the fierce beating of a hail-storm against 
the window was the only sound which could 
be heard, in one such moment she flung her- 
self upon her knees by the bedside and, with 
hands clasped above her head, gave vent to 
the anguish of her soul in a wild prayer. She 
had not prayed since those old days of reli- 
gious fervour when she had almost become a 
Eoman Catholic, and this act was now no off- 
spring of her reason, merely the result of 
passionate yearnings for comfort in suffering 
so terrible that human aid seemed vain. Thus 
she passed one of those nights which work 
upon the human body and mind with the 
effect of years. 

She made her appearance at breakfast out- 
wardly calm ; only Lucy could distinguish 
upon her features traces of the suffering she 
had endured. It was Mrs. Cumberbatch's 
habit to maintain throughout this early meal 
an almost absolute silence, smiling to herself 
unceasingly the while. In all probability she 
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was discussing in her own mind the probable 
events of the day, dwelling now and then, by 
way of diversion, upon some incident of yes- 
terday. Mrs. Cumberbatch had still the 
delight of reigning as supreme mistress in 
the house, for, well knowing her powers in 
that direction, Helen had given into her hands 
the whole direction of household affairs. This 
silent habit of hers at breakfast was always 
grateful to Helen, this morning especially so- 
The poor girl's mind was in no humour for 
trivial conversation. 

Before any one else in the house had risen, 
Helen had been out and posted a letter, the 
contents of which were urgent. During the 
morning she passed an hour or two in read- 
ing as usual with Lucy, but did not speak a 
word of last night's matter. Her companion 
was surprised at this calmness ; it distressed 
her because it seemed so unnatural. About 
twelve o'clock, when they had partaken to- 
gether of lunch, Helen entrusted Lucy with 
several little commissions, some of which 
would take her to a considerable distance. 
As soon as she was once more alone, she re- 
paired to the front sitting-room and sat down 
by the fire. She had no book in her hands, 
no occupation of any kind ; only she kept 
glancing impatiently at the clock upon the- 
mantle-piece, as if in expectation of some 
arrival. 

At one o'clock exactly, she heard the 
door bell ring. At once she became rigid 
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upon her seat, and her features, in their en- 
deavour to be composed, assumed a sternness 
of expression very little in accordance with 
the emotions struggling within her heart. 
Then there was a knock at the door, and the 
servant made an announcement. She en- 
deavoured to rise upon her feet, but her 
strength seemed utterly to have failed her. 
A few quick steps across the carpet, and 
Arthur Golding was bending over her. 

Then she arose, and gave him her hand, but 
with so little of her usual fervour that Arthur 
was amazed, and fell back a step or two. He 
did not speak, for her face forewarned him of 
some evil, and alarmed him into silence. He 
.stood still, interrogating her with his coun- 
tenance. 

'* You were surprised at my urgent note?" 
asked Helen, breaking the silence with a 
voice which was low, uncertain, and some- 
what sad. " When a difficulty occurs to me, 
Arthur, it is my habit to go at once to the 
root of it, as it were, to dig it up out of my 
path, if my strength suffice to the task. I 
am face to face with such a difficulty at pre- 
sent, but I cannot remove it without your 
help. And so I have sent for you." 

A load seemed lifted from Arthur's breast. 
Surely she could not speak thus calmly of 
anything serious affecting the relations be- 
tween them. Ever since he had received 
her brief note summoning him immediately, 
he had been haunted by all manner of horrible 
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fears and suspicions. He felt now that he- 
had been mistaken. 

" Whatever the task be," he replied, smil- 
ing* " yo^ know you can depend upon my 
best efforts." 

" Yes, Arthur," she continued, " I have- 
absolute confidence in you ; but at present I 
have no difl&cult achievements to impose upon 
you. I have sent for you to ask a question, 
and because I absolutely trust you. I shall 
require nothing beyond a mere negative or 
affirmative for my answer." 

His face paled, sure token that the pressure 
had resumed its place within his heart. Her 
eyes were fixed unwaveringly upon his, and 
he forced himself to return the gaze with 
equal steadiness. 

*'You know," she pursued, "that it is 
Lucy Venning's custom to spend Sunday 
evening with her father. Wheii she returned 
to me last night, she was in sad distress^ 
the result of something that had happened 
at home. What this was she told me, think- 
ing, and rightly thinking, it her duty to do 
so. It seems that she and her father were 
sitting quietly together, when a loud knock 
came at the door, and Lucy went to answer 
it, and was alarmed by finding it to be a 
drunken woman, who asked to see Mr. Gold- 
ing. Lucy replied that you were not at home,^ 
but the woman would not be satisfied, disbe- 
lieving the reply. She said that her name 
was Carrie, and that you would see her if 
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jou knew she was there. Then she forced 
her way into the house, she behaved violently, 
crying that she would see Arthur, that she 
was — his wife^ and insisted upon seeing him. 
With difficulty she was removed from the 
house, and did not return. Well, this is the 
whole story, as Lucy told it to me ; and I 
ask you, Arthur, to tell me whether you can 
explain this assertion which the woman made, 
that she was your wife." 

Arthur's eyes, whilst she spoke, had wan- 
dered from her face to the pictures upon the 
walls, and, resting on one in particular, had 
endeavoured, for the space of a minute, to 
discern some object in it which the light ren- 
dered obscure. Failing in this, he had looked 
towards the window, out upon the holly- 
bushes, which were glistening in the sunshine 
which had followed upon a sharp shower of 
rain. Thence his eyes returned for a moment 
to Helen's face, and, as he looked at her, she 
trembled slightly, and resumed the seat from 
which she had risen at his entrance. Then 
his face fell, and for more than a minute, he 
stood in silence, his brows bent, gazing down 
at the floor. Helen no longer looked at him. 
She, too, was now looking through the window 
atthehoUy-bushes, and thinking how beautiful 
they were in the sunshine. Words at length 
broke the silence, uttered in a low, but firm, 
voice. 

'^ I can explain it perfectly. The woman 
spoke the truth. She is my wife." 
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Had his life depended upon it he could not 
Tiave lied to her. Indeed, at this moment, 
the renunciation of her love, of all the end- 
less joy which that love guaranteed to him in 
the future, was far more bitter to him than 
mere loss of life could have been ; but still 
the truth was forced from him by her pre- 
sence, by the sound of her voice which still 
seemed in his ears, by the expression of her 
marble-pale face, illuminated by a beam of 
sunshine, and, as it was turned upwards, re- 
sembling that of a g^rief-shaken Niobe. When 
he had ceased speaking, she rose, and for a 
moment seemed to hesitate. Then she 
addressed him, and her voice had no trace of 
feebleness. 

" In many respects," she said, " I think I 
am not like ordinary women. My life has been 
one of quiet study, and practical work which 
few hear of, and perhaps I have learned to 
weigh my own actions and those of others 
more in the scale of reason, and less in that 
of mere emotion, than those of my sex 
usually do. You need not fear passionate 
reproaches from me, Arthur. They would 
be unavailing, and only cause both of us need- 
less suffering. I think I can still be just to 
you, though you have failed in the full 
measure of confidence towards me. I have ex- 
perienced enough of life to divine what 
misery lies hidden beneath this confession of 
yours, and my own heart tells me well enough 
the strength of the temptation to which you 
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have yielded. Let us be glad that the dis- 
covery has come so soon; how infinitely 
better than that we should have been allowed 
to become indispensable to each other, and 
then be forced to undergo the death-agony of 
parting. Good-bye." 

She held her hand to him ; he took it, 
held it a moment, and dropped it. His^ 
tongue had not the power to utter a word, 
only his eyes followed her, fixed in an unin- 
telligent stare, as she walked towards the door. 
She turned the handle, and was on the point 
of passing out, when suddenly she staggered, 
reeled, and fell heavily to the ground. 

In a moment Arthur had encircled her im 
his arms, and, as easily as though she were a 
child, had lifted her on to the couch. He 
would not call help, the joy of having her 
alone with him, wholly dependent upon his^ 
assistance, was too great to be relinquished, 
especially when his brain kept repeating to 
itself with fierce persistency the words, '^ For 
the last time. For the last time." There wa& 
water in a decanter upon the side-board, and 
with this he sprinkled her forehead. One long,, 
passionate kiss he had pressed upon her lips^ 
when consciousness returned, and her eyes 
opened. 

She seemed at once to realise all that had 
happened, and lay quite still, her eyes stray- 
ing round the walls, and at length becoming 
fixed upon the ceiling. As Arthur stood 
bending over her, anguish rendering him 
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mute, he saw great tears start from beneath 
her eyelids, fill her eye, and fall slowly on to 
her cheeks. The sight of her tears seemed 
to loosen his tongue. Clasping her hand he 
fell upon his knees beside her and broke into 
passionate exclamations — 

" Helen ! — My own love ! — Dear, dear 
Helen ! — Let me hear you speak one word — 
one word of forgiveness, one last word of 
afEection. I cannot, I will not leave you with- 
out one word ! Oh, if you knew all that I 
have suffered ; if you knew my motives ; if 
you knew my heart !— Before you, Helen, I 
am a monster of imperfection ; who is not ? 
But I cannot bear that you. should think ill of 
me, that you should confound my act with the 
coarse brutalities of vulgar natures. No, no, 
for my insincerity to yourself I have no 
excuse to offer ; no judgment upon it can be 
too severe. But if I might explain how it 
arose, if I could lay before you the dark places 
through which the current of my life has 
flowed, Oh, you would not send me away 
unforgiven, you would not think me unworthy 
of a last kind look, of one last affectionate 
word, to assure me that you will sometimes 
think of me. Speak to me, dearest ! — One 
word ! " 

With a sigh she raised herself to a sitting 
position, and looked at him with wide, sad 
eyes. 

"I thought you would understand from 
what I said," she replied, " that I had fer- 
vor, 111. Y 
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given you ; or rather, that I did not presume 
to judge you, and so could scarcely presume 
to offer forgiveness. I am no bigoted up- 
holder of conventional forms, Arthur ; no 
worshipper of the gods of society. But still 
how can I act otherwise than I do ? You 
confess to me that you are married, that you 
have undertaken to devote yourself to one 
woman for the rest of your life ; and how is it 
possible that you can offer me such devotion ? 
Your conduct towards me may have been 
dictated by the purest and highest feelings, 
but necessarily it was mistaken conduct. 
You should have reflected how easily it might 
bring both of us into the extremity of 
wretchedness. It was terribly unwise." 

" I was not responsible for my actions, 
Helen," he returned. " Love for you had 
maddened me, and I could not behave other- 
wise than I did. But perhaps I was not so 
culpable as I may appear, in leading you to 
believe that I was free. You must not think 
me cowardly to justify myself at the expense 
of another. Let me lay before you the plain 
truth ; let me show you how my error was 
brought on. You must hear me, Helen; 
justice requires it. Noble, high^-minded, good 
as you are beyond any living creature, you yet 
cannot help feeling some bitterness against 
me in your heart." 

" You attribute high qualities to me," she 
said, smiling faintly ; ^* but I feel only too 
well that I am a weak woman, very, very far 
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from a heroic one. I have suffered terribly 
since I heard of this from Lucy last night ; 
and I feel that my nature will not bear much 
more. Why should you enter upon a nara- 
tion which can only be excessively painful to 
both of us ? " 

" I will spare you all details," he urged. 
^* You shall hear nothing but what is neces- 
sary to understand the circumstances. But 
so much I must beg you to hear ! You will 
not refuse, Helen ? It is perhaps my last 
prayer." 

She sighed, but bent her head in assent. 
Then Arthur forthwith related to her, in few 
and simple words, the circumstances which 
had led to his first connection with Carrie, 
showed how the influences which at that time 
ruled his life had irresistibly bidden him exert 
himself on the sufferer's behalf, and how 
excess of compassion had by degrees de- 
veloped into a feeling which he had mis- 
taken for love. Very briefly he described 
his married life, the efforts he had made to 
raise Carrie from her degraded state, the 
terrible struggles he had carried on with 
her besetting vice. Then he passed quickly 
to her sudden disappearance, and to the life 
of intolerable misery which had succeeded 
for him. 

" During all this time," he continued, " I 
never saw my wife. I had no idea where 
to seek for her, even had I desired to renew 
the old life ; and can you blame me, Helen, 
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when I say I could not desire to do so? 
Only on returning home from here a week 
ago did I for the first time see her agaiu. She 
was in a state of wretched poverty and in 
great mental suffering ; she protested her 
desire to return to a better life, and begged 
me to give her a little help. I gave her 
all the money I had. Less than that I 
could not do ; and, with your confession of 
love still ringing within my soul — how 
could I do more ? Nay, I dare to say it — 
it would not have been right to do more T 
What had I to do with her, any more than 
with any beggar whose story might touch 
me and make me pity her? It would have been 
blasphemy against true love to have spoken 
to her one word of affection ; it would have 
been unjust to you, Helen ; for to you my 
heart belongs, not to her. — My wife ? My 
wife ? — What does it mean, this word — wife ? 
Does it signify a relationship which can be 
made or sundered by laws and idle cere- 
monies ? Never ! She was never my wife, 
for I never truly loved her. What right has 
she to come and put forward such a claim, 
when even the slight validity which her de- 
pendence upon me might have given it had 
been long ago annulled by her own deliberate 
act. — My wife ? — This degraded, horrible, 
brutalised creature to call herself my wife ! 
If the word means anything at all, it is you, 
Helen, to whom it should apply. Yes, you 
are indeed my wife, have been my wife from 
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the moment when our lips first met, when we 
breathed to each other the first utterance of 
love, the first vow of constancy. The law 
may recognise that other one as wife ; but I, 
never — never 1 " 

As he spoke he had gradually become more 
and more passionate, overcome by the violence 
of his love, which seemed to increase in 
strength at the moment of its bidding fare- 
well to hope. As he ceased, he flung himself 
on his knees by Helen's side, grasping her 
hand, and pressed it wildly to his lips. 
Almost immediately it was withdrawn with 
an effort which his strength could indeed 
have rendered useless, but which respect 
would not allow him to resist. 

"I cannot have you speak so wildly, 
Arthur," she replied, becoming calmer in 
proportion as he lost self-control. " I pity 
you profoundly, but my conscience will pot 
permit me to grant the truth of what you say. 
Such theories would result in the destruction 
of society, and we, who pretend to have the 
welfare of society in a more than ordinary 
degree at heart, should be the last to allow 
passion to blind our reason in a matter such 
as this. But your confession has relieved 
me ; the fact that your wife had left you 
voluntarily, and had remained so long out of 
your sight, renders your conduct as concerns 
myself less morally culpable. Your graver 
faults began when she appeared before you 
and begged your assistance. Then you should 
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have recognised the course which duty clearly 
pointed out to you. Her behaviour then 
showed that you might perhaps still have 
exerted some influence upon her, and it wa& 
a grave error to neglect the opportunity. I 
was no good angel to you when my image 
induced you to shut your ears to the voice of 
conscience and let your wife once more go 
her way.'* 

** But what do you bid me do?" he ex- 
claimed, in a cholang voice. " Must I re- 
nounce you ? After enjoying the greatest, 
the only bliss of existence for a few poor 
days, must I relinquish it for ever ? Better 
bid me end my life at once, for what use will 
there be in living ? " 

" You do not mean — you do not know what 
you say," returned Helen, looking down at 
him with infinite compassion as he still knelt 
by her side. " You must leave me, Arthur, 
and think over all this in solitude, when your 
mind has become calm. Then you will be 
compelled to acknowledge the justice of what 
I have said ; you will see that we must forget 
each other." 

" Then you do not love me," he cried^ 
starting to his feet. "You have never loved 
me, Helen ! Why did you feign passion 
and lead me to think myself happy in your 
priceless affection? What cruel jest was 
it ? No, no, you have never loved me, or 
you could not speak so calmly of our forget- 
ting each other ! " 
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"Arthur, you are cruelly unjust ! " she 
replied, the tears starting to her eyes. " You 
are cruelly unjust, and yoii will see it when 
you become calmer." 

" Then you do love me ? " he asked, again 
approaching. " You do love me, Helen ? Ah I 
But it cannot be such love as mine. Your 
love is but little more than mere friendship, 
a cool, calculating feeling, looking to means 
and results, and capable of denying its object 
when the possession of it might prove dan* 
gerous to self-interest. My love is not of 
that nature. It reigns supreme in me, sub- 
duing all considerations, rendering all objec- 
tions futile. To deny its omnipotence would 
be blasphemy. It is a sacred passion, and all 
its promptings must be lawful ! " 

** But how am I to understand you ?" ex- 
claimed Helen, with sudden animation. *^ If you 
deny my love with such violence, it can only 
be that you wish me to prove it. How would 
you have me do so ? Do you wish me to be 
your mistress ? Nay, don't start at the word 
and look terrified ; my modesty is not of such 
trivial nature that it shames to be put face to 
face with truths. What else can you mean 
by this talk of the supremacy of love, of the 
lawfulness of all its promptings ? You know 
that marriage between us is impossible as 
long as she who ia already your wife can 
come forward at any moment and prove her 
claims upon you. Am I not a human being ? 
Have I not passions like your own, the 
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thwarting of whicli causes me pangs as keen 
as those you suffer from ? What, then, am I 
to understand ? " 

He stood absorbed before her, unable to 
reply a word. 

" I repeat, Arthur," she resumed, more 
calmly, *' you do me cruel wrong when you 
deny that I do love, or have ever loved you. 
Your own passion cannot be greater than 
mine, but my sight is the clearer. I know 
perfectly well you would never make a de- 
grading proposition to me, that you would 
suffer your whole life through rather than 
inflict on me a moment's pain. I know that, 
because it is how I also feel towards you. 
Shall I not suffer in parting from you ? Will 
it not be a life-long regret that I gave my soul 
to you for so short a time, only to lose you for 
ever ? And in acting as I do, I spare you pain ; 
if you suffer for the moment you will quickly 
see how preferable this was to unending 
remorse. For such could not but be your 
fate if you neglected the commands of your 
conscience. Understand me, I am not speak- 
ing of your duty towards myself, but to- 
wards her who is your wife. Degraded and 
miserable as she is, she has still claims upon 
you ; nay, all the greater claims in propor- 
tion as she is degraded and miserable. How 
can you, who have been so strongly im- 
pressed with the sufferings inflicted by 
society upon the poor and outcast, permit 
yourself to altogether forget this wretched 
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woman, careless of what becomes of her? 
How can you think that I, who make it 
the work of my life to relieve all the misery 
1 can, could be happy in the perpetual con- 
sciousness that I was robbing her of the 
care you might otherwise extend to her? 
Even if you would, Arthur, I know that 
you cannot be altogether indifferent to her 
fate. Those whose fates cross our own 
with any great influence, either for good or 
for evil, we can never altogether forget. 
Nor is it right we should. What other 
bonds are there so effective in the progress 
of the world as those knit by Fate, which 
we are often tempted to call chance, be- 
tween those who have nothing else in common 
save their humanity ? Upon the conduct of 
the individual in cases such as these, upon 
his greater or less degree of honour ; upon 
his more or less clear perception of the prin- 
ciples of duty, depend issues which, if we 
look upon the world as of any consequence at 
all, it is impossible to over-rate. Oh, Arthur, 
you place me in a false position ; you force 
me to become your counsellor and strengthener, 
when I am so sorely in need of such a com- 
forter myself. Spare me, I beg you to spare 
me, further pain." 

Whilst she spoke Arthur continued to 
stand with his eyes fixed upon the ground, 
when she ceased he turned away and walked 
to the window. For some minutes he stood 
here, engaged in a fierce conflict with himself. 
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At length lie turned, and again advanced to- 
wards her, his face pale, but less disturbed. 

" Helen," he said, " you are indeed my good 
angel. Now for the second time you decide^ 
an all-important point in ray life. If I am 
by nature passionate and too little disposed 
to reflect, I am also capable of recognising 
the good and the true when they are set be- 
fore me. You have spoken no word but what 
is the essence of truth and honour, and I pro- 
mise you solemnly to act upon what you 
have said. It only remains for you to forget 
me as quickly as possible." 

" When I used that word, Arthur," replied 
Helen, " I scarcely knew what I said. I can 
never forget you ; your memory will be a part 
of my nature, and will last till I die. But I 
shall endeavour to think of you as a dear 
friend, as the brother you might perhaps have 
been to me if Fate had permitted it. Try to 
think of me, too, as a sister." 

*^ Do not mock me, Helen. My love is not 
capable of such transformations, I fear,, 
however much I may resolve to make it so. 
I cannot promise to forget you ; that would 
be beyond my power. You shall lie in my 
heart as the good-genius of my life; and your 
voice, the tone of which will never quit my 
ear, shall be an inward monitor to me, a con- 
science louder than my own. Neither can I 
promise you to relinquish all hope. If ever — " 

Helen held up her hands warningly. He- 
bent his head, and was silent. 
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" If you grant to me such a high place as 
the guiding spirit in your thoughts," she 
said, solemnly, "let my voice be always 
exerted in the name of duty. Duty must rule 
in every act of your life, not only in the one 
circumstance to which you will first apply 
yourself. If you neglect that highest gift of 
nature, that genius which should have power 
to raise you above so many every-day 
troubles, you will be grievously neglecting^ 
that duty. For some time we must not see 
each other, perhaps only after years ought we 
to permit ourselves to meet again ; but in the 
meantime I shall not lose sight of you. I shall 
see your name becoming famous, I shall hear 
it spoken with praise, I shall see your pictures 
and rejoice at the thought that no one can 
understand them so well as myself. Promise 
me that it shall be so, Arthur ; that you will 
strain every nerve to fulfil your part in the 
world's work, that this brief passion of ours 
shall have for its result only a higher degree 
of activity, the striving after higher ends. 
With me, it will be so. Let me cherish the 
hope that it will also be with you." 

**I shall always remember this as your last 
wish," replied Arthur. " It shall be inviol- 
able to me." 

She stepped towards him, and gave him her 
hand, smiling with a content such as only 
noble natures are capable of experiencing. 
To Arthur's eyes, dimmed as they were with 
moisture, her countenance appeared radiant. 
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a halo seemed to play around her bead and 
glorify her. It was in vain he tried to say 
farewell. Neither did Helen pronounce the 
word, but, murmuring, "For your sister, 
Arthur," she offered him her lips. Then he 
relinquished her hand, and first the room- 
door, then the house-door, closed behind him. 
Before he had stepped off the holly-circled 
lawn out into the road, Helen had sunk upon 
the couch, once more in unconsciousness. 



CHAPTER XIII. 



DOMESTIC. 



On the same morning which saw the last 
sorrowful interview between Helen Norman 
and Arthur Golding, a conversation, not very- 
striking in itself, considering the interlo- 
cutors, but of some importance when viewed 
in the light of succeeding events, was being 
held in Mrs. Waghorn's boudoir between that 
lady and her husband. 

Maud had risen, in accordance with her 
usual habits, at the reasonable hour of 
eleven, and towards noon was lying on an 
extremely comfortable couch, close to a 
cheerful fire, with a tempting breakfast 
arranged upon a low table within easy reach 
of her hand. Now and then she ate a mouth- 
ful of toast or sipped her coffee, then she 
would seem to forget everything in a fit of 
deep reverie ; another moment she would 
take up the book which lay open upon the 
chair beside her and read a page or so with 
apparent interest. The book was "Madame 
Bovary," anfl to all appearances, Maud was 
reading it for the first time ; at all events she 
was only about the middle of it. Time was 
of little consequence to Mrs. Waghorn, and 
the announcement of the hour of twelve by a 
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little silver-voiced clock upon the mantel- 
piece did not even cause her to raise her 
head. 

Another sound, however, making itself 
heard upon the stairs a few minutes after, 
seemed to have more effect upon her. It was 
a quick, heavy step, which she knew perfectly- 
well and which appeared somewhat to sur- 
prise her. The step was unmistakably ap- 
proaching her door. She had scarcely time 
to resume her attitude of careless ease before 
her door was thrown violently open, and 
Mr. John Waghorn made his appearance. 
She did not raise her head as he entered, and 
only a slight fluttering of the pages of her 
book indicated that his entrance made any 
impression upon her. 

" What the devil does that mean ? " he 
cried, advancing close to her and holding a 
piece of paper so as almost to touch her face. 

" Thank you," she replied, calmly ; " but 
I am not at all short-sighted. If you will 
have the kindness to let me hold it at a 
proper distance I may be able to answer your 
question." 

He threw it upon her lap, and stood re- 
garding her with a fierce, malevolent scowl. 
Mr. John Waghorn's personal appearance had 
not improved with time. Though still emi- 
nently respectable, when not seen at the 
domestic hearth, it was assuming something 
of haggardness, which the kindly disposed 
would impute to business cares, the more 
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knowing and the less friendly to troubles of 
a somewhat different nature. At all events, 
the woman who could with impunity be made 
the subject of a regard such as the present 
one was scarcely to be envied. 

Maud placed the piece of paper on the 
open pages of " Madame Bovary " and con- 
templated it for a moment. Then she replied, 
with much calmness, and without raising her 
eyes — 

" It strongly resembles a milliner's bill. It 
is a somewhat strange time though for bills 
to be sent." 

" It was sent because I wrote for it," re- 
plied Mr. Waghorn. '' But what the devil 
does it mean, I ask you? £110 odd, since 
Christmas. How do you explain it ? " 

" By the simple fact that it is customary 
for ladies to wear dresses," she replied, sar- 
•castically, "and that I do not pretend to suf- 
ficient moral courage to make an appearance 
in public without one." 

" Damn your fine airs ! " cried the gentle- 
man, seizing the bill rudely from her hands. 
*' Answer plainly. Is this a correct account, 
or isn't it ? " 

" I see no reason to doubt its correctness!" 
replied Maud. " I really cannot be expected 
to remember every article which is sent to me, 
together with its price." 

'' Very well 1 " he exclaimed, folding up 
the bill and thrusting it into his waistcoat 
pocket. " Then I shan't pay it, that's all I " 
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" Indeed ? " she asked. 

"No, I shan't!" he repeated. " Thej 
may take an action, if they like ; most likely 
they will. But they can't get money out of 
empty pockets, that's one satisfaction. What'& 
more, I shall send a notice to all your trades- 
people that they're not to supply you in 
future, and, if that's not enough, I'm hanged 
if I don't advertise you in the papers. See if 
I don't ! " 

" You are of course at liberty to behave 
with just as much rudeness and brutality as 
accords with your nature," remarked Maud, 
taking up her book as if to resume her read- 
ing. 

Mr. Waghom stood with his hands thrust 
into his trouser-pockets, biting his lower 
lip. Perhaps is was his position which sug- 
gested Maud's next remark. 

" You made some allusion to empty 
pockets," she said. " Did you mean anything 
by it, or was it one of those pieces of gentle 
irony in which you are wont to find pleasure ?" 

Mr. Waghorn turned slightly away, but 
almost immediately faced round again. 

" You will know sooner or later," he said^ 
kicking over a handsome little buffet which 
stood before the couch, '' so I may as well 
tell you plainly at once. If I said empty 
pockets, I meant it. You needn't be sur- 
prised any morning if you have to leave this 
house. I shall have to sell it, and the sooner 
the better." 
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" Or, in plain words," suggested Maud, 
laying down her book, and, for the first 
titne, looking her husband in the face, " you 
are about to become a bankrupt ? " 

" It isn't unlikely. It's well I have your 
money to fall back upon, or things might go 
devilish hard with us." 

As he ceased speaking he began to whistle 
to himself, and walked to the window. 
Maud's eyes followed him with an expression 
half of surprise, half of gratified hatred. 

** I didn't quite uuderstand your last 
remark," she said, after a moment's silence. 

** I said," he replied, turning only half 
towards her, and still pretending to look at 
something down in the street, " that if I 
hadn't your money to fall back upon, things 
might go devilish hard." 

" My money ? " 

"Yes, your money," he repeated, with 
irritation. " I suppose it isn't all spent, is 
it?" • 

" If you mean what was settled upon me 
at my marriage, I am happy to be able to 
inform you that neither principal nor inte- 
rest has been touched. As to your having it 
to fall back upon, I am at a loss to under- 
stand the expression." 

She rose as she spoke, and stood in front 
of the fire, drawing a light shawl about her 
shoulders. Over the mantel-piece was a large 
mirror, in which she regarded herself. The 
mirror reflected a peculiar smile. 

VOL. in. z 
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" It isn't hard to understand plain Eng- 
lish," exclaimed her husband, suddenly facing 
her. " If my money's all done I suppose we 
must make yours go as far as it will, mustn't 
we?" 

" Mr. Waghorn,'* was the calm reply, "we 
had better understand each other at once. 
The money which is mine, I mean to keep to 
myself. If necessary I must live on it; but 
I should wish immediately to relieve your 
mind from any expectation of sharing it with 
me. Perhaps you will understand me better 
if I say that I would not draw a cheque for 
one guinea to save your life to-morrow." 

She gave expression to this amiable senti- 
ment with a quiet clearness of 'tone and a 
firmness of countenance which showed veiy 
plainly shemeant what she said. For a moment 
Mr. Waghorn regarded her with lowering eye- 
brows, evidently at a loss how to reply to this 
declaration of opinion. 

" In other words," he remarked at length, 
in a lower voice than ordinary, " if you find 
the ship sinking you'll just do your best to 
get clear of it." 

" Precisely," replied Maud. 

At this reply, extinguishing the last ray of 
hope which had served to sustain the impu- 
dent courage of his base nature, Waghorn 
suddenly gave reins to the passion which was 
boiling within him. His eyes flashed and his 
face became red with anger. 

" I dare you to say so ! " he cried. " By 
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<xod ! I dare you to say so ! Who is it that 
has done most to ruin me, if not yourself, 
with bills like this ? And now you think to 
get out of all the consequences and run away 
to live on your own money. But you shan't 
do so, don't think so. Do you know who it 
is you are trying to bully ? Damn you, you 
she-devil I Who's master here, you or I ? " 

" It appears by your own confession," re- 
plied Maud, stepping back a little before his 
violence, but speaking with undiminished firm- 
ness and calmness of tone, " that you won't 
bo master here long. If you flatter yourself 
that you have ever been master of me, I 
assure you, you ai'e strangely mistaken. I, 
indeed, am to have the charge' of ruining you 
made against me, am I ? I suppose your own 
temperance and frugality are so eminent that 
you are at a loss to account for expenditure 
otherwise. If you ever gambled, if you ever 
drank, if you had ever kept mistresses, it 
would have been a different thing. But then 
your abstinence from all those vices has been 
so wonderful. If you had been in the habit 
of betting on horse-races or losing money at 
cards, your friends would certainly have 
talked of it, and I should have heard their 
amiable comments, which, as it is, I have 
never done. If you had been in the habit of 
drinking too much I should certainly have 
noticed it, I might even have seen you in- 
toxicated at times ; it is even possible you 
might have been so unlucky as to figure in 
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the police-court for drunken assaults ; but as 
I never knew you anything but strictly sober 
and gentlemanly in your demeanour that 
suggestion is of course impossible. Then, if 
you had had a weakness for the society 
of second-rate actresses and ballet-girls, one 
might have explained a great deal of expen- 
diture, but such a hypothesis is of course out 
of the question. Otherwise I should certainly 
have seen ill-spelt letters to you occasionally^ 
lying about your bedroom; I might have 
noticed you driving about in hansoms at 
night with young ladies of dubious appear- 
ance ; or even such a thing might have hap- 
pened to me as to go down into my own 
drawing-room after midnight and to find you 
revelling there with some half-dozen common 
prostitutes. But how shocking such things 
would have been ; how happy I should esteem 
myself that I have a husband so absolutely 
faithful to his wife ! Yes, certainly I must 
be the cause of your ruin. I can see no 
other explanation of it ! " 

She had scarcely pronounced the last word 
of this speech, burning throughout with the 
fiercest sacasm, when passion overmastered 
the hearer's last remnant of self-restraint. 
Uttering a frenzied oath, he sprang forward, 
and, with his open hand, struck her a fierce 
blow upon the head. With a shriek, half of 
alarm, half of pain, she fell back upon the 
couch ; but in a moment started up from it 
again. Whilst Waghorn stood, quivering 
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with passion, and blind to her movements, 
she had sprung to a drawer, wrenched it 
open, and grasped something which glistened 
in her hand. There was an instant flash, a 
loud report, and the mirror over the fire- 
place shattered into a thousand pieces. Whilst 
the sound of the pistol-shot was still echoing 
loudly through the room, Waghorn once more 
leaped like a tiger upon the maddened woman, 
wrenched the pistol from her hand, threw it 
aside ; then, grasping each of her arms, 
dashed her violently upon the floor. Twice 
he raised her by her arms, and twice dashed 
her down again, she shrieking loudly. At the 
last blow she became insensible. Then he 
took up the pistol, and, thrusting it into his 
pocket, left the room in time to meet the ser- 
vants who were rushing up-stairs, and give 
them a satisfactory explanation of the alarm. 



After Arthur s departure, Helen Norman 
passed the rest of the day in strict seclusion; 
not even Lucy Venning was summoned to 
keep her company. The fits of violent grief, 
almost of despair, which alternated with her 
hours of silent suffering, were such as no one 
might be witness of. She knew well that 
this agony would be but transitory, that the 
morrow would find her once more calm and 
resolved to struggle with her fate ; but in 
the meantime the storm of passion must 
have its way, must wreak its full fury upon 
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her frame, must make her weak in body in 
order that she might become strong in soul. 

In the course of the afternoon she was dis- 
turbed by a knock at her door. She did not 
open, but asked what was wanted. A servant 
informed her that Mrs. Waghom had called 
and wished very much to see her. Helen 
shuddered at the thought of an interview with 
Maud, in her present state of mind ; she 
knew that it would be impossible for her ta 
endure the stream of small talk, flavoured 
with cynical comments upon the speaker's 
self and the world in general, which Maud 
had of late only appeared capable of. She 
sent her compliments to Mrs. Waghorn, 
begging she might be excused on considera- 
tion of somewhat severe indisposition. Ap- 
parently this message sufficed, for the servant 
did not return. 

During the night she woke up in a fit of 
coughing, such as had once before broken a 
sleep of anguish, and with the same results. 
There was blood in her mouth. Again the 
hours of nameless terror had to be endured, 
again she seemed to see ghostly figures 
sitting beside her bed. Again she felt acutely 
her painful loneliness, more now, after the 
brief taste of such delightful companionship 
than ever before. Lucy was sleeping in the 
next room, but what was to be gained by 
waking her ? Lucy was a dear, affectionate 
child, a sweet associate of calm hours, but 
for midnight scenes such as this all unfitted^ 
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Peace came with the following day, partly 
as a consequence of almost complete 
physical prostration. Helen was so entirely 
worn out that her mind gladly took refuge in 
any trifle to escape the painful and ever- 
renewed struggle with grief. Through the 
morning Lucy was a welcom3 companion at 
her side, as she lay upon the sofa. Lucy, 
with a woman's tact, readily divined what 
had passed, and understood, moreover, Helen's 
reason for keeping silence thereon. She saw 
that her friend could not as yet bear to speak 
of her sorrows. The time would come when 
to speak of them would be a relief, and Lucy 
knew well that Helen would then choose no 
other than herself for a confidante. When in 
the afternoon Mrs. Cumberbatch made her 
appearance Helen did not view her approach 
with as much annoyance as usual. Friendly 
faces of whatever kind were welcome to her 
at present. Mrs. Cumberbatch made a few 
inquiries in a low tone with regard to Helen's 
health, then took a seat, and, in her ordinary 
manner, became absorbed in needle-work. 
We have mentioned that it was her habit to 
smile much to herself when thus occupied ; 
but to-day she smiled to a quite extraordinary 
extent ; so much so that Helen, who, per- 
haps for the first time, found some amuse- 
ment in watching her, and speculating upon 
the character of her thoughts, felt sure that 
there was something more than ordinary 
upon her mind. 
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" Have you any news to-day, Mrs. Cum- 
berbatch? " she asked, at length, almost 
surprised at the curious frame of mind which 
urged her to provoke the dialogue she 
generally so much dreaded. 

" I presume you have yourself heard none, 
my dear — h'm ? " asked Mrs. Cumberbatch, 
in her quiet tone, looking at Helen out of 
the corners of her eyes, without raising her 
head from her work. 

*' None whatever," replied Helen, smiling 
slightly. " I see but little of what is known 
as 'the world' " 

" Then you know nothing of the strange 
occurrences at the Waghorns' — h'm ? " 

"Nothing," replied Helen. ''What oc- 
currences do you allude to ? " 

She smiled as she asked, knowing well the 
kind of incident to which Mrs. Cumberbatch 
was wont to attach importance. 

"Very strange occurrences indeed," said 
Mrs. Cumberbatch, slightly raising her eye- 
brows. " As yet they are only whispered 
among the intimate friends of the family. I 
should scarcely be justified in repeating them 
to anyone but yourself." 

Helen continued to wear upon her face a 
ook of interrogation. 

" You will scarcely credit what I say, my 
dear," pursued Mrs. Cumberbatch, who 
evidently had the utmost delight in detailing 
her intelligence. " It is whispered — only 
whispered — that a dreadful scene took place 
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in the house yesterday ; in short, a terrible 
quarrel between Mr. and Mrs. Waghom ; the 
end of which was that Mr. Waghorn sud- 
denly took a pistol out of his pocket and 
fired it at Mrs. Waghorn. Fortunately he 
missed his aim." 

Helen looked at the speaker for some mo- 
ments in the utmost astonishment. 

" Surely, Mrs. Cumberbatch," she said, 
" this is some strange exaggeration." 

"I should myself have thought so," re- 
plied the other, " had not I learned it from 
one who was all but a spectator of the in- 
cident, Mrs. Waghorn's own maid." 

This she said with an air of great con- 
fidence, and with many motions of the eye- 
brows. Helen remained mute for a while, 
,then suddenly asked — 

" Do vou know the hour at which this ex- 
traordinary event took place ? " 

" I think very shortly after noon." 

Helen remembered that it had been nearly 
four o'clock when Maud's visit was announced 
to her. She sank into troubled reflections. 

" But that is only part of the news," pur- 
sued Mrs. Cumberbatch. '' Shortly after 
this occurrence, Mrs. Waghorn appears to 
have left the house on foot, and at noon to- 
day she had neither returned nor been heard 
of." 

For Helen this was distressing news, not 
merely because she still retained a friendly 
interest in Maud and could not have heard 
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of any misfortune happening to her without 
pain, but also for reasons which were ex- 
tremely characteristic of her exquisitely 
sensitive mind, reasons which to ordinary 
persons would appear visionary, but which 
were suflBciently serious with Helen to cause 
her acute suffering at a moment when she 
had believed that her capacities for suffering 
were exhausted. She deceived herself in 
thinking that pain of her own could ever be 
so engrossing as to deprive her of sympathy 
with the pains of others, and the sympathy 
now excited in her on Maud's account found 
its own reward in the diversion of her 
thoughts from their previous rugged channel. 
At once she imagined to herself, with a vivid- 
ness entirely new, all the wretchedness of a 
marriage which could result in events such 
as these ; she realised for the first time the 
supreme unhappiness which must have 
formed the under-current of Maud's life for 
so long a time. And, as she did so, she re- 
proached herself bitterly for that cold in- 
difference on her own part which had led her 
to turn away from the playmate of her child- 
hood as from one with whom she had nothing* 
in common. More than ever did her con- 
science smite her when she reflected that 
only yesterday afternoon Maud had called to 
see her, and had been refused admission, 
when in all likelihood she came to make a 
last appeal for Helen's support, to beg for ad- 
vice in the midst of all manner of troubles^ 
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and temptation. Certainly there had been 
no suflBcient gronnd for refusing to see her* 
Helen blushed as she reflected that this had 
been one of the most flagrant cases of sel- 
fishness which memory could bring to her 
charge. Her conscience, moreover, took a 
wider range. One of the principal reasons 
for her constant neglect of Maud had been 
her own absorption in her daily work among 
the poor and the suffering. But, after all, 
did not charity begin at home? Was it 
right of her to neglect the opportunity of 
saving from wreck a life which had long been 
in such close connection with her own, be- 
cause, forsooth, she was preoccupied with 
plans for the feeding and clothing of those 
who were complete strangers to her ? Helen 
felt that there was something wrong in this. 
Perhaps her own sufferings of the last few 
days had taught her to appreciate more 
keenly than hitherto the fact that there are 
other pains in the world besides those in- 
volved in want of clothes or food, and that 
people who never knew what it was to lack 
these necessaries may yet be subject to per- 
haps acute torments. Helen feared that her 
method of thought had somewhat lacked 
breadth, that she would have been none the 
worse for nourishing a more universal charity^ 
These thoughts crowded upon her in the 
interval of the present conversation, but it 
was not till after she had revolved them for 
some days that they began to assume dis- 
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tinct shapes in her mind. In the meantime 
she made many attempts to discover the 
place of Maud's retreat, but altogether with- 
out success. In these attempts she made 
Mrs. Cumberbatch her ally, forcing herself 
at the same time to study that lady's character 
more closely than she had hitherto done and 
to discover what good elements it contained. 
She found that with the exception of a 
monstrous curiosity in all things, and a per- 
verted bigotry in matters of religion, there 
was nothing especially objectionable in Mrs. 
Cumberbatch. Among her, at any rate more 
useful, qualities was a degree of worldly 
wisdom which surprised Helen, and which 
appeared likely to be of considerable use in 
the present undertaking. She appeared to 
have no doubt of the circumstances under 
which Maud had disappeared, stating plainly, 
though with that entourage of nods and 
frowns and interrogatory particles which 
always marked her communications, that 
Maud had gone off somewhere or other with 
Augustus WhiflBe. In the course of con- 
fidential talk she incidentally owned to Helen 
that she had for some time been in the habit 
of receiving special intelligence from Mrs. 
Waghorn's jille de chambre^ probably under 
the instigation of no other motive than un- 
adulterated curiosity, and from this young 
woman she had learned secrets of a some- 
what peculiar nature. One of these was 
that Maud had of late frequently lent con- 
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siderable sums to young Whiffle to aid him 
in his enterprise on the turf, and had received 
back most of them with interest to boot. To 
Helen's horror, Mrs. Gumberbatch saw 
nothing at all unlikely in the supposition that 
Maud was at present living somewhere with 
Whiffle, who was doing his best for them 
both in those special kind of speculations to 
which his genius was adapted. 

Mrs. Curaberbatch's sagacity and know- 
ledge of circumstances had led her to a fairly 
just opinion of the state of affairs. A month 
or so after Maud's disappearance from Lon- 
don, a lady and gentleman of genteel ap- 
pearance established themselves tor a brief 
period in one of the finest hotels at Scar- 
borough and made a great figure among the 
visitors whom the early spring found amus- 
ing or doctoring themselves at that fashion- 
able sea-port. The pair were written down 
in the visitor's book as Mr. and Mrs. Baldwin. 
What title they had to this name will appear 
from a brirf conversation between them as 
they strolled together one evening along the 
esplanade. 

" I tell you," said the gentleman, who ap- 
peared slightly out of temper, " that it was 
nothing but a piece of devilish bad luck. 
The horse stumbled over a stone, or some 
other cursed thing that stood in the way, and 
so the race was lost and your five hundred at 
the same time. It couldn't be helped. We 
must just submit to it." 
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" If we have to submit to many more such 
little accidents," replied the lady, with an 
ill-pleased shrug, *' I fancy we shall be obliged 
to dissolve partnership in consequence." 

" Pooh, pooh, Maud," replied the young 
man, in whom the reader of course recognises 
Mr. Augustus Whiffle. '* I thought you were 
too cool a hand to fret yourself on a matter 
such as this. Now look, I'll tell you some- 
thing to revive your spirits. I've got the 
very best tip for the second spring New- 
market that ever fellow had. Sure to clear 
a gold mine. So cheer up, old girl." 

The evening air soon becoming unpleasantly 
keen, Mr. and Mrs. Baldwin shortly returned 
to their hotel. On their way they passed 
the post-office. Augustus took the oppor- 
tunity to enter and inquire for letters. He 
came out with two in his hands, one directed 
to himself, and one to Maud. 

" Ho, ho ! " exclaimed Augustus, as soon 
as he skimmed through his letter. " Here's 
a little news for you, Maud. Thompson writes 
me that Waghorn has gone past redemp- 
tion, and that the house is for sale. He doesn't 
seem to know exactly what brought on the 
big smash. At all events everything is to be 
sold up — advertised in yesterday's papers. 
Don't you feel disposed to go and bid for one 
or two of your own things ? " 

In the meantime Maud had glanced over 
her own communication, which was from a 
female acquaintance in London. 
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*' Oh, don't flatter yourself you have the 
monopoly of news," she exclaimed, as she 
folded the letter up and replaced it in the 
envelope. " It may interest you to hear that 
Mr. John Waghorn has just filed a petition 
for divorce from liis wife on the ground 
of her — &c., &c. You can imagine the 
rest." 

"The devil!" cried Augustus, suddenly 
standing still. " Are you serious ?'' 

" Perfectly, and 1 have no doubt whatever 
the news is true. 1 am delighted to hear it. 
I'm off to town by the first train to-morrow 
morning ! " 

" But, I say, Maud — damnation ! Think 
of the infernal scandal. Why, I shall appear 
in the newspapers as co-respondent." 

" Of course you will," returned Maud, 
with the utmost nonchalance. " and in conse- 
quence I shall get my freedom. Thank your 
stars you have the power to confer a benefit 
on someone. I assure you, I'm perfectly 
delightea ! " 

In consequence of this intelligence the two 
returned to town the following day. Maud 
took a couple of modest rooms for the present 
in Gower Street, and Mr. Whiffle returned to 
his ordinary abode and his customary avoca- 
tions, very much disgusted at the prospect of 
having his name ere long associated with 
proceedings in the Divorce Court. His ap- 
prehensions were completely fulfilled. One 
morning early in May, Mrs. Cumberbatch 
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had the pleasure of pointing out to Helen 
the following passage in a daily paper : — 

" Waghorn v. Waghobn and Whiffle. 

** Mr. appeared for the petitioner. 

*' The petitioner married the respondent in 
August, 1871, and they lived together at the 
former's residence in London until early in 
March of the present year, when the re- 
spondent left her husband, subsequently^ 
accompanying the co-respondent to several 
parts of England as his wife. The peti- 
tioner now prayed for a divorce on the 
ground of his wife's adultery. There was 
no defence, and the Court granted a decree 
msi. 

As we shall not again have the pleasure of 
meeting personally with Mr. Augustus 
WbiflBe, I may as well state that, despite tlie 
above little incident, his father's influence in 
time obtained for him a " cure of souls," to 
which w^as attached emoluments of a highly 
satisfactory nature. There is every reason 
to suppose that to the present day the 
reverend gentleman fulfils his ecclesiastical 
functions w^ith, to say the least, all that 
ardour of disposition by which we have seen 
him so distinguished. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



THB BEQINNINQ OF THB BND. 

After the first shock of passionate grief had 
been lived through, and when Arthur was 
capable of calmly reviewing his position, he 
found that he could look forward to the 
future with something more than resignatioo. 
Nor will the reader be at a loss to account for 
this apparently strange condition. In consti- 
tution of mind eminently an idealist, he was 
yet, as we have had frequent opportunities of 
seeing, singularly dependent upon external 
influences for the shape which his idealism 
should for the time assume. The secret of 
his life lay in the fact that his was an ill- 
balanced nature, lacking that element of a 
firm and independent will which might at any 
moment exert its preponderance in situations 
of doubt. Hence it resulted that he was one 
of those men whose lives seem to have little 
result for the world save as useful illustra- 
tions of the force of circumstances — one 
of those who, had Fprtune directed his path 
amid congenial scenes, might have developed 
a rich individuality. As it was, though noble 
impulse unmistakably constituted the soil of 
his mind, adverse ciicumstances forbade his 
giving to the implanted seeds that care which 
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might have nourished them into flower and 
fruit. All the more sensible was he to the 
influence of those who, assuming the position 
of his own will, exerted themselves to direct 
the cultivation of his nature. Once he bad pos- 
sessed such a guide in William Noble ; at 
present he was as clay in the hands of Helen 
Norman. In both of these friends he felt 
the presence of that which he himself lacked 
— a strong will ; and in both cases he clung 
to the leadership of this will with a presenti- 
ment that it was his best resource. William 
Noble he had formerly followed from respect 
for his sterling character and admiration of 
his lofty aims. But both these feelings had 
yielded before the influence of Helen Norman, 
who established immutably, with the seal of 
passion, the power which her ideal character 
might only have exerted for a while. Thus 
it was that Arthur looked forward with a 
strauge kind of pleasure to the strict pur- 
sual of the course which Helen had enjoined 
upon him. The fact that the injunction car- 
ried with it the infliction of fearful torture 
rather attracted than terrified him ; he was 
about to suffer for her sake, in the pursuit of 
a noble ideal which she had set before him, 
and this consideration was to Arthur Golding 
an impulse stronger than that which any 
prospect of mere worldly ease could have 
afforded. Indeed, it was only in the pursuit 
of such ideals that he could ever hope to find 
-ease. It was nothing to him that the way 
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led through unheard-of suffering. Already 
he had suffered much more than falls to the 
lot of ordinary men, and he might reasonably 
hope that, by constant endurance, his torture 
would become his element. 

To say that it was pure idealism which 
drove him onward to his dread task would 
not be the whole truth ; there was also hope. 
To say that he hoped for an ultimate ter- 
mination of his strife, that he hoped some 
day to be able to claim his reward, is but to 
say that he was a man. The hope was not 
one upon which he could permit himself to 
dwell, which, indeed, he could venture to 
contemplate as existing at all ; but for all 
that it was there, no inconsiderable element 
of his determined courage. Instinctively he 
knew that Helen also was nursing the same 
hope. They were both young ; both could 
wait, untroubled by the faintest distrust of 
each other's purposes. What power could 
forbid them to hope ? 

Arthur's first task was to re-discover 
Carrie. He could not tell whether she would 
again come to his lodgings, but it was pos- 
sible, and he must not miss her in case she 
did. Accordingly, he took the resolution of 
telling Mr. Venning the facts concerning his 
marriage, and also his future intentions. 
This step taken, he began an active search. 
He knew that there was little chance of dis- 
covering Carrie in the day time, so through 
the day he applied himself steadfastly to his 
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work, and at night went forth and wandered 
for hours about those districts where, as his 
former experience told him, women of 
Carrie's class were most wont to congregate. 
Save such vague guidance as this, he had 
absolutely no clue to her whereabouts.. He 
frequently inserted advertisements in the 
newspapers, but they remained without 
answer. Many a time when walking late at 
night along the Strand, or in the Haymarket, 
or about Regent Street or Oxford Street, he 
caught a distant glimpse of a form resem* 
bling that which he sought ; then he would 
hurry in pursuit, and only when the approach 
of his quick step had caused the girl to look 
round would find that he had been deceived. 
At such times he was absolutely proof 
against all seductive arts ; the sensual part 
of his nature seemed for the present subdued 
before the seriousness of his task. Night 
after night he frequented scenes of gaiety, of 
debauch of the most depraved licentious- 
ness, but always with the same sad, fixed 
face, the same impatient eagerness of glance, 
which denoted something very different from 
the pursuit of pleasure. He had somewhat 
the air of a gambler, wandering about in 
feverish search of an opportunity to retrieve 
his ruined fortunes. He never spoke to any 
one, and, as he lived in unbroken silence 
during the day time, his manner showed that 
nervous shyness peculiar to those who live 
much in solitude. Possibly the nature of 
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Lis search may also have contributed to make 
him timid and shrinking, for he dreaded to 
meet with Carrie at least as much as he de- 
sired to do so. His feverish imagination ex- 
hausted itself in the picturing of horrible 
circumstances amid which he might find her. 
Every crowd in the street caused him a vagua 
dread. He became by degrees nervously 
sensitive to unusual noises; sometimes an 
unexpected touch when he was passing along 
the street would cause him to start violently. 
Doubtless much of this was due to ill-health, 
caused by want of sleep and the constant 
mental trouble he endured. Soon he had 
not even the resource of wholesome work, for 
alas ! art was becoming once more distasteful 
to him. He missed the cheerful energy 
which had lately urged him on whenever he 
took up the pencil, the ever-active imagina- 
tion revealing to him worlds of glorious pos- 
sibilities, the rapid heart-beat which was his 
reward when he had achieved a success. 
Now he was obliged to force himself to his 
easel, and the labour of an hour wearied him 
inexpressibly in body and mind. 

Already he had begun to ask himself 
whether this search could endure for ever, 
and what course he should pursue if unable 
to attain his object, when, one night towards 
the end of April, his wanderings came to an 
end. It had been a severe night, bitter with 
alternating snow, hail and rain, and with a 
piercing wind which never ceased to rush 
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along the muddy streets, setting at defiance 
every protection. Despite the weather, 
Arthur had wandered about as usual, partly 
from mere habit, partly because his own room 
was intolerable to him. Though he had 
scarcely any hope of recognising the face he 
sought, he never ceased to scan the features 
of every woman that passed him, feeding the 
melancholy in his heart upon the endless 
variety of woe which was thus exhibited to 
him. But about eleven the storm became so 
fierce that it was hardly possible to stand 
against it. At this moment he found him- 
self near a lighted entrance into which 
several people were hastening, and hither he 
too repaired, in the intention of seeking 
shelter till the violent hail was over. It was 
a narrow doorway, situated in a very shabby 
back street, and, as he entered, he found 
himself in front of a second door, on which 
was a large placard, exhibiting the words, 
*' Tableaux Vivants." Hearing the sound of 
music within, he pushed the door open, and 
entered a moderate-sized room, lighted only 
by a jet of glass suspended from the low 
ceiling. Standing and sitting about the room 
were some thirty or forty men, engaged in 
watching the entertainment. Their eyes 
were directed to a small elevated platform, 
of circular shape, which was placed imme- 
diately under the gas-jet, the rays from 
which were concentrated upon it by means of 
a large shade. On the platform, which kept 
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slowly revolviDg to the sound of a melan- 
choly hand-organ, stood two women, at first 
sight apparently naked, but in reality clothed 
in ti^ht-fitting tissue of flesh-colour. The 
fact that one was in the act of offering an 
apple for the other's acceptance rendered it 
probable that the group was meant to repre- 
sent Adam and Eve. As the platform re- 
volved, the two engaged in a slow pantomime 
indicative of conversation. Such was the 
entertainment, watched in silence, only 
broken now and then by a coarse laugh or a 
whispered comment. Of course it was 
meant to be vicious, and certainly was in- 
decent in character; but surely not the 
severest moralist could have devised a means 
of showing more clearly the hideousness of 
vice. The cold, bare room, swept through 
by a gust from the street whenever the door 
opened, the wailing hand-organ playing a 
waltz in the time of a psalm-tune, and with 
scarcely a correct note, the assemblage of 
gross and brutal-featured men, whose few 
remarks were the foulest indecencies, the 
reek of bad tobacco which was everywhere 
present, the dim light, save on the revolving 
platform where the shivering wretches went 
through their appointed parts, — surely only 
in England, where popular amusement is but 
known in theory, could so ghastly an ensemble 
attract a single spectator. 

But to Arthur it was no opportunity for 
moralising. Scarcely had he taken half-a- 
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dozen steps towards the end of the room 
where the platform was, before he suddenly- 
stopped. As he entered, the backs of the 
women had been towards him, but now the 
revolution had brought their faces under the 
light, and that moment he knew that he had 
found Carrie. The one holding up the apple 
could be no other than she. Her features 
were paler and thinner than they had been 
even on the night when he last saw her. 
Her hair, which had always been wonder- 
fully long and thick, now fell quite loosely 
upon her shoulders, and to below her waist. 
Her face was distorted with the semblance 
ot a smile; but so intensely was she suffer- 
ing from the cold that her parted teeth 
frequently chattered, and her hand trembled 
visibly. 

On either side of the platform, green cur- 
tains shut off a portion of the room, and 
behind these the two performers disappeared 
as soon as their pantomime was at an end. 
Inquiry of the door-keeper informed Arthur 
that the payment of a shilling entitled the 
spectators to go behind the scenes, or, in 
other words, behind the green curtains. 
Almost throwing the money at the man, he 
hastened to avail himself of the privilege. 
Besides the two performers, who had cast 
over themselves a little extra clothing for 
the sake of warmth, he found two or three 
other women, evidently preparing to go upon 
the platform, and chatting the while with 
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Tialf-a-dozen low-looking men, who stood 
there with their hands in their pockets, 
smoking. At Arthur's entrance, Carrie 
raised her hands, with an artificial smile of 
welcome; but, recognising him the same 
moment, she involuntarily gave utterance to 
a low scream, and rose to her feet, as if with 
some thought of escaping. Arthur made no 
sign in reply, but simply drew near to the 
wretched girl and addressed her in a low 
voice, inaudible to the others present. 

" I have been seeking you for many weeks, 
Carrie," he said, ** and had almost given up 
in despair. Quick ; dress, and come out of 
this horrible place." 

"Come?" she repeated, as if not under- 
standing, while every limb trembled. " Where 
to?" 

" With me, with me," said Arthur. " I 
cannot explain. Only be quick." 

**But I can't go," she replied. "I'm 
engaged for an hour yet. He won't let me 
go," she added, nodding towards the other 
side of the curtains. 

" Who? The man at the door ? " 

'' Yes." 

*^ How much has he paid you ?" 

" He hasn't paid me yet ; but he'll pay 
me five shillings at the end of the week." 

" Dress at once, then. I will go and speak 
to him." 

Half-a-crown to the man at the door re- 
moved all difficulties, and in a very few 
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minutes the two issued together into the 
street. 

The violence of the storm had by this^ 
time spent itself, but tlie rain still fell 
heavily. They hurried on together, side by 
side, in silence, till at length Arthur stopped 
before a small cofPee-house. 

"Are you hungry, Carrie?" he asked,, 
turnino^ and lookinof into her face. 

She shook her head. 

Beckoning her to follow, he pushed open 
the door and entered. In a few moments 
he had paid for a night's lodging, and, accom- 
panied by Carrie, was shown upstairs into a 
small and not too clean -looking bedroom. 
The waiter gave him a candle and retired. 
Arthur turned the key in the door, and then 
faced Carrie, whose eyes had followed his 
motions with wonder. 

'' Last time I saw you, Carrie," he said, 
speaking in a low voice, lest he should be 
heard through the thin walls, " 1 behaved 
cruelly to you. You told me how anxious 
you were to return to a better life, and how 
you repented of the past, and yet I let you 
go away without a word of kindness or an 
offer of forgiveness. For along time I have 
tried to find you, wishing to make amends 
for my unkindness. Now let us forget the 
past. Come and live with me again as my 
wife. Will you, Carrie ? " 

As he regarded the girl's suffering face, a 
deep feeling of compassion had by degrees 

h 
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awakened within his heart, and he nourished 
it eagerly, trusting that it might render his 
task easier to him. 

" How can I be your wife, Arthur ? " re- 
turned Carrie, sobbing. " You don't know 
what I have gone through ; you don't know 
what a miserable wretch I am. I am not fit 
to be your wife." 

" Yes," replied Arthur, " you are more fit 
than when we first met. You have suffered 
severely ; you are better able to understand 
the pleasures of a quiet, virtuous life. You 
will no longer think me foolish when I urge 
you to improve yourself ; you will feel that I 
was always anxious for your happiness, and 
could see more clearly than you how it was 
to be attained. I assure you I shall never 
think of the past, and you will soon forget it 
in the happiness of a better life. Have you 
still any love for me, Carrie ? " 

"I have always loved you," she said, weep* 
ing bitterly. " It isn't you as has been 
cruel to me, Arthur ; it's me as has behaved 
as if I hated you, though all the while I 
loved you better than I ever loved any one 
else. It was all the drink ; it drove me to 
do things and to say things as I shouldn't 
never have thought on, and as I didn't mean 
— no, upon my word, I didn't. If I can only 
keep from drink, Arthur, I could be a 
faithful and hard-working wife, indeed I 
could. I'll do my best, I will. But I feel I'm. 
not fit to live with you. I never was fit." 
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" We won't talk any more about it, Carrie," 
said the young man, pressing her hand 
kindly. " It is possible to begin again and 
correct all our mistakes ; for I have made 
mistakes as well as you. Only promise me 
that you will do your very best, for, you 
know, it cannot be done without an effort." 

*'Yes, yes, I will promise," said Carrie. 
*^ I'll do my very best, indeed I will. If I 
can only keep from drink you shan't have 
nothing to complain of. Kiss me, Arthur ! 
Oh, it's so long since you kissed me, and I've 
always loved you, all the while." 

He bent his head, and she clung to him 
with a fervour resembling that of the early 
days of their love. There was no feigning 
in this outbreak of passion, it was a genuine 
gleam of womanly nature making itself visible 
amid the foul gloom of a desecrated humanity. 
When she said that she had always loved him, 
she spoke the simple truth, strange and in- 
<5redible as it may seem. This feeling it had 
been which had alone preserved her from 
sinking into absolute brutality, as the majority 
of sucii women do ; upon its development 
depended her only chance of rising to a 
purer life. And Arthur, though he could 
not persuade himself into a belief of reviving 
passion, yet experienced so intensely the 
emotion of pity, felt so keenly the full pathos 
of her broken words, was so profoundly 
touched by the sense of her helplessness, 
that the thought of once more being a provi- 
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dence to the poor suffering outcast melted 
his heart, and for the moment made him for- 
get to compare her with Helen. 

Already, in anticipation of this events 
Arthur had realised in cash one hundred 
pound s out of his T hree Per Cents. , and with this 
he was enabled to take and furnish two rooms 
for himself and Carrie. In order to remove 
her as far as possible from the temptations 
of the town, he chose his lodgings in a quiet 
little street in Hampstead, at this time of 
year a delightful neighbourhood, where he 
hoped that the calmness of the surroundings^ 
the fresh, healthful air, and the constant 
presence of nature, would likewise act bene- 
ficially upon his own mood and renew his 
artistic impulses. It was with strange sen- 
sations that he sat down to pass the first 
evening in his new home with Carrie at his 
side. For more than a week the latter had 
been engaged in purchasing articles of cloth^ 
ing for herself. Arthur had not attended her 
on these shopping excursions, being unwill- 
ing to arouse the suspicion of distrust, and 
he had been astonished at the moderation 
which Carrie had exhibited in the quality and 
number of her purchases. It seemed as 
though she had made up her mind to destroy 
at a blow all the extravagant propensities of 
her nature, and to demonstrate by the severe 
simplicity of her external appearance the 
change which had come over her mind. To* 
night she sat in a dress of her own making. 
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an extremely plain print gown with no trace 
of adornment ; her hair done up into a single 
plait behind her head, and fixed with merely 
a piece of black ribbon. Attired thus, she 
still retained much of her old beauty, though 
her eyes were dark and heavy and there was 
a woeful hoUowness in her cheeks. In her 
behaviour she was extremely quiet, not often 
speaking, sitting most of her time with an 
absent, melancholy look, and often sighing 
deeply. Her health was utterly shattered ; 
even the performance of the lightest house- 
hold work taxed her strength almost beyond 
its endurance. Yet as he sat gazing at her 
in the evening twilight, pretending to be 
engaged with a book, Arthur felt his heart 
warm with a glow of delight, which was no 
other than the glad sense of having performed 
a just action. He had once more raised 
Carrie from the depths of wretchedness to 
comfort and respectability. His mind was 
almost at ease this evening. There was 
something like hope pictured before him in 
the warm hues of the western sky, a calm, 
sober hope, which should have its source in 
nothing but the steadfast performance of 
duty. When at length his look met Carrie's 
by chance, he smiled upon her, with a kindli- 
ness which was scarcely distinguishable from 
affection. 

In this way Arthur conscientiously did his 
best to adapt himself to his circumstances and 
render his life tolerable. His was a nature 
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which ever found its amplest joy in the gratU 
fication of others, and during the first few 
weeks of his new life, he was even happy in 
watching Carrie's delight at every fresh in- 
stance of his thoughtf Illness and care for her. 
He had recommenced his work, too, and was 
constantly engaged in making studies for what 
he meant should be a great picture, the sub- 
ject to be the Pleading of Portia. As was 
always the case when a new and strong idea 
suddenly possessed itself of his mind, Arthur 
worked with the utmost enthusiasm for 
several weeks. Carrie he used for his model 
of the female form, for male figures he 
secured the services of a good-for-nothing, 
but finely-built and handsome young fellow 
who was perpetually lounging about the door 
of a public-house hard by, and who was only 
too glad to earn a few shillings by means so 
admirably adapted to his constitutional indo- 
lence. Having made his first rough cartoon, 
he purchased at some expense a fine work on 
costumes, by means of which he was enabled 
to clothe his figures in appropriate raiment. 
The scene which he was illustrating had been 
3, favourite one with Mr. ToUady, who had 
many a time made Arthur read it aloud to 
him, insisting on the utmost nicety of tone 
and expression ; so that the eager artist had 
his zeal redoubled by the dear recollections 
amidst which he worked. 

Another incitement, too, he had, perhaps 
of a somewhat perilous character, but which 
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he had persuaded himself was innocent* 
Ever since his love for Helen had unmis- 
takably declared itself in his heart, her image 
had become for him the ideal of female excel- 
lence. So, whatever book he read, whatever 
fancies he meditated upon, as often as the 
figure of a noble woman was called up before 
his mind's eye, it inevitably appeared in 
Helen's shape, looked forth from Helen's eyes, 
and spoke in Helen's tones. Thus, in de- 
picting Portia, it was Helen who sat for the 
likeness. An exquisitely graceful, yet tall 
and commanding, form ; a firm, lithe neck, 
connecting head and trunk with ideal apti- 
tude ; features of classic purity, wherein 
every line spoke character, mobile, expres- 
sive of the finest shades of subtle thought 
and feeling, ravishing when lighted with a 
gleam of tenderness and joy, awe-inspiring 
when moulded to the utterance of rebuke, 
at all times the incarnation of lofty purity; 
such was the idea which Arthur had con- 
ceived of Portia, and which his heart held 
embodied in the shape of Helen Norman • 
Unable to wait for the completion of the 
subsidiary details of the picture, as soon as 
he had designed the main groups he threw 
himself upon the canvas with a desperate 
ardour, and scarcely laid down his pallet 
till, as it were, the ghost of Portia looked out 
upon him from the midst of still more ghost- 
like shapes. For the arrangement of the 
drapery Carrie stood as his model. 
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"Is it the Queen, Arthur?" she asked, 
one morning, when her eyes was able to dis* 
cern something of the com matiding shape. 

" Yes," replied Arthur, in a low voice, 
adding to himself — " My queen." 

" But you must put the crown on her 
head," urged Carrie, with an overwhelming 
sense of the importance of the symbol. 

" Perhaps I may do ; but I am not sure." 

" Oh, but how can it be the Queen without 
a crown ? " asked Carrie. " Nobody will 
know who it's meant for, Arthur." 

" Perhaps not, Carrie, I must think of it." 

With all sincerity, Arthur believed himself 
innocent in thus dwelliag upon the memory 
of Helen's loveliness. He convinced himself 
that she was no longer a woman to him. She 
was now a mere personification of a principle, 
the bodily presentment of the high spirit she 
had breathed into his life, of unshakable cop* 
sistency and aspiring effort. He felt that it 
was good for him that he should have her 
image ever present in his mind; it constantly 
reminded him of his promise to her, urged 
him not to falter for a moment in the path 
of self-sacrifice upon which she had bidden 
him enter. She was his patron saint, his 
divinity ; he would scarcely have esteemed it 
folly to pray before her e&gy. 

When his hand sunk in weariness from its 
perpetual task, and his mind irresistibly craved 
relaxation from its intense toil, it wag the 
occupation of hours to sit and dream of the 
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time when his picture would be completed. 
He would send it to the Academy ; it would 
be received, he felt sure it would be received ; 
and there Helen would see it. Perhaps it 
would make him famous — who could tell? 
Perhaps she would read glowing eulogies of 
him and his work. Oh, it was Heaven to 
wander through long summer evenings about 
the country lanes, feeding the fire of his 
imagination from the warm, rich sunsets, 
chastening the conceptions of his passionate 
heart in the calm, cool light of the rising 
moon. 

At first he had always taken Carrie with 
him when he went on these evening walks, 
but by degrees her commonplace chatter, 
her vulgarisms of thought and language, her 
utter insensibility to the impressions of the 
season and the hour, rendered her company 
at such times intolerable to him. He could 
not bear that the deepest joys of which his 
nature was capable should be vexed and 
sullied by these wretched admixtures of 
vulgar inappreciativeness. Carrie had not 
the faintest conception of the beauties of 
nature ; when amid delightful country scenes 
she yearned for the lights of the shops and 
the coarse tumult of the pavement. Though 
country-born and bred, the fresh air of the 
fields, the glad light of a cloudless heaven, 
the odour of flowers, the verdure of tree and 
meadow, awoke not a single tender remini- 
scence within her heart. She was emphati- 
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•cally a child of the town, dreaming of nothing 
but its gross delights, seeing in everything 
pure and lovely but a sapless image of some 
town-made joy. One evening Arthur en- 
deavoured to make her appreciate the grandeur 
of a sunset scene from the Heath. After look- 
ing at it for some moments, she exclaimed, 
** It's almost as pretty as the theaytre, 
isn't it?" 

Comfort had a demoralising effect upon 
Carrie. In the midst of physical suffering 
she seemed to become somewhat finer natured, 
manifesting sensibilities worthy of respect, 
and, thanks to her personal beauty, exciting 
deep compassion and sympathy. But as the 
recollection of her pain began to lose its 
edge, she became perceptibly coarser ; her 
language, her very features seemed to bear 
witness to the reviving animal within. Arthur 
observed this only too well; it made him 
shudder for the future. Scarcely had this 
genial life endured two months, before occa- 
sional words and actions on Carrie's part 
began to remind him of that hideous period 
in his life which preceded, her desertion of 
him. Once more she showed signs of becom- 
ing headstrong and wilful ; her temper was 
being aggravated by her constant ill- health. 
At first Arthur turned aside her impatience 
by the softest of answers, resolved to endure 
anything rather than be unfaithful to his 
task. He reflected that she had at least suc- 
. cessfuUy struggled with her main vice for 
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his sake ; and it would be ungrateful to 
forget that. Everything was tolerable, com- 
pared with this ghostly phantom, which, 
though inactive, still seemed to sit by his 
fireside, brooding over horrors fatal to his 
peace. 

But the phantom could not for ever remain 
inactive. One evening it began to stir — very 
slightly, but very perceptibly. Carrie's 
health had rendered it necessary that she 
should be seen by a physician, and for several 
weeks she obtained from the latter bottles of 
medicine, which she kept on the top shelf of 
a cupboard in the bedroom. One evening 
when Carrie was out making purchases,. 
Arthur had occasion to look for something on 
this top shelf. In front of the bottles of 
medicine, of which there were some half 
dozen, stood the wine-glass which served as 
a measure. This appeared to have been 
recently used, and in the bottom of it a little 
liquid still remained. Out of idle curiosity^ 
Arthur took up tlie ^lass and smelt it. The 
smell seemed to inflict a sudden shock on his 
frame; he started and almost dropped the 
glass. He smelt again, then tasted the drop 
which the glass contained, and he could not 
doubt that it was pure brandy. With a 
trembling hand he took out each of the 
medicine bottles from the dark recess, and 
the last he took, which was also the largest, 
he found to be half full of spirits. 

It was, of course, possible that the physician 
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had ordered the use of brandy, but, in that 
€ase, why had not Carrie informed him of it P 
How slisfht a chance there was of such a 
supposition being true, when put face to face 
with that dark dread which ever sat by his 
hearth, which seemed to whisper a fearful 
•contradiction in the silence of the room. At 
first he decided that he would affect an un- 
restrained manner, and ask Carrie plainly 
whether the spirits had been prescribed ; but 
his very soul shrank from the possibility of 
hearing a shameless lie, which subsequent 
•enquiry could at once expose. No, he could 
not speak to her about it; but he would 
adopt a plan just as sure. He would take 
the bottle, throw away the contents, and then 
replace it, empty, amongst the others ; then 
await the result, if any. 

This was on a Saturday. On Saturday 
evenings Carrie was always out a long time, 
owing to the number of purchases she had to 
make for the week. As a rule, Arthur wel- 
comed this absence, enjoying the quietness it 
secured, and working at his easel as long as 
it remained light. But this evening he was 
once more a prey to that terrible mind- 
canker which robs of all delight in existence. 
For the first time he turned away from his 
picture in distaste, and paced the room in 
wretchedness of spirit. Was he, then, about 
to undergo once more those fearful tortures 
which had already once ended in all but his 
total ruin ? He regarded his daily life with a 
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bitterness which he had long succeeded in 
keeping aloof, and his heart nourished the 
seeds of anger against her who once more 
threatened to be his curse. " It is vain ! It 
is vain ! " he cried to himself, with the voice 
of his thoughts. " All my efforts are vain I 
I cannot raise her to my level ; but I feel 
only too well that she has the power to drag^ 
me down to hers. It is my fate to suffer, to 
conceive plans and hopes which time only 
shatters, like a child its playthings." 

Carrie had left the house at five o'clock, 
and it was nine before she returned. Arthur 
received her on her entrance with an angry- 
face. 

" How is it you are so late ? '' he asked 
impatiently. 

" Late ! " she repeated, with a careless 
tone. " I don't know as I'm late. I've been 
far enough to find something for your dinner,, 
anyhow." 

And, as she spoke, she flung her basket 
on to the floor. She had not gone out in the 
best of tempers, and apparently had returned 
not at all improved. 

" You have been out about four hours,"" 
said Arthur, doing his best to speak calmly. 
" It is impossible for you to spend all that 
time in shopping." 

" Is it ? '' she retorted. " Then do your own 
shopping next time, and see. that's all ! " 

And she straightway walked into the bed- 
room, banging the door behind her. 
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Arthur was left in that distressing^ state of 
body and mind which he knew only too well. 
His throat, tongue and lips parched and 
burning, his heart pressed down by a terrible 
weight, a sickness of the soul crushing his 
whole being. For the first time he tasted 
the full bitterness ot the task he had taken 
upon him, and looked forward to the future 
as if into the very jaws of despair. Utterly 
unable to fix himself to any work, he took 
up a volume of poetry and tried to lose him- 
self thus, but not a word impressed itself on 
his mind, and, after staring for an hour at a 
blank page, he turned out the light and went 
into the iDedroom. Carrie was in bed, but 
not asleep. He addressed a few words to 
her, but, receiving no answer,. he lay down in 
silence by her side, and tried to sleep. Hour 
after hour went by, finding him still wakeful, 
his forehead burning, his whole frame op- 
pressed by the first onset of a fever. Carrie 
had soon fallen asleep, but into a sleep which 
was perpetually broken by tossings, mutterings, 
and occasionally cries. Already the earliest 
morning light Ld penetrated Wough the 
blind when Arthur forgot his sufferings in a 
dreamless slumber. 

Carrie awoke about ten o'clock, complain- 
ing bitterly of a severe headache. She 
evidently remembered nothing of what had 
occurred the evening before, but she was 
sullen, and, for the most part, silent. The 
morning was gloomy, threatening rain, but 
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about noon it began to clear, and by two 
o'clock the 8un was shining brightly. Carrie 
had declared herself too ill to rise, and bad 
refused breakfast, which Arthur was obliged 
to prepare for himself as well as he could. 
As soon as the sunshine gave promise of en- 
durance, he gladly seized on the chance of 
breathing fresh air, and prepared to go out. 
Whrn he was ready, he went, after a 
moment's hesitation, to the bedroom door, and 
asked Carrie if she cared to accompany him. 
He received no reply, though he could see she 
heard him, and at once left the house alone. 

For two or three hours he drank deep of 
the healthful summer air, refreshing body 
and mind in a wander over the Heath and out 
into the country beyond, thanking Heaven 
for the blessing of solitude. As was always 
the case when the fit of irritation had passed 
away, he thought of Carrie with pitying ten- 
derness, accusing himself as the cause of all 
their misunderstandings, reproaching himself 
for lack of consideration towards her, in 
short, longing to return and ask her forgive- 
ness for wrong he had never committed. In 
this mood he hastened homewards, arriving 
towards six o'clock. He hoped to find Carrie 
waiting for him, with a comfortable tea. In- 
stead of that, he found her still in bed, her 
face disfigured with signs of long weeping, 
her eyes red with meaningless passion. 
Mastering his disappointment, he approached 
the bed and said calmly — 
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" Don't you feel better, Carrie ? " 

" A great deal you care ! " was the reply, 
in a fiercely passionate tone. " Better indeed ! 
Ain't you sorry as you haven't found me 
dead ? It 'ud a' been a good riddance, 
wouldn't it ? " 

" How can you say such things, Carrie ? " 
asked Arthur, studiously maintaining a mild 
tone. " What has made you so angry with 
me?" 

" Angry, indeed ! '' she pursued, her voice 
rising, though she still lay with her head 
motionless upon the disordered pillow. " What 
•do you mean by going out and leaving me 
alone here for five or six hours ? A deal you 
care what I suffer. Leaving me, too, without 
a mouthful to eat all day.'' 

" Now, Carrie, don't talk foolishly," re- 
turned Arthur. " You know very well you 
indignantly refused to take any breakfast, 
and would not answer me when I asked you 
afterwards to have something to eat. And 
as to my going out, didn't I ask you before I 
went whether you cared to go with me ? If 
you are not disposed for a walk, must I also 
remain moping at home ? " 

''You know very well," broke in the girl, 
^' that I've not had a mouthful to eat all day. 
What do you mean by neglecting me as you 
do ? What right have you to go out and 
leave me alone here, hour after hour ? " 

Arthur paused for a moment before speak- 
ing. It was only by a fierce internal struggle 
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that he suppressed an angry reply to such in- 
consequent reproaches. At last he said — 

" You are out of temper, Carrie, and don't 
know what you are saying. In a short time 
you will see how unjust you have been to rae- 
Don't let us talk any more of it. Shall I 
make you a cup of tea ? " 

'' Make tea for me, indeed ! " she retorted. 
" It 'ud be something new for you to do any- 
thing for me I " 

" You really think what you say? " 

'' Yes, I do, so there you have it straight. 
I've seen it day after day, how you neglect 
mo more and more. Do anything for mey 
indeed ! Not you ! You only wish I was^ 
dead." 

Stung to madness by the cruel injustice of 
these taunts, Arthur bit his tongue to keep 
down an angry reply, and at once left the- 
room. But the air of the house stifled him; 
he could not remain indoors. In a few 
minutes he was once more pacing quickly 
along the quiet street, heedless where he 
went, only driven perpetually onward by a 
devouring fire within his breast. Oh, he 
knew the meaning of the scene just enacted 
only too well. Despite his precautions, 
Carrie had once more fallen beneath the 
power of her old vice ; most likely she had 
been drinking all the time of his absence^ 
Certainly it was foolish to be made angry by 
the senseless clamour of a drunken woman, 
but human nature contains a far greater por- 
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tion of passion than of philosophy, and only- 
after an hour's violent bodily exercise did 
Arthur regain something of calmness. Till 
the moon and stars were bright above him> 
he wandered about the fields and lanes, pon- 
dering with a dogged persistency, the result 
of hopelessness, on the means of rendering 
his life at least tolerable. It was clear to 
him that he must have more society, that he 
must create for himself some more definite 
and immediate aim than that which his higher 
purposes in art afforded. If he could not 
conquer the terrible evils of his domestic life> 
the only course left for him was to flee from 
them. When at length ho returned home^ 
he had conceived a plan which ho resolved 
the following day should be enacted. 

Carrie slept soundly throughout the night, 
and in the morning awoke vastly improved. 
With true womanly logic she refused to- 
acknowledge that she had been wrong, but 
yet asked Arthur to forgive her. With a 
smile and a sigh Arthur accorded the desired 
forgiveness. He did not venture to hint at 
the true cause of what had happened, for, 
indeed, at the moment he dreaded more a 
repetition of Carrie's violence than the results 
of leaving her vice unreproved. The same 
morning he wrote a letter to the editor of a 
well-known popular weekly journal, stating 
that he was an artist, and very much wanted 
to find employment in the illustration of 
works of fiction and the like. He requested 
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ihat the editor would grant him an interview, 
for the purpose of exhibiting specimens of 
his workmanship. In a day or two he re- 
ceived a brief reply, merely stating that the 
editor had no vacancy at his disposal, and 
that therefore the desired interview would be 
useless. Not discouraged, Arthur addressed 
himself by turns to several other papers, and, 
after some three weeks, was fortunate enough 
to find occasional employment in beautifying 
the pages of a weekly paper, the character of 
which was, however, far below what he had 
aimed at. But his main object was gained, 
for he was thus enabled to form a few ac- 
quaintanceships, and so break, in some degree, 
the intolerable monotony of his life. 

For, in the meantime, things had become 
steadily worse. Shortly after the outbreak 
just described, Carrie one day threw aside all 
concealment, and was found by Arthur, on 
his return from a sketching excursion, mad 
with drink. For several hours duringthenight, 
he had to restrain her by force from making 
her way out of the house, and her yells and 
shrieks were plainly audible by passengers 
out in the street. On the day after, they re- 
ceived notice to quit from their landlady, and 
witliin a week removed to a lodging in High- 
gate. But change of locality made no altera- 
tion in Carrie's habits. Having once more 
surrendered herself, body and soul, to the 
passion for drink, it seemed as if no earthly 
power could check her course to utter ruin. 
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Entreaties, arguments, adjurations, menaces, 
all were tried by the wretched man whose 
wife she called herself, sometimes with 
momentary effect, never with enduring" 
benefit. Her character underwent a sensible 
and rapid change for the worse. She seemed 
to have lost all sense of shame, and, in the 
brief moments when she could converse 
peaceably with Arthur, took endless delight 
in describing to him the horrors of her life 
in the interval of her separation from liira^ 
relating details which a woman of the least 
sensibility would have shrunk from ever re- 
calling to mind. More and more did Arthur 
absent himself from her, passing his time 
either in the company of such acquaintances 
as his connection with the paper had secured 
him, and who were, on the whole, miserable 
creatures, or else in wandering about the 
town alone, nursing his despair, and brooding 
over all manner of desperate thoughts. 
Sometimes a revival of the old enthusiasm 
would lead him to spend a whole day in the 
National Gallery, or among the antiques of 
the British Museum, but very rarely now did 
he conceive an impulse sufficiently strong to 
call him back to his easel. He visited the 
theatres frequently, and at one time sud- 
denly conceived the idea of turning his 
thoughts to literature and writing a play. 
But even in his imagination this work never 
got beyond the first act, and not a word was 
ever written. By degrees he came to ex- 
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hibit very much the appearance of a 
listless, idle man about town. He even 
paid more attention to his external appear- 
ance than of old, a sure sign that his mind 
was ceasing to furnish him with occupation. 
Yet, amid all this rapid degeneration, he 
Dever sank into absolute vice. From that he 
was withheld by the ever present aspect and 
voice of that pure being whose effigy still 
graced the nndefiled sanctuary of his soul. 
Helen's parting words were as loud in his 
ears to-day as they had been when spoken, 
months ago. These alone could supply him 
with courage to live, these alone forbade him 
to utterly relinquish the task they had im- 
posed. 

But, in truth, it was an utterly hopeless 
task, one which, if persevered in, could only 
lead to death, first of the soul, then of the 
body. Though there occurred lucid moments 
in which Carrie gave way to passionate 
weeping and wailing over her misdoings, en- 
treating forgiveness with an almost fierce per- 
sistency, and vowing reformation in the name 
of all conceivable sanctities, yet these were 
but moments, and were followed, as they had 
been preceded, by whole days, sometimes 
weeks of disgusting debauch. Owing to her 
disreputable conduct, Arthur was compelled to 
change his abode repeatedly, coming at each 
time nearer to the town, for the sake of the 
increased privacy which — paradoxical as the 
assertion seems — a crowded neighbourhood 
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secured for them. At each of these removals 
Arthur made a fresh desperate endeavour to 
check her madness, but always with a result 
so utterly disheartenin,^, that he was obliged 
to content himself w^ith being as much away 
from home as possible. AH the terrible 
scenes which had been so familiar to him 
during the old life in Huntley Street were 
now re-enacted, though with more terrible 
earnestness, and against a background of the 
deepest gloom. All the old tricks to obtain 
money were once more resorted to, and, since 
the furniture of the room was now Arthur's 
own, it now was easier to find the means of 
procurincr drink than it had been before. Arthur 
noticed day by day that articles disappeared, 
but remonstrance, angry or gentle, was 
utterly vain ; he was obliged to submit to the 
inevitable. 

Early in December an event occurred 
which was destined to bring about the end of 
this terrible conflict. One evening Carrie 
had strayed out of Camden Town, where the 
two were then living, as far as Tottenham 
Court Road. Though the wretched girl had 
been powerless to resist the temptations of 
her master- vice, she had hitherto continued 
to preserve sufficient regard for Arthur's 
feelings to keep her from renewing her asso- 
ciations with the old companions of her 
abandoned life, though the inducements to do 
so had often been strong and the opportu- 
nities manifold. To-night she was in a des- 
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pondent mood, resulting from a long period 
of debauch, and was beset with an overpower- 
ing desire to find some kind of companionship. 
She well knew where this companionship was 
to be had ; she well knew that a quarter-of-an- 
hour's walk would place her in the old sphere^ 
of licentious gaiety ; and she asked herself 
what it was that withheld her from satisfying 
her longing. Carrie never reasoned about 
anything ; to apply that term to her mental 
processes would be a hopeless error of 
nomenclature ; but even now, as the tempta- 
tion rose in her mind, a vague species of 
emotion rose to oppose it, aflickeripg shadow 
of that feeling which, in a purer beings would 
have been gratitude to a benefactor. Brought 
to a pause in this faint involuntary reaction, 
she stood and gazed into a shop window, a 
jeweller's, such a window as had always exer- 
cised a baneful influence over her. Already 
she had begun to reflect how easily she could 
procure the means and the opportunity of 
decking herself in some of the gaudiest 
trinkets exposed for sale, .when a voice 
sounded in her ear, a voice which she knew 
well, and which made her start. Turning, 
she met the look of no less a person thau 
Mistress Polly Hemp. 

'' Well, I'ln blest ! " exclaimed Polly, who 
had not perceptibly changed in appearance 
since Carrie last parted from her. ''And is 
it really you ! Why, I never thought to see 
you again." 
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" And I don't know as ever I thought to 
see you, Polly," replied the other, after a 
hesitation of a second or two. " How do you 
do?" 

" Pretty middlin'. And what are you up 
to here, eh ? But come, talking's thirsty 
sort o' work. I don't like to be shabby when 
I meet a old friend. Come and liquor." 

Again a hesitation, this time perceptible. 

" What ! " pursued Polly, " You've growed 
proud, have you, Carrie. Above drinkin* 
with me, eh ? " 

It was decided. Carrie turned and ac- 
companied her tempter, following the voice 
of Fate. 



About a week after this meeting, Carrie 
took advantage of a day when she knew 
Arthur would be absent till late in the even- 
ing to invite Polly Hemp to visit her in her 
own lodging in Camden Town. There was 
something of vanity in this invitation, as well 
as a desire for companionship, for she was 
not sorry to show to one who had known her 
in her most miserable days the comparative 
luxury amid which she now lived. Fortified 
by the inevitable bottle of spirits, the two 
discussed each article of furniture, went over 
Carrie's wardrobe, and even ransacked the 
drawers containing Arthur's apparel, Polly 
Hemp all the time exhausting herself in 
eulogies. 
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"All I can say is," she exclaimed at length, 
"you may think yourself deuced lucky, 
Carrie, to have dropped into such a crib. And 
your 'usband a hartist, is he ? I'll go bail he 
makes a bloomin' sight of tin out of it, too. 
Now don't he, eh?" 

Carrie shrugged her shoulders. 

" I don't know as he does," she replied. 
" At all events / don't get much out of it." 

" Then it's a cursed shame, that's all I've 
got to say ! " aflBrmed Polly, after tossing off 
some half-quartern of raw whiskey at a gulp. 
" And you say he even grumbles at your having 
a drop o' something comfortable now and 
then ? I'm blest if it isn't a shame ! " 

" Yes, and him with so much money, too, 
he don't hardly know what to do with it," put 
in Carrie, with a wink. 

" Has he, though ? " asked the other, 
sharply, the old evil light gleaming in her 
little pig-eyes. " Has he, though?" 

'' Never you mind," returned the other. 
*' He don't know as I know of it. But I know 
if the money was mine, I wouldn't be so mean 
with it." 

Carrie's voice stammered somewhat as she 
spoke. At present she was in that maudlin 
condition which with her always preceded a 
period of hopeless intoxicatiop. 

" But how much has he got, eh, Carrie ? " 
asked Mrs. Hemp, in an insinuating voice. 
" No secrets 'tween friends, you know." 

" No more there shouldn't be, Polly," re- 
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turned the girl. " You look here, and hold 
your eyes tight for fear they drop out of your 
head — ha, ha ! " 

As she spoke she staggered up from her 
chair, and leading the way into the bedroom, 
with some difficulty unlocked one of the top 
drawers in a chest. At first sight this ap- 
peared to be filled with drawings of all kinds, 
but Carrie, lifting up these, drew from under- 
neath a large leather pocket-book. Out of 
this' she took a folded piece of paper, and, 
holding it still in her hands, allowed Polly to 
glance at it. The paper was a printed form, 
headed ''Consolidated £3 per Cent. Annui- 
ties," after which, on the same line, were 
written the figures £5,000. 

" Do you know what that means, eh, Polly?" 
asked Carrie, her face distorted in a grin of 
foolish glee. 

" No fear," returned the other. '* 'Tain't 
the first time as I've seen that kind o' thing. 
My God ! What a heap o' tin ! And he don't 
know as you're up to this, eh ? " 

" Trust him," said Carrie, winking. " And 
he's got more than this. He has a bank- 
book, too. I see it wunst, but I don't know 
where it is now. Ain't I in for a good spree 
some day ? " 

" I believe you," agreed the other, leering 
hideously. 

Shortly after this, the two went out to- 
gether, ^and, after visiting sundry favourite 
haunts, ultimately bent their steps to Polly 
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Hemp's own abode. Throughout the day 
Polly had continued to urge her companion 
to drink, and now that they took their seats 
one on each side of the fireplace, in the 
kitchen with which the reader is already 
familiar, they had still glasses on their laps^ 
from which they solaced themselves unstint- 
ingly. 

" I believe you, Carrie," said Polly, resum* 
ing a subject she had constantly harped on 
through the day. " You are a lucky wench, 
if ever there was one. I s'poseyour 'usband's 
made his will ? " 

" I don't know," replied Carrie, giggling. 

" You take my advice, and find out," re- 
marked Polly, bending forward, with one eye 
closed. " If he was to go and kick the bucket, 
and hadn't made no will, I s'pose you know 
as you wouldn't have all that tin ? " 

"Who says I shouldn't?" asked Carrie, de- 
fiantly, making a motion with her hand 
which spilled half the liquor from her glass. 

" Why, I say so," pursued Polly, "and what's 
more, the law says so. I say, Carrie, what 
a kick up we would have if you was to come 
in for that tin, eh ? " 

Carrie made an expressive gesture. 

" My God 1 Wouldn't we ! " continued 
Polly; then added, in a lower and impressive 
voice, " But, I say, if your 'usband was to go 
and make his will and leave it all to some- 
body else ? How then, Carrie ? " 

Carrie's countenance fell for a moment. 
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" I don't believe as how he'd do that," she 
replied, with a shake of the head. 

There was a silence of some minutes, 
during which the fire crackled loudly in its 
efforts to seize firm hold of an obstinate piece 
of coal, and at length, achieving the victory 
with a miniature explosion, which scattered 
pieces of glowing slate upon the hearth, 
flared up and illumined vividly the faces and 
figures of the two women. There was an 
unusually wicked expression in Polly Hemp's 
eyes as they looked alternately at the glass 
on her lap and the face of her companion. 
Apparently she was meditating. 

" Now tell the truth, Carrie," she said at 
length, with a low laugh, "you wouldn't 
cry your eyes out if your 'usband was to kick 
the bucket to-morrow." 

'' Ha, ha, ha ! " laughed the girl, raising 
the glass to her lips, " I don't know as I 
should — quite." 

" Well," pursued the other, consolingly, 
*^ there's worse things than that happens 
every day. And more unlikely things, too. 
My God ! What a lark we would have. 
Nobody to put a stop on your drink then, 
Carrie. Nobody to say as you shouldn't go 
here, or shouldn't go there. Eh?" 

She had drawn her chair a little nearer to 
her companion's, and was looking signifi- 
cantly into her face. 

" Yes, yes ; we'd have a lark, if it was the 
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last ! " muttered Carrie, who appeared to be 
thinking. 

"Do you know what I should thinks 
Carrie," pursued Polly Hemp, with devilish 
insinuation, " if I was in your shoes ? " 

" What's that ? " 

" Well — I don't say as I should, you 
know — but I might p'raps think as how there 
was other helps to widow's caps besides the 
fever, and the small-pox, and sich like." 

" Eh ? " said the girl, looking into the 
speaker's face as if she had not understood 
her meaning. 

" Why, I might p'raps think as there's 
other deaths besides nat'ral deaths, Carrie ; 
d'ye see ? And I shouldn't be the first as 
had thought that either — no, nor the first as 
has done more than think it, too, and lived 
happy ever after, as they say." 

Polly's face had approached very near to 
Carrie's as she spoke, and a gleam of some- 
thing like pleasure had risen to it as she 
noticed that at length her hint was under- 
stood. But her pleasure was only short- 
lived. For a moment Carrie turned her 
head away, as if to think over what liad 
been said, then, with a movement as sudden 
as unexpected, she dashed the contents of her 
glass full in the eyes of her tempter, exclaim- 
ing as she did so — 

" Not so bad as that neither. Take that,, 
Polly Hemp, and good-night to you ! " 



CHAPTER XV. 



LEAVE-TAKINGS. 



However lightly others might skim over or 
altogether cast aside the tasks of the stem 
schoolmaster, Life, their strict and couscien- 
tious performance was to Helen Norman a 
duty which she durst not neglect under any 
circumstances. Despite the fact that she was 
sadly conscious of the poor results which had 
in the aggregate attended her long months of 
labour among the destitute, despite the weary 
burden of unabated suffering which cease- 
lessly weighed upon her heart, despite the 
fact that her health was unmistakably giving 
way, that the dread signs of hereditary dis- 
ease daily became more pronounced — no 
argument could as yet induce her to cease 
from her daily work. But this work had by 
degrees undergone a modification, partly 
owing to her failing strength, partly in con- 
sequence of reflection and much discussion 
with Mr. Heatherley. Instead of toiling day 
after day through the wearisome miseries of 
a whole large district, she had resolved to 
confine her attention to one fixed locality of 
small extent. By so doing she was enabled 
to acquire a completer knowledge of the 
needs of the poor to whom she ministered, 
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and also had the power of affording more 
substantial assistance where it was really de- 
served. But it was to her evening school 
that she now devoted herself with the utmost 
ardour, looking to her work therein for 
higher and more wide-spreading results than 
her mere charitable exertions could be ex- 
pected to produce. Here her efforts received 
each week their unmistakable reward. Those 
girls who at their first coming to her she had 
found rude in manner and speech, grew by 
degrees gentler and more refined, the de- 
plorably ignorant gradually struggled out of 
their slough and began to show that they 
were creatures possessed of mind as well as 
body, the few who had already begun to yield 
to the fascination of vulgar vice became 
ashamed of their conduct when in their 
teacher's presence and from the mere sound 
of her voice, the radiance of her beauty, 
conceived ideas of a purer life. From two 
evenings in the week, Helen, during the 
summer, increased the attendance to three, 
with appreciably good result, and was already 
contemplating a yet wider extension of her 
work in the sphere where she felt herself 
especially adapted for usefulness. 

But her noble nature was not destined to 
attain to that perfection of active benevo- 
lence which she more ardently yearned after 
in proportion as her physical powers grew 
less and less capable of performing their 
part in the grand work. Towards the middle 
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of the summer, notwithstanding the preva- 
lence of genial weather, Helen contracted a 
severe cold, followed by a cough which would 
jield to no degree of careful treatment. She 
herself surmised only too clearly the signifi- 
cance of this cough, and the physician she 
was ultimately persuaded to consult con- 
firmed her in her fear. He had at firs-t ap- 
peared timid and inclined to ease his patient's 
mind by euphemistic expressions and conso- 
latory predictions; but Helen at once told 
him that she had for some time suspected the 
truth, and begged that he would not think 
her so weak-minded as to be unable to face 
the future with all its consequences. The 
physician made close inquiry into her habits 
of life, and at once urged that she should 
cease at all events the severest parts of her 
work, in particular the work of the school. 
But to this Helen could on no account be 
brought to consent. She said that if her life 
was to be held on but brief tenure, so much 
the more need that she should labour to the 
aitmost while it lasted. Seldom chargeable 
with weaknesses distinctly feminine, in this 
matter Helen showed herself a true woman. 
She would listen to no argument. Her 
work, her work, that was her only thought. 

Mr. Heatherley was a constant visitor at 
Holly Cottage, but Helen did her utmost to 
conceal from him the failure of her health. 
The increasing paleness of her cheek, the 
constant cough, these she could not prevent 
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his observinpf, but any reference which he- 
made to these signs of weakness was at once 
put aside and made light of. Moreover, 
Helen fancied she observed that the frequent 
visits of Mr. Heatherley were not entirely for 
lier own sake, and it pleased her to think 
they were not. Able to sympathise as few- 
could with poor Lucy's quiet, self -restraining^ 
unexpectant devotion, she lost no oppor- 
tunity of directing the clergyman's attention 
to her companion's many virtues, and it 
afforded her keen pleasure when she thought 
she could observe Mr. Heatherley's eyes more 
frequently resting upon the sweet face of the 
timid girl. Once or twice she had purposely- 
allowed Mr. Heatherley to remain alone in 
the room with Lucy for half an hour; and 
after each such conversation she made her- 
self happy in the belief that the clergyman's 
face wore a happier look than usual. Yes, 
it was a true pleasure which her pure nature 
derived from the prospect of poor Lucy being 
requited for her long and patient love ; but 
she would have been more than human had 
not the thought of so much happiness at 
times smitten as with the breath of a cold 
and deadly wind upon her heart, and forced 
into her eyes tears of bitterest anguish. 

Poor Helen ! It seemed as though Fate- 
had decreed she should pass through the 
deepest and darkest waters of suffering with- 
out the consolation of any hand clasped 
within her own. From the depths of her 
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own heart could come her only comfort, and 
alas ! how often did it seem to her as though 
too constant draughts from the spring had at 
length exhausted its resources. It would be 
vain to endeavour to depict in mere words 
the suffering she endured even on her days 
of least depression. The unconquerable 
dread of being left alone with her thoughts, 
the fearful anticipation of what her life 
would become if she yielded to her feeble- 
ness or relinquished her work, this feeling 
had perhaps equal strength with pure devo- 
tion to principle in determining her to work 
on at all costs. Could she but have heard 
of or from Arthur from time to time, could 
she but have known that he was working on 
stoutly at his art — nay, could she have re- 
ceived news of his death, anything would 
have been preferable to this losing sight of 
him entirely. 

Often in the early summer dawns she 
awoke from a brief and troubled slumber, 
crying ** Arthur ! Arthur I " In her dreams 
she was for ever seeking him, seeking him 
over wild, trackless deserts, amidst ghastly 
shapes and horrors unutterable. Often she 
saw his form afar off, always far off, beyond 
the sound of her voice which called upon him 
in tones of heart-rending anguish ; and, bit- 
terest suffering of all, he generally appeared 
to her not alone, but with a vague shape by 
his side, the shape of a woman. Yes, that 
was Arthur's wife. God ! To think that 
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a wretched being, so unworthy of the least 
of Arthur's smiles, so incapable of appreci- 
ating a word he uttered, of entering into 
the very humblest of his aspirations, to think 
that such a one could boast herself his wife ! 
Oh, it was unjust, cruelly unjust. In her 
bitterest moments she said in her heart that 
injustice was the beginning and the end of 
all things human. 

Towards the end of August she was sitting 
one evening quietly in Lucy's company, 
when the last post brought two letters, one 
addressed to herself, one to her companion. 

" A letter for you, Lucy ? " she said, smil-. 
ing. " That is indeed an unusual thing." 

" Whoever can it be from ? " exclaimed the 
other, scanning the direction closely. As 
she did so, a blush rose to her cheek. She 
looked timidly up at Helen, who was bow- 
ever already engaged in reading her own 
letter, then she broke open the envelope. 
Her first glance was at the last page, then, 
slightly averting her face, she began to read 
with an almost frightened countenance, the 
paper rustling tremulously in her hand. 

The contents of Helen's letter appeared 
to be interesting. We will transcribe them — 

*' Versailles, 
'' Aug. 18th, 1872. 
"My Dear Helen, — 

" How well I can imagine your 
jpraye surprise on opening this letter and see- 
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ing the signature of a shameless runaway. 
I cannot tell how much or how little you 
know of my story, which really I may some 
day be tempted to present to you in the 
familiar three volumes. I think it might go 
down excellently with the patrons of Mudie's, 
especially if the character of the heroine 
were a trifle idealised ; that^ I am sure you 
will agree with me, would be absolutely 
necessary. But whether you know much or 
little, you have in all probability heard 
enough to convince you that I have suffered 
all sorts of horrors, and that I may fairly 
lay claim to your congratulations on the 
occasion of my once more becoming a free 
denizen of this tolerable world of ours. 

" Yes, Helen ; I made a mistake. In 
marrying Waghorn I knew that I was marry- 
ing a wealthy fool, if not something worse, 
but I had convinced myself that, beyond ray 
change of name, I should be able to keep 
myself as distinct and separate from ' my 
husband ' as though I had still been single. 
I married, in fact, for the sake of a positioii. 
Now-a-days an unmarried woman of more 
than one-and-twenty stands in an anomalous 
situation. Her maidenhood brings with it 
absolutely nothing but disadvantages. You 
will say that I might have made a better 
match. Well, I suppose I might; but, to 
tell you the truth, there was something of 
perversity in my act. I had always a strange 
pleasure in doing and thinking differently 
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from other people, in forcing circumstances 
to suit my own whims rather than in bending 
myself to circumstances. In this case I haxi 
resolved to have the delight of leading an 
agreeable life amid surroundings which would 
have driven any other woman crazy. Of 
course I had miscalculated my own powers. 
1 found that I had to deal with quite an ex- 
ceptional brute, and at length I bitterly re- 
pented my folly. 

'* Now this letter is meant to be a little 
reproachful. Among all my acquaintances 
in London there was one, and one alone, who 
ever had any power over those tenderer im- 
pulses of my nature which it is customary to 
call the better part of one. One acquaint- 
ance I had who, by continuing what she had 
once been to me, a frank friend, might often 
have lightened my suffering and guided me 
in the paths of prudence — that is the word I 
prefer to substitute for such high-flown 
terms as * virtue,' * honour,' or even * wisdom.' 
But that acquaintance was too much dis- 
gusted with my lack of seriousness to long 
retain her interest in my doing or suffering. 
Even at the eleventh hour, when I had de- 
termined to leave * my husband's ' house, but 
was as yet uncertain where to go, I called 
upon this acquaintance of mine ; but, alas ! 
she was too unwell to see me; and so — • 
Never mind what followed. Can you guess 
who the acquaintance was ? 

" No, no, Helen ; I am not, after all, writ- 
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ing to reproach you, but merely to let you 
know that I am once more comfortable, and 
probably in a fair way to be so for the rest of 
my life. What interest was it likely you 
could take in me and my afFairs ? We were 
pursuing such wholly different paths ; both 
of us philosophers, but belonging to what 
different schools. You were a species of Stoic, 
given up to the pursuit of intensely serious 
aims, which aims presupposed the sacrifice of 
jour own pleasures. You could see nothing 
good in a life which was not wholly devoted 
to the benefit of others. You were pre- 
eminently sage^ in the French sense of the 
word. Who could imagine Helen Norman 
in love, to say nothing of being married ? 
But I, for my part, was a sort of Epicurean ; 
and 3^et I think not exactly an Epicurean, 
but that term is the closest my philosophical 
knowledge will supply. I looked upon the 
world with contempt, and made gratified 
egotism the sole end of my existence. How 
was it likely you could continue to be my 
friend ? 

** You will say that I must have seen that 
my philosophy is delusive, and that con- 
sequently I have given it up. Pas du touty 
ma chere. I still pursue with intense avidity 
what [ have ever considered the main object 
of this frivolous life. And shall I tell you 
to what it has brought me ? I am on the 
point of being affianced to — to a Russian 
prince ! Yes ; believe it or not, as you 
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please. Poor fellow ! He has been des- 
perately in love with me for — can you believe 
it ? — more than a month. Though I am not 
yet technically divorced, he persists in con- 
sidering me so, and threatens to make me 
his property as soon as possible. Papa looks 
upon the undertaking with a quiet smile of 
— I know not what. All the reply I can get 
from him on this matter is, * Mais^ cela ne me 
regards pas ; c^est une affaire a toi\ ma fide.* 

" Think of me occasionally, Helen ; and^ 
when you do so, picture me amid the horrors 
of a Russian winter, over the ears in bear 
skins. Are you happy, yourself? I will 
hope so, but I have my doubts. Depend 
npon it your philosophy is horribly un- 
practical. Think it over, there's a good girl. 
Your Russian prince may even now be wait- 
ing for you, if only you knew it. 

" Yours affectionately, dear Helen, 

" Maud." 

Helen laid aside the letter with a deep 
sigh, and for a few moments was sunk in her 
own reflections. When she at length looked 
np, she saw that Lucy's eyes were fixed upon 
her, with a curiously mingled expression of 
pleasure and pain. 

" Will — will you please to read this, Miss 
Norman ? " asked Lucy, holding out the open 
letter, her face suffused with a deep blush. 

Wondering much what the contents could 
be, Helen took it and read. It was a pro- 
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posal from Mr. Heatherley, a manly letter, 
very characteristic of the writer. There was 
no rapturous declamation, no exaggerated 
passion ; merely the offer of a deep and un- 
wavering affection, of a share in all his 
future joys and sorrows, of active participa- 
tion in his life's work. Far from drawing 
imaginative pictures of a lover's paradise, he 
clearly intimated that the duties of a clergy- 
man's wife were often laborious, often dis- 
tasteful, and she who would fulfil them duly 
must be distinguished by piety, good sense, 
and infinite patience. Of all these he be- 
lieved Lucy was possessed, for he had long 
watched her closely and every new discovery 
he had made had served to strengthen his 
affection by convincing him that it was based 
on reason. He urged her not to be hasty in 
her reply, but to write to him after several 
days' consideration. 

" And your answer, Lucy ? " asked Helen, 
smiling, though with something of sadness. 

The girl at once left her chair and -seated 
herself on a low stool at Helen's feet. As 
she spoke she looked up into the latter's face, 
and her eyes were suffused with tears. 

" I cannot leave you ! " she whispered, 
whilst the tears slowly gathered and over- 
flowed. " 1 could never leave you I " 

" Dear, affectionate child ! '' exclaimed 
Helen, passing her arm round Lucy, and 
looking down upon her with a calm tender- 
ness which seemed to invest her pale 
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Madonna-like face with a halo of sanctity. 
" Do you really mean that your love for nae 
would overpower that you have so long felt 
for Mr. Heatherley ? " 

" Indeed — indeed I feel it does," sobbed 
Lucy. " Now you have more need than ever 
of me, now that you are so weak and suffer 
so much. How could I leave you alone, or, 
«till worse, bear to think that some one else 
was filling my place in your regard ? I am 
sure Mr. Heatherley does not know how ill 
you are, or he could not wish to persuade 
me to leave you." 

'* But it is hardly fair, dear," replied 
Helen, " to make Mr. Heatherley's chance of 
a wife depend upon the state of my health. 
Mr. Heatherley I am sure wishes me well, 
but to expect him to remain a bachelor for an 
indefinite period on my account would be 
rather too much." 

There was silence, during which Lucy sat 
with her face resting upon her hands. 

'* Do you love him well enough," pursued 
Helen, still with the same calm smile upon 
her lips, "to take him as your husband? 
Are you undaunted by this formidable array 
of wifely duties ? " 

*' No work could be too severe if he set it 
me," replied Lucy, without uncovering her 
face. 

" Then," continued Helen, " much as you 
regret leaving me, Lucy, you must not let 
that influence your answer. Who am I that 
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i should hold you back before such a pros- 
pect of happiness ? We need not part for 
€ver, dear." 

" Not yet, not yet ! '* exclaimed the other, 
her sobs breaking out afresh. " The winter 
is coming on, the time when you will need 
more care than ever. I could not leave you 
till the warm weather returns and you are 
quite strong and well again.'* 

"I am not sure that I shall be here 
through the winter, Lucy," replied Helen, 
with a slight sigh. " The doctor has been 
warning me very seriously of late that it 
might be absolutely necessary to seek some 
warmer climate before the winter begins. I 
think he is too anxious, but still I must not 
endanger my possibilities of future work by 
neglecting a few precautions. And it would 
never do for me to take you into forei^ 
countries. You might come back a Russian 
Catholic, and what would Mr. Heatherley say 
then ? Promise me that you will answer this 
letter in the affirmative, and at once. I 
earnestly desire it. You will not refuse to 
.please me ? " 

" I am so young," urged Lucy. " I have 
so much to learn. In a year you would 
teach me so much. Let me wait one more 
year." 

'*Mr. Heatherley will make a better in- 
structor than I, Lucy,*' said Helen. 

There was something of yielding, of re- 
luctance in her friend's tone which 
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strengthened Lucy's purpose. Helen had 
often said to her that without her she would 
indeed feel lonely, and the affectionate girl 
could not bear that a reason she thought 
selfish should be the cause of her leaving 
Helen now that the latter was ill in health. 
Knowing, too, all that Helen had suffered 
from the destruction of her life's hope she 
could not bear to set before her a picture of 
happiness which could only render her deso- 
lation more bitter. Armed with the strength 
of a pure unselfishness she spoke in a tone 
of decision which surprised her friend. 

" Miss Norman, I must beg you to let me 
have my own way in this. I could not be 
happy if I left you at once and married Mr. 
Heatherley. And indeed I am too young ; I 
have too little experience. It will be much 
better for him to wait another year." 

" With what terrible calmness you speak 
pf a year, Lucy," said Helen, half jestingly, 
half sadly. *' Is it not presumption in you to 
look forward so far into time, and say : At 
the end of a year I will do such and such a 
thing ? Especially in so grave a matter as 
this, delay may mean the sacrifice of a life's 
happiness. You must not think that our 
parting will be so absolute, Lucy. Mr. 
Heatherley will not monopolise you. As soon 
as I get rid of this weakness and can go out 
again and attend to ray work I shall often call 
at your house in the afternoon and ask you to 
let me sit in your parlour for half an hour. 
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Then you will make me a cup of tea in your 
daintiest manner, and perhaps you will cut 
me thin slices of br.ead and butter, like you 
do now when you wish to coax me to eat. 
Oh, what chats we will have ! Doesn't the 
picture tempt you ? " 

Lucy shook her head. 

"When you are quite well again, Miss 
Norman,*' she said ; " but not till then. I 
will tell Mr. Heatherley that if he will wait 
for me till next midsummer I will be his wife. 
But not till then." 

"And you will keep the promise, Lucy, 
whatever should happen to me — I mean," she 
udded quickly, " you will not let my state of 
health influence you then. In any case it 
shall be next midsummer ? Promise me that 
solemnly, Lucy. It will be a great comfort 
to me." 

" I promise," said Lucy, with a sigh. 

" That's right ! Kiss me, dearest. Why, 
next midsummer will be here in no time. 
The secret of making time pass quickly, 
Lucy, is to have something to look forward 
to. Time has gone rather slowly with me of 
late ; it may now be so good as to mend its 
pace." 

It will be seen from this conversation that 
Helen had at length been induced to reflect 
upon her condition and to allow some weight 
to prudent counsels. Her physician, an emi- 
nent practitioner, who took the utmost 
personal interest in her case, had exerted all 
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his powers of argument to induce her to cease 
her work, ultimately addressing her in a tone 
of kindly authoritativeness which it was im- 
possible to resist. He had, moreover, given 
her to understand that it would be quite im^ 
possible for her to remain throughout the 
winter in England ; under such circumstances 
he could not promise that she would live to 
see the spring. With a sad sigh and many a 
gloomy anticipation, Helen had at length, 
yielded. Very hard had she begged to the 
last moment to be permitted to continue her 
school. The most that the physician would 
allow her to do was to receive some three or 
four of her most promising pupils at her own 
home during the evening. 

A sad task remained before her, that of 
bidding farewell to her class. This now 
consisted of some five-and-twenty girls, at 
least half of whom had been receiving her 
lessons for more than a year. It was Satur- 
day night that she chose to visit the school- 
room for the last time, for on that evening 
the attendance was always much fuller than 
on the other two. Mr. Heatherley was 
apprised of her intention, and promised to be 
present. 

The knowledge of what was about to 
occur had somehow circulated among the 
girls, and it was with more than ordinary 
solemnity that they resumed their places on 
the evening in question, and, without opening 
their books, sat in expectation of Miss Nor- 
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man's rising. Mastering with difficulty a 
sob which rose in her throat, Helen stood 
up, and, after glancing for a moment over all 
the expectant faces, began to speak in a low 
and unequal voice — 

** It is with the deepest sorrow that I have 
to tell my pupils to-night that I am compelled 
to bid them good-bye. I hope you feel sure 
that it is not a slight cause which would make 
me give up my position as your teacher, a 
position which I value beyond expression, 
which has been the means of affording me a 
long series of very, very happy hours. But 
I am warned by those whose sincerity I can- 
not doubt, that I could not with safety con- 
tinue to give these lessons ; my health would 
not allow it. I have consented to cease — ^but, 
I firmly hope and trust, only for a few months. 
That has been my principal inducement to 
relinquish the pleasure, the hope that I may 
in the meantime obtain a fresh supply of 
strength, and at length come back to you 
better able to exert myself for your advantage. 

'' For, believe me, my dear girls, I have 
your good sincerely at heart; I have no 
stronger wish than that you may have so far 
benefited by my teaching as to lead hence- 
forth a happier, a higher, a more useful life. 
Will you forgive me if I ask your attention 
for a few minutes to a last short lesson, one 
which I hope will not be too hard for you to 
imderstand, which I hope you will endeavour 
to take to heart and think over long after I 
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have ceased to speak to you. Though, as I 
have said, it is my firm hope that I may before 
long come back again and once more give 
lessons here, yet I fear it would be too much 
to hope that I should still have all of you for 
my pupils. In the interval, short as it may 
be, many of you will have left your old homes, 
changed your employments, be scattered in 
many different directions upon the stern work 
of life. For many of you are already no 
strangers to the sternest work, young as you 
are ; and I should like to give you a little 
advice which may perhaps render your hard- 
ships lighter to bear, and encourage you to 
endure all suffering with stronger and more 
hopeful hearts. 

" Wherever you may be, then, whatever 
your work, however mean or ill-paid it may 
appear to you, never forget two things : first, 
to do the work as well as it lies in your power 
to do it; then, to aim at preparing yourself 
for something better. By the first, you all 
know very well what I mean ; the second is 
not as difficult to carry out as you may think. 
An honest, brave-hearted girl has always the 
means of improving herself, if she will. 
Those of you who have only just made a 
beginning in learning to read and write, con- 
tinue to persevere in what leisure moments 
you can find. If you cannot get on by your 
own exertions alone, you will always, I am 
convinced, find somebody able and willing to 
give you a little assistance. You that are 
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more advanced will find it still easier to con- 
tinue your work of self-improvement. But 
under no circumstance allow yourselves to 
lose courage. Some of you may say to your- 
selves, * Oh, what is the good of my trying 
to better myself ? I shall never have a chance 
of showing what I know, and where will be 
the good ? ' I earnestly beg of you never to 
admit such a thought ! In the first place it 
will not be a true thought ; believe me that 
very few people set themselves to the task of 
seriously bettering their minds without in 
consequence, sooner or later, greatly benefit- 
ing their condition in the world. And in 
the second place, even supposing that you 
should be so unhappy as to be utterly neg- 
lected, and still have to toil in a mean position, 
when you feel capable of better things, even 
under such unhappy circumstances there is 
a thought which, if you can try to get it 
firmly into your minds, will never cease to 
afford you consolation. It is this. No one 
can work hard for her own improvement 
without at the same time doing good to every 
one with whom she comes in contact, and to 
the whole world in general. I tell you with 
very great seriousness that every one of you 
who now listen to me has the power, if she 
choose to exert it, to make this world of ours 
better for her striving. There is hardly an 
evil from which we daily suffer which has not 
ignorance for its cause. If you strive to rise 
out of your ignorance, you will see every day 
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more and more clearly bow wise it is to be- 
honest, and virtuous, and good ; how dread- 
fully foolish it is to be otherwise. You will 
see that your own happiness lies within your 
reach, if you are willing to take the trouble 
to climb to it. If I have succeeded in mak- 
ing one of you more thoughtful by my lessons^ 
I shall myself be the happier for it all my life ; 
and my parting request, nay, my prayer, to- 
you is, that you will never forget these last^ 
words from your teacher, that for her sake, 
for your own sake, for the sake of the whole 
suffering world, you will endeavour to lead 
pure, patient, hopeful lives ! " 

Several of the girls sobbed as Helen ceased,, 
and, herself very much overcome, resumed 
her seat. All showed signs of having been 
strongly impressed. After a brief pause Mr. 
Heatherley stood up and, in a few well-chosen 
words, addressed the pupils. After speaking 
in the hidiest terms of Helen's exertions, and 
thanking her earnestly for all the work she 
had done, he went on to say that he should 
do his utmost to find some lady who would 
be willing to continue the classes. Then he 
dismissed them all with a few kind wishes 
and exhortations to them to remember what 
had been said. Each one of the girls as she 
went out passed by the teacher's desk and 
curtseyed, and Helen gave her hand to all. 
She said no more than a single good-bye, lest 
she should appear to favour some above the 
others, but the expression of her eyes indi- 
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oated those with whom she had been especially- 
pleased. 

For a little more than a month Helen con- 
tinued to live at Holly Cottage, but towards 
the end of September her physician one day 
definitely declared that he could not allow her 
to pass October in England, so the sooner she 
thought of making her arrangements for de- 
parture the better. Helen assented, though 
with grievous regrets. She could not hesitate 
as to the choice of her destination ; the many 
tender and sad associations from her early 
years pointed at once to Mentone. Indeed 
the grief with which she resolved to relinquish 
her tasks and leave England was, in the end,, 
somewhat mitigated by the prospect of once 
more seeing her dearly-remembered southern 
home. It was ultimately decided that Lucy 
Venning should accompany her. Lucy's 
gentle companionship had become indis- 
pensable to her. 

It was a fine autumn evening, the last 
which she spent in England. Helen had had 
no definite premonition of a visitor to-night^ 
but she knew well that one would arrive. 
And about seven o'clock the door-bell rang, 
a well-known voice was heard enquiring for 
Miss Norman, and then Mr. Heatherley 
entered the room. 

" I expected you," said Helen, with a quiet 
smile, as they took seats. They were alone, 
for Mrs. Cumberbatch and Lucy were both 
out. 
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" This evening ? Didn't you rather expect 
me in the morning ? " 

"No. I knew you liked to say all you 
have to say without having the effect of it 
injured by undue hurry." 

There was silence for a moment. 

" Are all your arrangements made ? " then 
asked the clergyman. 

" All. Mr. Gresham meets us at Dieppe, and 
accompanies us straight to our journey's end.** 

" Would it not have been more agreeable if 
Mr. Gresham had come as far as London ?" 

" Perhaps it would have spared us a little 
trouble ; but Lucy and I must pluck up our 
courage. You know I am an old traveller." 

She laughed slightly, and there was a short 
silence, broken at length by a succession of 
short, tight coughs from Helen. The clergy- 
man looked at her with a pained countenance. 

^* No better ? " he asked, in a low voice. 

She shook her head. Mr. Heatherley bent 
forward and took her hand in his own. 

** We are about to say farewell to each 
other, Miss Norman," he began, in a rather 
solemn tone, ** and which of us can foresee 
what the next few months may bring about ? 
You will forgive me if I speak seriously to 
you for a few minutes ? You will consider 
that I speak in my character of clergyman, a 
privileged one ? " 

Helen drooped her eyes, and uttered a low 
*' Yes." 

" During the whole time of our acquain- 
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tanceship," continued the other, " I have 
studiously complied with your request, and 
have never spoken to you earnestly on those 
matters nearest my heart. I am not sure 
that I have acted rightly ; my conscience 
reproaches me somewhat. Tell me. Miss 
Norman, in the spirit in which I ask — do you 
atill hold the same opinions with regard to 
religious matters as formerly ? " 
The same, Mr. Heatherley." 
In reflecting upon your position, amid 
such thoughts as I well know your state of 
health must often have brought into your 
mind, can you sincerely assure me that no 
longing for the comforts of Christ and His 
gospel has ever occupied your heart ? Have 
you never even felt in your weakness the 
ardent longing to repose upon the succour of 
an almighty and all-merciful God ? " 

*' It would be untrue," returned Helen, 
" to say that I have never been so extremely 
impressed by the sense of my weakness as 
to long for the support of some stronger 
being. But to the consolations which religion 
offer I cannot say that I have ever been 
induced to turn my thoughts. My reason 
has always forbidden it." 

"You have no hopes of a future life; no 
hopes of anything beyond this world of 
misery ? " 

" None. I do not deny that there may be 
such ; but my reason is unable to conceive 
of it." 
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There was a long silence, broken by a low 
exclamation from Mr. Heatherley. 

*' I pity you ; from my soul I pity you ! " 

" But not condemn ? " asked Helen, re- 
garding the other with a serious smile. 

"No, not condemn," returned the clergy- 
man. " Did I not know your perfect truth- 
fulness and loftiness of mind. Miss Norman, 
I should boldly say that I did not believe 
you ; for hitherto I have scarcely believed in 
the possibility of such a noble life devoid of 
the knowledge of God. All I can do is to 
bow my head in humility, and say that the 
Almighty has ways which are not our ways, 
thoughts not our thoughts." 

" Yet do not cease to pity me, Mr. Heather- 
ley," returned Heleu, " for I am greatly 
worthy of your pity. Just as I am outgrow- 
ing the weakness of youth — just as my mind 
is becoming maturer, my experience widen- 
ing, my power of usefulness expanding, just 
as I raise the cup to driuk deeply of the 
sweet wine of life — the dark, shadowy hand 
is preparing to dash it from my lips. Do not 
think that I deceive myself as to my fate ; I 
read it but too well. Let your thought of 
me be always one of pity. Oh, how much 
would I have done if I had had time ! But 
the day proves too short, the sunlight fades, 
and the night cometh wherein no man can 
work." 



CHAPTER XVI. 



THE END. 



In a few days it will be Christmas, the 
CJhristmas of the year 1872. The time is 
about mid-day, and the scene — not the 
streets of London, but the banks of the 
River Mersey, amid all the bustle and con- 
fusion of the Liverpool docks. The clocks, 
at all events, tell us that it is mid-day, but, 
judging from surrounding appearances, it 
might rather be supposed to be midnight. 
For everything is wrapped in the densest of 
fogs, a thick, rolling, dark-brown mass of 
stifling vapour, scarcely allowing one to see 
as far as the hand will stretch, and making 
the ear the only possible guide to a know- 
ledge of what is going on around one. And 
the ear is not left without occupation. Every 
imaginable cry of the human voice, incessant 
shrill whistles from steamboats near and far, 
the dull roar of vehicles landwards, the 
steady, endless tramping of feet upon the 
wooden landing-place, the occasional crash 
or thud of heavy baggage from the shoulders 
of porters, all these and a hundred other in- 
describable and unrecognisable noises com- 
bine to make, as it were, a muffled Babel. 
And hark! a new sound, close at hand. 
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suddenly rises above all the others, forcings 
attention to itself alone. It is the loud and 
long clanging of a bell, a clanging impatient 
and almost fierce. It sounds from the deck 
of the boat which is waiting to carry passen- 
gers out to the good ship ** Parthia," Cunard 
steamer, of one knows not how many thousand 
tons burden, now lying two or three mil^s 
down the stream in the midst of the dense 
fog, whence it will in a few hours be working^ 
its way into the purer air of the Atlantic. 

The bell is now ringing for the second 
time, and will give but one more warnings 
before the boat starts. Despite the fearful 
day, a considerable number of passengers 
have already collected in the little saloon^ 
where they sit in the midst of piles of mis- 
cellaneous luggage, most of them very silent 
and a few looking already somewhat pale and 
dismayed. There are women among them, 
and one or two children, driven across the 
ocean at this time of the year by Heaven 
knows what strange whim or necessity ; but 
the passengers for the most part have the 
air of men of business, individuals who sit 
reading their letters or their newspapers with 
the most unconcerned air by the light of the 
swinging oil-lamps. One baby there is amid 
the company, which lifts up its shrill little 
voice in emulation of the clanging bell, and 
at moments decidedly succeeds in making the 
more noise of the two, at all events to the 
ears of those in the saloon. 
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. As the bell at length became silent a new 
comer stepped on board, a tall young man^ 
wrapped up in a great overcoat, carrying in 
one hand a small portmanteau, in the other 
a carpet-bag. On entering the saloon he 
looked round in the semi-darkness with a 
somewhat shy air, and, after a moment's 
hesitation, seated himself in a vacant corner ; 
then,, when he had surveyed once or twice 
the faces of those who were to be his fellow 
passengers, by degrees sank into abstracted* 
ness. Those who had the curiosity to inspect 
his face closely could see that it was rather 
handsome in outline, but severely pale and 
careworn in expression. He appeared nervous, 
too, for at every unexpected sound he started 
slightly and for a moment his face wore a 
pained expression. He had put the portman- 
teau and carpet bag at his feet. The former 
alone bore a direction, in handwriting, which 
ran thus : — '' A. Golding^ Passenger to New 
Yorkr 

After a delay which appeared to be endless 
to those waiting in the saloon, the loud bell 
clanged for the last time, and the boat moved 
off into the darkness. Half-an-hour's careful 
voj^aging brought it beneath the shadow of 
an immense hull, in the side of which ap- 
peared a large square of reddish light, through 
which the passengers forthwith made their 
way on to the body of the ''Parthia." Arthur 
Golding — for the young man described is no 
other than our old acquaintance — was one of 
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the last to go on board. After a long stray- 
ing about pitch-dark and narrow passages', 
after ascending and descending innumerable 
almost perpendicular stairs, after endless 
collisions with wanderers like himself, after 
repeated questionings, to which unintelligible 
answers were returned, he at length found 
himself at the door of his own state-room 
where he was glad enough to throw down 
his burdens and rest for a few minutes. The 
state room had berths for two, one on the 
top of the other, and Arthur saw that the top 
one was already occupied, at all events some- 
one had deposited his luggage there in sign 
of taking possession. Having reconnoitred 
the locality as well as he was able, he once 
more made his way through the labyrinth of 
passages and staircases up on to the deck. 
In half an hour the great ship suddenly- 
vibrated to the motion of her machinery, the 
sluggish river at the stern was all at once 
lashed into angry wave and foam by the re- 
volution of the screw, and the *' Parthia" had 
begun her voyage. 

As the inclemency of the weather rendered 
it impossible to remain on deck, and the 
company in the saloon offering few if any 
attractions, Arthur very early retired to his 
berth. He had no desire to sleep, but a 
great desire to be once more alone in order 
to reflect upon the past and speculate as to 
the future. Let us see what subject for 
thought the past afforded him. 
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On the evening when the last conversation^ 
between Carrie and her temptress took place*, 
Arthur returned home about nine o'clock. All 
<lay he had suffered from depression even 
greater than usual, and for hours after it had 
become dark he wandered aimlessly about the 
streets, sunk in miserable reflections upon his 
wasted life. Several times he crossed the 
river, and on each occasion paused for many 
minutes to look down into the black depths, 
made blacker by the reflection here and there 
of the lights upon the banks. He remembered 
how near he had once been to plunging him- 
self and his sufferings for ever beneath that 
gloomy surface, and he even now did his best 
to re-summon the state of mind in which he 
had been capable of such a resolution. How 
gladly would he long since have sought the 
rest which the river always offers to the de- 
spairing, had it not been for that ever-present 
image whose smile forbade more strongly than 
the sternest words such an abandonment of 
duty. Moreover, it seemed as if out of the 
very extremity of his misery was arising an 
increased love of existence, a passionate desire 
for active exertion in an entirely new sphere, 
a keener appreciation of the joys which life 
could afford to those in happier circumstances. 
Oh, how weary, weary, intolerably weary did 
he feel of the life he had led for so many 
months, this life in which no day passed 
without bringing the acutest agonies, which 
opened up no vistas of the future where the 
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light of Hope burned ever so dimly or ever so 
remote, but was closely hemmed around by a 
blackness of woe into which the eye dared 
not endeavour to penetrate ! Before, wben 
desperation had driven him to the fixed idea 
of suicide, it had been in consequence of self- 
degradation, because he had felt that every 
spark of noble aspiration had been extin- 
guished in his soul, because it was to himself 
that he owed his wretchedness, the utter 
destruction of hope and energy. But now it 
was different. He had set before himself a 
lofty ideal, and had conscientiously done his 
best to live up to it. That he had failed in 
attaining the hoped for end was not, could 
not be considered, his own fault. His worst 
crime had been to submit to almost irresistible 
despondency ; he had not now soiled the 
purity of his purj)Ose by yielding to any 
ignoble passion. To live thus amid the cir- 
cumstances Fate had gathered round him he 
cqnsidered, and rightly, as a self-conquest, a 
step upwards in the scale of being. Why 
could he not be free to expand his nature to 
the uttermost, to develope all his faculties to 
that rich fulness of which he felt they were 
capable ? As he thought of this, his depres- 
sion threw off its passive character and became 
ac^tive anger. By what law, human or divine, 
was he compelled to sacrifice his life thus, 
without even the recompense of conferring a 
benefit upon a fellow creature ? He knew 
that his efforts to reform Carrie were utterly 
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useless, would for ever remain so. Was it 
incumbent upon him, knowing this, to add 
his own ruin to the inevitable ruin of her 
whom the world called his wife ? Could even 
Helen Norman, when made to understand the 
■circumstances, still bid him persevere in his' 
desperate course ? And, if she could, would 
it not be mere narrow-minded worship of 
conventionality in her, would it not satis- 
factorily prove that her advice had never been 
worthy of acceptance ? A thrill of self-re- 
proach ran through him as his bitter indig- 
nation thus forced him to canvass unworthy 
suspicions regarding her who was his good 
angel; but still the hard facts of the case 
remained, and reason would not refrain from 
drawing her conclusions. In this moment 
Arthur loved Helen as sincerely as he had 
ever done, but there was an ideal which un- 
fortun?itely urged its claims to even greater 
devotion, and that ideal was Liberty. He 
was so young, he had means at his disposal 
so all-sufl&cing, he shuddered so at the thought 
of death, and yearned with such an unutter- 
able yearning for the pleasures of existence. 
Leaning over the parapets of London Bridge 
and communing thus with himself, of a sudden 
he smote the damp stone violently with his 
clenched fist, and then turned homewards. 

As I have said, he reached home about 
nine o'clock. It did not at all surprise him 
to find the rooms in disorder and Carrie out ; 
these were circumstances to which he had 
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grown only too well accustomed. As it was 
severely cold, his first employment was to 
light a fire. This done, he walked about the 
room ceaselessly for more than an hour, at 
times covering his face with his hands, now 
making wild gestures as if in the acutest 
agony, now even uttering low cries. With 
the exception of the fire he had kindled no 
light, and as the flame in the grate by degrees 
sank, giving way to a red glow, he was in 
almost total darkness. 

About midnight a staggering footstep on 
the stairs told him of his wife's approach. In 
haste he lit a candle, and waited for her ap- 
pearance. Carrie was in a mood of maudlin 
.affection to-night, and, as she reeled into the* 
room, threw her arms round Arthur's neck. 
With a gesture of disgust and loathing he 
forced her away from him. He did not speak 
a word, knowing that at such times it was 
useless ; but his action had changed the 
current of the girl's humour, and she at once 
broke out into the coarsest reviling and abuse. 
For more than an hour he had to submit to 
this torture, which ceased only when exhaus- 
tion obtained the ascendancy over passion, 
and Carrie sank into beast-like stupor, it 
could not be called sleep, upon the nearest 
chair. With difficulty Arthur removed her 
into the other room and laid her upon the 
bed, she all the while struggling feebly in half 
consciousness. There she once more became 
silent and still. 
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He knew from experience that her uncon- 
sciousness would last probably for many 
hours, and for once he welcomed the prospect; 
for this latest trial had suddenly ripened in 
him the resolution around which his mind 
had been all day wavering. Away all hopes 
and fears in which this degraded creature had 
a part I Away all hesitation I Away even 
every thought of that other one whose power 
had always been great ! Away everything 
before the might of the animal instinct of self- 
preservation I 

In feverish haste he drew his largest trunk 
into the middle of the room, and commenced 
to pack it with all that he most valued. No 
need to do it so silently; if the house had fallen 
above her head Carrie would have perished 
in her unconsciousness. By half-past one 
the packing was completed. Most of his 
clothing he had left ; he only cared to take 
articles such as books and drawings which 
had an intrinsic value for him. Next he took 
down his half-finishec] picture of Portia's 
Pleading from the easel where it had stood 
so long untouched, and carefully enveloped 
it in sheets of brown paper, tying up the 
whole into a portable parcel. Then he sat 

down and wrote several letters, most of them 

* ■ 

of a business nature. The one he wrote last 
he did not, however, put in an envelope like 
the rest, but, stepping lightly into the bed- 
room, pinned it in a prominent position upon 
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the blind, immediately above the looking- 
glass. This letter was brief, and ran tbus : 

'* Deab Carbie, 

" I can bear this life no longer and 
think it better for both that we should part. 
I am taking with me everything that T care to 
keep. The rest I leave for yon. That you 
may not want for money to go where you 
think fit, I have put two sovereigns in your 
purse on the dressing-table; and, lest you 
should come to want in the future I shall 
make arrangements that you may receive one 
pound a week — as long as I am able to pay 
it. This you will have each week, by calling 

upon Mr. Venning, whose address is . 

He will not pay the money to anyone but 
yourself. I trust you may yet see the miser- 
able folly of your life and carry out some of 
those good resolves you have so often made 
in vain. Good-bye. 

'* Arthur." 

When he had completed these tasks it was 
nearly half-past two. He then made some 
slight alterations in his toilet, put in his 
pocket all the loose cash he had in the house, 
together with his valuable papers, and forth- 
with softly descended the stairs and left the 
house. He was only absent some five 
minutes, returning in a cab. He entered 
the house with the cabman, led the way up 
to his room, and both together carried down 
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the packed trunk and picture, doing all with 
the utmost quietness. It was not, however, 
done so quietly but the landlady, who slept 
on the ground floor, overheard what was 
going on. On hearing her door open, Arthur 
went and exchanged a few words with her, 
informing her that he had suddenly been 
called away on a journey ; and, as he was 
irreproachable in the payment of his rent, the 
good woman made no further comment. By 
three o'clock Arthur was driving away in the 
•cab. He had not even returned upstairs to 
take a last glance at Carrie. 

He drove as far as Charing Cross, and here 
stopped at a hotel which kept open its 
hospitable doors all night. Obtaining a bed- 
room, he did his best to snatch a few hours 
sleep, but with poor success. He succeeded 
however, in killing the hours up to half-past 
seven o'clock, when he partook of a slight 
breakfast, and immediatelv set forth on foot. 
His aim was Mr. Venning's house, which he 
reached just as that worthy man was sitting 
down to his breakfast. Without the least 
circumlocution Arthur told him all that had 
happened, laid before him frankly and honestly 
the reasons for his conduct, then went on to 
show the plans he had formed for Carrie's 
welfare and to ask him whether he would be 
willing to act as trustee in the matter. Mr. 
Venning, as we have seen, was a sincerely 
religious, but by no means a narrow-minded 
man. He had always entertained great 
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personal frieDdship for Arthur, and had 
sadly deplored the misery of the latter's 
fate wben first it was made known to him. 
Now, when so startling a drama was sud- 
denly unrolled before his eyes, and he was 
called upon to take an active part in it, for a 
time he hesitated. But it was only for a 
time. Arthur's words, his looks, carried 
absolute conviction. There was no doubting^ 
the truth of all he said, and at length Mr. 
Venning confessed that his action, though 
grievous, might still be necessary, even wise. 

" But you are placing great confidence in 
me," he said, when somewhat reluctantly 
yielding. ** How can you be sure that the 
trust will always be properly carried out ?" 

" I know quite well, Mr. Venning," replied 
Arthur, '' that you are a man of principle. 
Moreover, you are a religious man, and re- 
ligion with you is more than a mere profession.. 
It operates within your heart before it finds 
utterance upon your lips." 

*' And yet, Mr. Golding," pursued the old 
man, " I think you hold my religion in but 
light esteem." 

" Only when it is a meaningless babble in 
the mouth of fools,'* replied Arthur. " Every 
real life-guide, whatever it calls itself, my 
conscience compells me to respect. How I 
wish that I had had the strength to conceive- 
and act up to a religion of my own ! " 

" But what are your plans ? Where are 
yon going ?" 
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"I am sorry to say that I can answer 
neither question. I think it likely that I 
shall leave England, but in any case yoa 
shall always have my address." 

The old man sighed as he looked inta 
Arthur's j&ne face, which bore such fearful 
marks of suffering. 

, " Well, Mr. Gl-olding," he said, " you are 
in the hands of Gl-od, whether you acknow- 
ledge His guidance or not. I hope— I trust 
— I am doing nothing wrong in giving my 
consent to these plans. But I fear you 
would not heed me whatever advice I gave.'* 

" Forgive me," replied Arthur ; " I could 
not act otherwise than I am doing. A thou- 
sand thanks for your great kindness. But 
there is yet one more task. I have a picture 
of my own painting which I desire to be 
given to Miss Norman. I suppose she still 
lives at the old address?" 

" No, no," returned Mr. Venning, shak- 
ing his head sadly. 

** No ? Where has she gone ?" 

" She left England for the south more 
than a month ago. Lucy is with her." 

** But why ?" asked Arthur, holding in 
his breath. 

" Her failing health made it impossible 
for her to stay in England through the 
winter. I saw her just before she went, 
and she had worn away to a mere shadow. 
She told me, in the quietest tone imagin- 
able, that her father had been consumptivo> 
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and that she felt there was no chance for 
hevr 

The old man spoke in a tone of the deepest 
sadness, sighing as he ended. 

**But you hear from them — from Miss 
Venning:^* asked Arthur, when able to 
speak. 

" Frequently, and there is very little 
encouragement in the letters, I am sorry 
to Bay." 

Arthur turned away and walked once up 
and down the room. 

" Then I must send the picture to her 
myself," he said, at length, the pallor of his 
face showing what a blow the intelligence 
had been to him. " Mr. Venning, will you 
promise me that you will always preserve 
absolute silence with regard to myself? 
Promise that you will never give anyone the 
least information with regard to me, except, 
perhaps, that I called and obtained from you 
Miss Norman's address ? I am sure you will 
promise that." 

*' I will," said Mr. Venning, in his quiet 
but resolved tone, which always meant much. 
He then gave Arthur the desired address, 
and they took leave of each other. A few 
hours after, Arthur had despatched his picture 
on its journey to Helen — his last offering. 
He sent no word with it, but let it speak for 
itself. Who knows, he thought, whether she 
will ever see it ? 

For three days he continued to reside at 
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the hotel, during which time he transacted all 
business matters connected with the disposi- 
tion of his money. Five hundred pounds he 
realised at once for his own necessities. That 
in future he should be obliged to live upon 
his capital did not trouble him. He desired 
nothing better henceforth than to earn his 
own living once more by strenuous exertions* 
The interval between this and the day on 
which we have seen him embarking at Liver- 
pool — a space of about a fortnight — was spent 
in the consideration and rejection of endless 
plans. He had not continued to live in 
London, for to remain still was torture to hira» 
It was in Manchester that he at length 
decided upon the course to pursue. He would 
go to the New World, not to its civilised parts, 
but out into the extreme West, where in 
arduous struggles with the powers of Nature 
he might forget all his past existence and — 
he could conceive it possible — in time lead a 
happy life. His money would purchase land 
for him and secure him the services of 
labourers. His heart throbbed at the prospects 
At once he wrote and secured his passage in 
the next Cunarder that left Liverpool. tJpon 
his precise destination he did not endeavour to 
decide. There would be better opportunity 
of doing that when he reached America. 

The voyage proved long and stormy, yet 
from the first morning ot his going up on 
deck to look out on to the Atlantic to the 
coming to anchor in the docks at New York^ 
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Arthur's body and soul were pervaded with 
exuberance of health such as he had never 
enjoyed. When he lay m his berth at night, 
listening to the lash and thunder of the 
waves against the sides of the vessel; to the 
cracking and straining of the masts and cord- 
age, to the shrill whistle upon deck, now and 
then making itself heard above the duller 
noises, his heart was filled with a wild wish 
that the winds might sweep yet more fiercely 
upon the heaving water, that the ocean might 
swell up to mountainous waves, such deep 
delight did he experience in the midst of the 
grand new scene. Throughout the day, no 
stress of weather could suffice to keep him 
below. It was his chief pleasure to sit in the 
stern, in the shelter of the wheel-house, from 
whence he could overlook the whole length of 
the ship as it plunged down the sides of the 
huge water-gulfs. How little she looked, 
for all her thousands of tons burden, and 
what a mere mite she would have made in the 
gullet of the insatiable deep I Then, to turn 
and look down into the frothy hell beneath 
the 8tern ; to watch for minutes the fierce 
whirlpool where the untiring screw was strug- 
gling amid a thousand conflicting currents, 
and then to feel the vessel rising upwards, 
upwards, till at length a mountain of deep 
gi'cen water surged irom beneath her, show- 
ing a surface smooth and solid-looking as 
ice, threatening the very sky in its upward 
striving. Day after day the same spectacle 
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lay before his eye from morning to night, and 
jet he never wearied of watching it. Though 
towards evening the wave-splashed deck be- 
came too shppery to stand upon, though the' 
ropes were stiff with ice, though the wind cut 
through the darkening air with the swift 
keenness of steel, yet not till he was obliged 
would Arthur descend to the saloon, the 
picture was too engrossing in its majesty. 
He almost believed that the mind expanded 
in the mere act of watching ; he felt capable 
of greater thoughts than formerly ; the 
thought of his security in the midst of such 
terrors gave him a loftier and truer concep- 
tion of human powers than he had yet attained 
to. 



A year passes, and once more we are with- 
in a few days of Christmas. Arthucr^olding 
is sitting to-night in a little roora/vhich he 
has inhabited for more than • a nnonth, a 
longer period than he has rested in any place 
hitherto since he arrived in Americp,. Though 
there is no cheerful English fire to impart 
comfort to the room, yet there is no 
absence of warmth, for an abundant supply of 
hot air issues frDm the ''register" in one 
corner. Outside everything is covered with 
deep snow, and the night is wonderfully clear 
and still, the deep blue sky sprinkled with 
istars of a brilliancy never beheld in our misty 
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clime. Not a breath of wind is stirring, and 
occasional crunching of feet on the hard snow 
beneath the window would be the only sound, 
were it not for a heavy, deep-noted, unceas-^ 
ing roar which, though perfectly audible^ 
forces itself so little upon the ear that it can 
be easily forgotten amid the else perfect 
silence of the night. Arthur does not notice 
it at all, for it has been in his ears ever since 
he took up his abode here, sometimes much 
more distinct, sometimes scarcely perceptible. 
If you asked him for an explanation of it, he 
would tell you that not quite ten minutes* 
walk from his door would bring you to the 
edge of the cataract of Niagara. 

Arthur's face is that of a middle-aged man 
whose life has been one of constant care, for 
all that he is some months yet from the com- 
pletion of his twenty-third year. Since his 
arrival in the New World his life has been 
that of a wanderer. At first he travelled for 
pleasure, passing in hot haste from end to 
end of the Continent, now wandering over the 
endless prairies, now exploring with ceaseless 
delight the marvels of California, at one time 
basking amid the plantations of Carolina, and 
shortly after revelling in the delicious sunshine 
of New England. But during the last three 
months he has been the prey of ever-growing 
wretchedness, beginning in mere weariness at 
this unsettled life, and passing at length into 
strong disgust at his own inactivity, coupled 
with moments of bitter regret at having ever 
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quitted England. For a year he had not 
known what it was to hear the voice of a 
friend. Naturally retiring in his disposition, 
he seldom, if ever, addressed a stranger. 
Such of the Americans as he had had the op- 
portunity of seeing more closely he could not 
persuade himself to like. He had nothing in 
common with them ; their taste seemed to 
him hopelessly vulgar. With society which 
would have been in harmony with his nature 
he had no means of mixing. The agricultural 
schemes which had been so ardently conceived 
before he left England, he had never even at- 
tempted to carry out ; in his travelling he 
had seen quite enough to show him that he 
could not endure the life. That perpetual 
indecision, that lack of a firm and indepen- 
dent energy which had been the 'great evil of 
his life, now came back upon him more 
strongly than ever, nourished by his unsettled 
state. A thousand times he said to himself 
that it was necessary he should seek some 
fixed position, that he should endeavour to 
assume a place in the world's work, if for no 
other reason, at least for the sake of his 
future prospects. But it was this future 
which he could not bear to contemplate. To 
art alone had he ever devoted any steady ap- 
plication, but for art he had just now lost his 
taste, without acquiring a taste for any other 
work. His was a wrecked and ruined nature, 
hopelessly drifting about on the currents of 
circumstance, blown hither and thither by 
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fitful blasts of passion and remorse. How 
often did he curse himself for being so reck- 
less, for removing himself so far from all who 
knew him, when a hundred wiser and more 
hopeful courses might have revealed them- 
selves to his mind. He had imagined that he 
wanted freedom ; choked beneath the night- 
mare of his intolerable life he had thought 
that free air and unrestricted liberty to wander 
about the world was all that he needed. For 
the moment he had forgotten the sincerest 
yearnings of his heart, those depths of 
genuine and life-long feeling which, like the 
depths of the ocean, would remain calm and 
undisturbed, however the surface might be 
troubled. Satiated with the freedom he had 
cried for, he now saw that it had been gained 
at the loss of that honour which he had 
pledged to her who truly loved him. He saw 
that in casting himself loose from all worldly 
bonds, as he had done, he had been guilty of 
a heedlessness of others which had wrought 
its inevitable vengeance upon his own life. 
He had acted as though he was his own 
master ; whereas, even if his wife had for- 
feited all claims upon him, there remained 
another who had an indefeasible right to con- 
trol /nis recklessness, the right of pure affec- 
tion guided by a lofty mind. Living amid 
the rigour of winter, friendless, companion- 
less, objectless, he seemed to hear night and 
day in the roar of the great cataract a cease- 
less assertion that man is for ever dependent 
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Upon his fellows, that it is at his peril he 
breaks all the bonds of a lifetime, in the pre- 
sumptuous belief that they are a mere hind- 
rance to his future existence. The never- 
ending roar of waters bade him look back 
upon his life and see how every purpose had 
been frustrated ; or, if he yet ventured to 
raise an eye towards the future, murmured 
sternly, " Too late ! Too late ! " 

Only once or twice during the year had he 
heard from Mr. Venning, his constant move- 
ments having doubtless caused many letters 
to go astray. The last he had received at 
Chicago, now nearly three months ago ; and 
it informed him that Carrie still came to take 
her money, though at very irregular intervals. 
Arthur had been bitterly disappointed that it 
contained no mention of Helen Norman. In 
his few and brief communications, he had 
always wished, though never dared, to ask 
news of her. He felt sure that in the event 
of anything decided occurring, Mr. Venning 
would not fail to acquaint him with it. Im- 
mediately upon his arrival at Niagara, he had 
written to London, this time begging distinctly 
for news concerning Helen, saying that he 
would remain where he was for at least six 
weeks, in order to receive a reply before de- 
ciding upon his future course. 

He was sitting alone this evening, sunk in 
the vague abstractedness which had for some 
time supplied the place of rational thought 
with him, when he was disturbed by the en- 
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trance of a servant, who held in her hand a 
letter and a newspaper, both showing Eng- 
lish stamps. Arthur took them, and first of 
all tore open the letter in eager haste. It 
was from Mr. Venning, written immediately 
on receipt of Arthur's last. It stated that 
Carrie had, for more than a month, ceased to 
apply for her money, when the writer, driven 
by anxiety to make enquiries, had discovered 
that she had been for several weeks in a 
hospital, suffering from a malady which was 
the consequence of her dissipated life, and 
which left her but the faintest hope of re- 
covery. He desired to know what Arthur's 
wishes were under these circumstances, and 
begged that a reply might be sent as quickly 
as possible. This was the only matter which 
the letter contained. 

Arthur's first thought was one of compas- 
sion for the miserable girl, but this was 
almost immediately expelled from his mind 
by the reflection that, in all probability, 
Carrie was already dead. Jf so — was he not 
free ? Could he not return from his exile, 

and ? lie dared not think out the 

thought to the end. Was it possible that 
Fate, with sweet irony, was now bringing 
about such a termination of his sorrows ? 
Arthur opened the letter once more and ran 
quickly through it. Certainly Mr. Venning 
wrote as if assured of the result — but then 
there was no mention in bis letter of Helen, 
and had he not been explicitly desired to 
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send news of her ? Suffering a moment of 
the cruellest indecision, Arthur suddenly re- 
membered that the newspaper still remained 
unopened. Pooh ! what did he care for a 
newspaper? What was the world's intelli- 
gence to him, whose world was contained in 
the compass of a woman's heart ? Yet why 
should his friend send it him ? He had never 
done so before. Arthur reflected, and sud- 
denly the cold sweat broke out upon his fore- 
head as a horrible dread possessed itself of 
his mind. Certainly this paper must contain 
an answer to the most pressing part of his 
letter ; Mr. Venning could never have neg- 
lected that. He tore off the wrapper, and, 
clenching his teeth firmly together, as if to 
keep down his emotions, slowly opened the 
paper upon the table, and cut the pages with 
a knife. It was the TimeSy and bore a 
date early in December. Forcing his eyes 
to do their office, which they would feign have 
refused to, he glanced rapidly up and down 
the columns for some mark which should 
have been put to guide him. One column he 
steadfastly refused to look at, though his good 
sense told him that only there could he hope 
to see any mention of Helen. Yet to this 
column he was obliged to come at last. He 
looked through the list of marriages — no, she 
was not there. He looked at the list of 
deaths, and at length read this : — " On the 
20th of November, at Mentone, Helen, 
daughter of the Rev. Edward Norman 
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(deceased), in her twenty-second year.'* That 
was all. 

Some hours after, when it was close upon 
midnight, Arthur issued from the house, 
bearing in his hand a letter, which he seemed 
to have come out to post. This done, how- 
ever, he did not return, but, though he wore 
only his light in-door clothing, very httle 
adapted for a night- walk in the temperature 
which now prevailed, he set off at a sharp 
pace over the crunching snow. The deep 
roar of the falls was in his ears, and it guided 
his footsteps. Within ten minutes he had 
come to the river-side, and the whole glorious 
panorama lay unrolled before hira. 

A full moon reigned in the heavens, mak- 
ing it almost as light as day, though tinging 
everything with her own peculiar silvery hue. 
Just on the edge of the precipice, where the 
gathered waters took their fearful plunge, 
hung a second full orb, a perfect reflection 
of that above, the clear, luminous circle seem- 
ing scarcely disturbed by a wrinkle on the 
surface, the hue of which was a pale 
emerald. From the abyss into which the 
torrent disappeared, rose vast columns of 
spray, transparent, glistening with a mar- 
vellous brilliancy, fading at length into the 
air like breath. Along either shore of the 
river, and on the dark barrier which Goat 
Island interposes between the American and 
Horse-shoe Falls, frost had built all manner 
of fantastic shapes, seizing upon the feebler 
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jets of water which part from the main mass, 
and holding them suspended half way down 
the precipice as gigantic icicles ; freezing the 
spray as it fell, layer upon layer, till huge 
blocks had been formed ; daring even to en- 
croach upon the very edge of the majestic 
cataract, and skim it with weird bridges, firm 
as adamant. And over all this was spread a 
thick coat of snow, itself frozen into a thou- 
sand strange forms, making the eye ache to 
behold its dazzling purity. In contrast to 
the white banks, the river, as it issued from 
the spray-hidden depths at the foot of the 
falls, and once more went on its accustomed 
way, seemed a wonderful, deep green, flecked 
here and there with patches and long streaks 
of slowly- moving foam, not less white than 
the snow itself. How marvellously still was 
the deep-green water, all but motionless, as 
though it were resting after its wild leap. 
Only by intently watching one of the foam- 
streaks could the direction of its flow be 
ascertained. And from the midst of all this 
dread magnificence spoke the solemn voice, 
not harshly loud, not so overpowering as to 
render other noises mute, but in subdued, 
melodious thunder, as though proclaiming 
with calm, passionless decision, the immu- 
table power of destiny. 

With hands clasped behind him, Arthur 
stood for a long time gazing at the glorious 
scene. Moonlight is always saddening, and 
the gleam of the cold silvery beams reflected 
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from the vast watery mirror filled his soul 
with an infinite passion of woe. In 
thought he reviewed his whole life. He 
strove with memory to gain back the full 
taste of his childish sufferings from those dim, 
far-off days when his father still lived — those 
sufferings, how light they now seemed, viewed 
amid the consciousness of present despair — 
nay, he felt that those day s must in reality ha ve 
been days of happiness,* could he but have 
known it. All the dim forms of those he had 
known and loved best passed before his eyes, 
all, all gone for ever. Mr. Tollady, the 
guardian of his youth, the model of heroic 
constancy set up before him for his guidance 
in life — long since dead. How clearly he 
now saw that the old man's death had been 
the beginning of his misery, though at the 
time ho had believed it to be the commence- 
nient of his true life. And she who, through 
good and evil, had never in reality ceased to 
bo his ideal — she who had been noble and 
worthy effort personified, whom he had 
always worshipped in the innermost of his 
heart, however with his lips he had declared 
his allegiance to false gods, she whose 
lofiy counsel might c^ven at the last have 
saved him, had he possessed the energy to 
obey her — 1 Felon Norman was gone. And 
she being f:;one, what remained P In h'^r 
person the ideal of his life had perished, all 
that ho had over lived for had ceased to exist; 
he found himself straying amid the billows of 
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life like a wrecked and manless ship upon an 
ebbing sea. Why should he live ? Why had 
he ever lived ? In vain he surveyed his life 
for the traces of any positive result, of any 
real good accomplished, any real end gained — 
he could find none. Failure was written upon 
it, written irrevocably. Why should he live ? 
Moving as though mechanically, whilst 
his countenance still showed him to be sunk 
in thought, he drew nearer to the edge of 
the cliffs, and began to descend them by the 
path which leads to the foot of the Falls. His 
eyes were fixed upon the cataract, and never 
wandered from it. In the bright moonlight 
he could even watch individual masses of 
foam as they appeared on the summit of the 
Pall, and, slowly, slowly, curved over and 
were lost for ever. How slowly they seemed 
to pass, as though beiug reluctantly dragged 
downwards and out of sight. He watched 
these, and, as he watched, still descended the 
path and drew nearer to the vast columns of 
spray, till at length he felt his face moistened 
by their breath. So long and so fixedly had 
he gazed, that the plunging water had begun 
to exercise a terrible fascination over him ; 
involuntarily he drew nearer and nearer. 
The deep, musical voice from out the hidden 
depths seemed to call to him irresistably, and he 
lollowed. A wild and mad longing to 
probe the dread mysteries veiled beneath that 
curtain of ever-risiug spray took despotic 
hold upon him; with a delicious joy he con- 
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tomplutod a struggle with tUo roaring whirl- 
pools, with a Rorco longing yearnoil to ex- 
perionoe their unimaginable horrors. Now 
he was at the lowest end of the path. Ho 
stood upon a vast mass of mingled ice and 
snow, and his garments were drenohod with 
the rising vapour. Yet one step, and ho 
gained the elevation of a huge shapoloss 
block which seemed to promise him a view 
straight down into the depths. But still the 
mists gathered thick beneath him, and frotii 
out of it called to him the voice of the whirl- 

{)Ool, now so loud within his ears that at 
ongth it silenced thought. For a niomeut 
his blood boiled, his pulses leaped, his brtxin 
was on fire with the fierce joy of madness ; 
in the next he shrieked in a voice wliioh ovor- 
oiime that of the Kails, *' llolou ! Iteleu ! " 
and plunged into the abyss. 
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